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DR. JOHN MARIBEL, 


CHAPTER I, 


MAST THOU NOT DuorrED rnox 1EAVEN? 


HE snow bad wha falling since three o'clock ; 
and as night came on, a keen north wind set in, 
driving the frozen flakes into tho faces of the 

passengers who rode outside on the coach, which mado 

tri-weokly trips from S—, causing them to pull up tho 
collars of their overcoats, and pat an extra fold of com- 
forter about their chins, 

It was quito dark whon tho coach reached the rambling. 
village, where the relay of fresh horses awaited them 
Lights gleaming from the narrow windows of the inn wero 
indeod a welcome sight to those who haa been riding for 
hours in face of a biting wind, and it needed not tho 
Inndlord’s choery invitation to induce them to warm and 
refresh themselves before proceeding on their dreary night 
journey. 

‘It would have been difficult to find a more ploasant 
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place than the bar of the Red Tayprn—thus was it pour 
larly called, from the fact that Jerry riggs, its proprietor, 
had, with questionable taste, painted it of a dull red 
color. 

However uninviting the extorior, ample accommodation, 
cleanliness, and the realization of the promiso of good 
choor, which Jerry Triggs gavo with beaming face and 
hearty earnestness, had made it a noted, stopping place. 
For years he had driven a thriving business, and had now 
reached that period of substantial independence which 
secured for him the reputation of a solid man, This 
reputation went far towards the acquisition of popular 
favor, which expressed itself in » strong and increasing 
desire on the part of a goodly number of constituents to 
have him represent them in the next Congress, ‘Trigg, 
howeyer, understood somewhat the apocryphal character 
of popularity, and was wisely content to sit down under the 
tree bf Liberty, and Ieave to others the perilous chance 
of climbing to its topmost branches, By this sound 
philosophy he escaped the hallucinations of ambition, and 
retained his property and good name. 

‘Thus we oo that Jerry Triggs was a man of somo 
importance; andthe reader will therefore excuse the 
slight delay caused by his introduction, while wo lingered 
on the threshold of the warm, bright apartment whero 
Mfrs. Trigg, a handsome young womanwis dispensing 
cups of hot coffee to tho impatient travellers. 
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During the bustle consequent upon serving so many: 
cold and hungry people, Mr. ‘Triggs had not noticed 
‘an addition to his guests; nor.was it until he heard Mrs. 
‘riggs exclaiming, “Bless me! is that you, Dr. John?” 
that hie turned to groet « young man carrying in his arms 
a child, 20 enveloped in wrappings, that the end only of a 
Little noso and a pair of luminous brown eyes could be seen. 

‘He placed it on a chair close to the fire, and without 
appearing to observe the looks of exriosity and sstonish- 
ment which he attracted, he proceeded to divest her—for 
the child was a girl—of her surplus clothing” 

“Deary me! and it’s a real beauty,” cried Mrs, Triggs. 
« Where ever did you pick her up, Dr. John ?” 

He looked up smiling at her protty face, but did nob 
answer, He went on chafing the child's cold fest, covered 
with their thin cotton stockings, from which the toes were 
peeping. The little creature toned back the golden curl, 
that, loosened from confinement, fell down her shoulders 

+ inashining mass, What is protticr than this baby hair, 
like fine-spun gold, making an aureole sround a cherub 
fuco? 

‘She held out her dimpled hands towards the leaping 
blaze and said, with winning sweetness : 

&Qo's dood, John; pease dife Kitty some bread and, 
butter.” 8 

“That I will, little one,” he answered, “and Mra 
‘Triggs will let us havo some jam.” 


a 
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‘A lull had taken place in the clamorous uproar caused 
by tho clinking of glasses and tho clash of many voices, 
while all eyes were bent on the tiny bit of humanity 
oated in the great wooden chair, and tho broad-shouldered 
young man ministoring eo tenderly to her. Having mado 
hor quite comfortable, he rose and said; “Good evening, 
gentlemen,” in full, rich tones, and with a manner so 
unmistakably sincere and cordial, that there was but one 
opinion in all that company, and it was, that John 
Maribel was an excellent fellow; an “out and outer,” 
Tim Perkins said, as he sipped his whiskey and water, 
‘Tim Perkins was the conchman, and also a personage of 
importance in the days of which we writa, ‘ 

In our intercourse with our fellow-men, thero is no 
instrument of power more efficient than that of a really 
kind and genial nature. ‘That it is too often displayed 
with grudging parsimony is a misfortuno which experi- 
enc Iops us deeply to deplore. On this occasion it 
opened the way to an acquaintance between two men 
‘occupying different sphores in lifo: the one, a gentleman, 
in the fullest sonso of the arbitrary meaning of the word; 
the other a Journeyman carpenter, who stood watching 
the scene which Was.passing before him, the distinctive 
marks of his fice sharpened into intense curiosity. 

‘When little Kitty was in a fair way of enjoying hor 
bread and jam, and her checks were being lavishly 
(smeared with the sugared mixture, John Maribel felt him- 
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self at liberty to assuage the pangs of curiosity which kept 


‘Mrs. ‘Triggs hovering about the child. 

“What do you think of this real flesh and blood doll 
Duby, Mrs. Teiggs?”” he said ;/most people got their gifts 
‘on Christmas morning, but you ses that mine has como 
‘on Christmas eve.” 

“Dear me, siz,” she answered, “how you always do 
go on} as if you want me to believe that she really and 
truly belongs-to you!” 

“T assure you that I havo no'reason to doubt my claim 
to her.” 

“apr. John! Iwondor at you. Who would havo bo. 
lieved it of you ?” 

“What ?” he asked, laughing. 

“Oh, nothing a all,” she answorod, blushing and look- 
ing very pretty, ‘only folks have always held tho bost 
opinion of you, and—" 

“ My dear madam, pray beliove that [have done nothing. 
in this instance to forfeit the good opinion of any one, 
When I will have told you, on my honor, that my claim 
to the child is based entirely upon the authority of this 
serap of paper, T feel eonvincod that I will retain your 
favor, which, I declare, T should be sorry to lose.” 

Ho drow from his pocket a folded slip of letter paper. 
J found her sitting beside old Ethan Featherstone, this 
afternoon—or I should rather say ovoning, for it was Jato 
when I reached the house. ‘The old man was dead, and 
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“the child was lying eugled) np in pis great leathern chair, 
erying from cold and frunger. ‘Thiy curious bit of a letter 
was pinned to her frock, Evidently a woman's hund bad 
arrunged the shaw] about her form, and placed the letter 

/ where it might be readily discovered.” 

Both Mr. nnd Mrs. ‘riggs approached cagerly to heat 
its contents, which wore as follows 


“I know that youare coming, John Maribel. You havo 
done your best to save my worthless lifo—save this child 
from the fate which must othérwise await her. I have 
perhaps studied overmuch the vices of men with system 
atic hatred, which has obscured my mental vision and ren- 
dered me, ina manner, impervious to-the warm aympathies 
which emanate from a genial nature; but if I have hated 
ice, and, what is worse, the travesty of virtue, my em= 
ittered heart has yet the power of appreciating genuine 
honesty) and uprightaess, and of knowing a good man 
when T jneet I die, believing that, in you, my con- 
fidence fs not misplaced, 


“Brix Featienstoxe. 
“«P.S.—Call the child Kitty.” 


“That is all,” said John Maribel; refolding tho scrap of 
Paper,“ T have brought Kitty here through the storm 
and darkness, and if she lis anything to regret, she has 
vortainly forgotton it in hor enjoyment of bread ud joa.” 
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* God bless my soul !” exclaimed Mr, Trigzs, “so old 
Featherstone is dead at last! A. poor, pitiful, old skin- 
fint! For the sike, Lowever, of the handsome words 
he's left about you, I’m almost inclined to forgive the long 
seore I've run up against him. I'll back them with my 
indorsement, and, by George! I know that every man in 
the country will do the same.” 

‘«Thanke you, my good friend,” answered John Maribel 
in a somewhat embariassed tone, for the words of Mr, 
‘Triggs had drawn upon him the gue of the travellers. 
“J feur,” ho added, “that my concern for the little girl 
has made me forgetful of poor’ old Featherstone, whose 
remains lie uneared for in the lonely house. Pray, seo 
that some one be sent at once; and it would be well, also, 
to inform Mr, Sharpe, as there may bo a will.” 

“T's may opinion,” said ‘Lriggs, based upon my knowl- 
edge of the man, that he was too mean over to bring him- 
self to parting with his money. He'd have mado a com- 
pact with tho devil himself, to keep anybody else from 
enjoying it. Tt may, in all probability, be found in a strong 
box under his bed.” 

“Trust me, Mr, ‘Triggs, Mr, Featherstono has left no 
such convenient prey to the pilferer, Although he lived 
in open hostility to all the aracnities of life; and though 
little solicitous about the good opinion of his fellow-men, 
he was a deep-thinking man, of sound judgmentin matters 
of business, and I warrant you he has committed no ab- 
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surdity in the disposition of wealth, which I believe to be 
considerable.” 

“‘Timo’s up, gentlemen |” shouted the stentorian lungs 
of Tim Perkins, ‘There was a scramble for hats and over- 
coats; and little Kitty was hastily enveloped in her 
wrappings and heartily kissed by good Mrs. ‘Triggs, who 
surreptitiously conveyed to her, over, John Maribel's 
shoulder, a paper of sweet, cakes, for which ghe was re-s 
warded by a delighted smile, and “Oo's dood too,” from , 
the rosebud mouth, half buried in the filmy scarf of 
knitted wool, which the kind womin had brought out 
from the treasures in her bureau drawer, to keep thelittle 


fone warm during the journey. 

‘The conch was unusually full, the inside places all taken, 
and when John Maribel stood by with his burthen, Tim 
Perllins shouted from his clevated seat: “There's no 
roont inside, Doctor. You'll have to get up here,” 

“No, ho shall not,” exclaimed a voice from the interior 
of the coach; and, at the same time, a young man in a 
rough overcoat sprang out and earnestly insisted that Dr. 
‘Maribel should take his place, 

“You can’t think of exposiig the child, sir, on such a 
night as this.” 

“Tam really yery much obliged to you,” exclaimed 
Jobn, in a voice which testified in its earntst, hearty tones 
to his sense of the stranger's kindness. “Your namo, if 


you please? ” 
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© Perry Deane.” 

« All right 1” and Tim Perkins cracked his whip clear 
and sharp; the horses enorted impatiently ; the passengors 
settled themselves as comfortably as they might; then a 
plunge into the darkness, and the coach rambled on to- 
wards its destination, 


CHAPTER Li, 
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IGHTEEN months before the opening of this 
story, a man in worn, shabby clothes, wearing 
‘an aspect of settled discontent upon his shriv- 

celled face, with a manner directly opposed to that which 
Cicero terms urbanitas, stopped ut the Red Tavern, and 
after spending two days in looking about, bargaining for 
hous, ke at last fixed upon « Yonely and dilapidated tene- 
ment, three miles away from the village, which from its 
bare and barren situation was called Stony-bill Farm. As 
to the farm, it required a good deal of credulity to believe 
that it ever had existed; for the land was worn into gul- 
lies, and was productive of nothing better than a crop of 
broom-sedge and a few stunted wild-pluim trees, 


@ 
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—~Kthan Featherstone’s morose stlqned) seemed to indicate, 


that ho fully appreciated the hazardous fheulty of speech. 
Ho invited no man's good-will, ind repulsed the advances 
which, a8 « stranger coming to settle among them, the 
simplo country folks were tempted to make. 

Ho at once impressed them with the importance which 
attaches to every man who can pay promptly for what he 
wants, These wants, miserably meagre, were, however, 
so easily satisfied, that fow were the better for his means 
of gratifying them, Upon taking possession of his house, 
he quickly placed the barrier of his uncourteous manors, 
and his biting cynicism, betwoen himsélf and the outer 
world; and his unusual moile of life gavo riso to n rumor, 
which soon setiled down into an accepted fact, that Ethan * 
Featherstone was that epitome of human meanness—a 
miser. : ; 

Shut out from all social sympathy, the old man dragged 
on the weary burthen of days—heavy with the weight of 
monotonous misery—until at last his growing infirmities 
‘of Hody caused him to desire medical care, and the young 
nogto, the only person admitted to his presence, was dis- 
patched to tho village with a letter for Dr. Maribel. 
‘The return coach brought “Dr. John,” as the people soon 
learned to call the genial, kind-hearted young physician, 
whose visits ever afterwards were the signal for a perfect 
mob of anxiotis mothers, who éamo to consult him abot 
their teething babies, and the rhoumatics of their aged 
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relations, For nearly a year Dr. Maribel had stopped 
regularly at tho Red Tavern, onco, sometimes twice a 
month, and walked from thero to Stony-bill, to visit Mr. 
Featherstone, ‘Through that time he had really learned 
very little about the old man, who kept up, during his 
brief visits, a determined silouce, which he seldom broke, 
except to ask the unvarying question : 

“How long will I last, Jolin Maribel ?” 

‘The term of his existence was at lust drawing to its 
close; shadows, darkening into deepest gloom, gathered 
about his solitary death-bed. Unloved, unwept, sur 
rounded by the syuslor of poverty, which was the more 
horrible because it was not forced upon him by the inevi- 
table grip of want, he lay, waiting for the simmons which 
he seemed to regard with stoical indifference. 

‘The wind sighod and moaned around the old house, now 
loosening a shingle from the roof, and then swooping 
down the chimney, sending a cloud of soot and ashes into 
the room where the sick man lay. ‘The snow had whitened 
the creat of the hill and covered the path which Ied to the 
house. A woman, carrying a child, eame painfully breast- 
ing the storm, toiling slowly npwards, half blinded by the 
driving snow, and shivering as she drew the shawl about 
the child, leaving her own frail form to the sting of the 


merciless cold, 
On reaching the house, and seeing the hall door ajar, 
sho pushed it open, and hokling the chiki by the band, 


~\ 


moved noiselessly down ,the hall to the chamber where 
Ethan Feathorstono awaited her. Entering, she scated 
the child before the smouldering fire, and then turned to 
meet the burning eyes of the old man, The ghost of a 
disagreeable smilo made his faco yet more ghastly as he 
nid: 

So you have answered my summons.” 

“Yes, I have brought Kitty.” 

“Let mo look at her,” he said, with a look in his eyes 
which might have been a shadow from the far past, for it 
changed his fuce. : 

‘The soul s0 Tong imprisoned in its hard-case of eynteal 
misanthropy was struggling to assert its divine essance. 
Tonoconce, the touchstone of human sympathy, struck 
upon the chord which vibrates in soft cadences, reacliing 
fur down into the heart, and awakening tender memories. 

‘The child was lifted to the side of his bed, and under 
‘the influence of softening emotion, he said: “I would 
Dless you, little Kitty, but my blessing might turn into a 
curse.’ Ho placed his bony hand upon the golden head, 
and then drew it back somewhat impatiently, saying: 
“Toke her away ; it is too late now to wish that I had 
taught hor to love mo,” 

Kitty was again sottled near the fire, and the woman 
‘went back to the side of the dying man, He was breath- 
ing painfully, She mado a moyement to raise him, which 
he scornfully repulsed. 
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«Stand there, and listen,” he said, speaking slowly and 
catching his breath, while the old, hard look came back 
into his fuce. It is coming fast enough, Frances Feathor- 
stone; my time is growing fearfully short. The sum- 
ming up of your offences against me and mine might 
arouse the slumbering passion-which has consumed away 
my life, and might now hasten its departure, Iwill havo 
discharged my debt to you when you know my firm and 
‘unalterable will with regard to the child, ‘The actions of 
Providence are mysterious beyond our ken, and mérey is 
ono of its most visible ministrants. In examining, as T 
have done, the motives which influence my actions, I have 
no hesitation in attributing them to what I consider a 
senso of justice, Hate, perhaps, has tyrannized over my 
jndgment—so be it. I leave to Providence the exereiso 
of mercy. My mind has too long habituated itself to the 
contemplation of my wrongs to swerve now from the exe- 
cution of an inexorable decision, I know that a man 
hazards much when ho attempts to compass the infinite by 
the finite; but I have dared to attompt tho dirvetion of a 
human life—to assume the rerponsibility of the governing 
influences which are to turn it to good or to evil.” 

Ho paused ; his voice had,sunk 60 low that Frances 
Featherstone could scarcely hear his words, After a si- 
lence of several minutes he badd her bring the Bible from 
the table. She moved at his command, as though under 
some fell influence, mechanically placing her hand upon 


pen 
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the holy volume, and saying in @ hollow voice—for she 
divined his purposo—* T am ready.” 

“ Repeat after me: ‘swear, as [ hope for God's mercy, 
‘that I will abide by the conditions of Ethan Featherstone’s 
will, I swear, from this night, to renounce all elaim to 
ierine, tho lawful heir of Oscar’ Featheistone,’” 

A low ery burst from her lips, “Oh!” she moaned, 
“is this your revengo?” 

+ Refs,” the old man said, “and the eid goes fri 
here a beggar like yourself” . 

The colorless fice scemed to grow more livid in its 
sharp agony a8 she murmured; “ I consent” 

“Now read this,” ho suid, drawing a folded 
from Deneath his pillow. “It is a copy of my will, It 
ia well that you should neqnaint yourself with its contents, 
Read, so that I may not lose a word.” 

‘In low, quavering tones sho commenced. 

Louder,” he whispered hoarsely. “Your yoico waa 
not wont to tremble thus.” 

She gave him one flashing glance, while the flush of 
anger mounted to her cheok 5 but some powerful motive 
moved hor tg obedionee, arid sho recommenced, thi 
in a clear, distiiiet voi 

“This is my last will and testament,  naine, appoint, 
‘and constitute James MeStebbina the executor of my 
estate. After the payment of all my jist debts, ['direct 
mmy exocutor to take chargo and possession of all my 
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property, real and personal, and to hold the same in trust 
for the benefit of Catherine Featherstone, now aged threo 
years. Wien said Catherine shall have reached the age 
of twenty-one years, I hereby direct James MeStebbins, 
my executor, to deliver over to the said Catherine Feather. 
stone the property of which T die possessed, together with 
all the inerease which shall have accumulated from the 
period of my death to the period of the transfer, thereby 
ituting her my sole and universal heir, under and 
upon the following conditions’: 2 

‘The eoditiona upon which T above bequeath all of 
my estato to Catherine Featherstone are, that she shall 
immediately, upon my death, be removed from the cus 
tody of her mother, and that no intercourse or correspon 
dence shall exist Lotwoon the said Catherine Featherstone 
and her mother, at any time or under any cireumstances, 
‘until she shall have attained her twenty-first year. 

“During the minority of the said Catherino Feather- 
stone, I direct my executor to provide for her sub- 
sistence ab the rate of $30 (thirty dollars) monthly, to 
be delivered to such protectors as she may have, without 
disclosing her origin, or the source whence come these 
provisions. * . 

«Should, however, these conditions not have been ob- 
served, and Catherine have held communication and inter- 
course with her mother, and have been under her protec- 


tion, guidance, and advice, then I revoke all bequests and 
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dispositions in her behalf, aiyl T designate and make my 
nephew, Gaston de Ferriere, the yon of my sister, Agnes 
Featherstone, by her lawful husband, Charles Alphonse 
de Perricre, my sole and universal heir; and I direct my 
execntor to turn over and convey to him all my estate, 
charging him, however, with an annuity in favor of 
Catherine Featherstone of $500 (five hundred dollars) dur- 
ing the term of her natural life.” 

“Stop,” said the old man, “ the rest docs not concern, 
you, Dring the inl and paper from yonder table. Write, 
as T dietate,”” 

Slo wrote, without remonstranee, the note whieh Juba 
Maribel found pinned to Kitty’s dress, ' 

Kitty had fallen asleep by tho firo, her rosy Tips apart, 
the flush of sleep on her checks, Her head had dropped 
sideways, and the little rosy hands lay on her lap, Oh! 
what a picture to contemplate! Frances Featherstone 

ooking at her, and the old man from the bed lay 
Tooking at the two. Once, the woman turned an entreat- 
ing glance towards him, but sho withdrew it with a de- 
spairing sigh. 

“Wiyrdo you linger?” he said; “you must not be 
found here.” 

She raisod the sleeping child in hor arms, pressinig her 
with a passionate movement to her bosom, and then 
placed her ina chair beside tho bed, UKitty gave a con- 
of the chair, 


tented sigh as hor head sunk upon the at 
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Exhausted by the long journey, the child slopt, all une 
conscious of her mother’s martyrdoni. 

Frances kuclt for a moment beside the child, her whole 
soul seeming to go forth to her as she coverod her with 
that look of incffable tenderiuess which wells from a 
mother’s heart, ‘Then rising, with a wild agony in her 
face, and without hazanding another lock, she left the room, 
This woman, in the supreme moment of decision, had 
reached a point of heroisn which exalted her to a standard 
of virtue strongly in contradigtion to her -past, and per 
aps ineffoctnal in its influence upon her futures yet, for 
the moment, the one pure sentiment of her heart—her 
love for her child—was the incentive which moved her to 
‘a sacrifice that embodied a total renunciation of those ties, 
nce of which cost so terriblen pang to a mother’s 


the sever 


heart. 

‘There are many erownless martyrs—unrecorded saints— 
heroie sets of selfalnegation that in 
only known by the higher Power which inspires them, 
“They are none the less grand—none the less worthy of 
immortality. \ 


ny instances aro 


CHAPTER U1 
"1. Winn ne WeLcouH THEN #7? 


jes John Maribel 
mind for 
ght reeciye 
the 


TURING the ride of tw 
Tid ample time to east about inh 
some plan by whieh his new char 

the care which her tender agerequired. As he fold 

little soft thing in his strong arms, great tenderness 
wont out towards her.” She seemed so greatly to Ie pitied 
in hor infuntine forlormess! Hach time that the sweet 

Lips were held up for a kiss, another Tink was forged in 

tho chain of his bondage. A. gi 

yield to helplessness ! 


it heart is so quick to 


‘ootweon their confiding trust and thesympathy which wins 
it, -Kitty*s often-roponted  Oo's dood, John,” was Lut the 
manifestation of lier satisfaction in hor new friend, greatly 
cabanced by her enjoyment, of Mrs, Triggs's wireet cake. 
Inall probability, tho sweet, cakes eansed the predominant 
fooling, Is it not a little shocking to the fin 
i in human love 14 


sonsibilities 


when wo seo that the prbiciple of Fai 
adtetites that love to 


mainly created by the power wl 
gnutify the senses? 


ee 
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‘The increasing inclemoncy of the weather, and the late-, 
ness of the hour when the doach reached the town, induced 
John Maribe] to put into immediate execution a pln 

i , offered itself as the only 

solution of a difficulty, which was every instant growing 

more serious. Calling @ eab, he directed the driver to 
take him to Samuel Pitkin’s, 180 Brond strect. 

‘An exclamation of delight burst from Kitty whon she 
found herself before. brilliantly-lighted wi 
Chwistinas good things were piled in bowil 
dance, and surmounted by a figure of Santa Cluus with a 

sprig of holly in his hand, In tho midst of the torapting 
display, a highly-illuminated card informed the publ 
that Samuel Pitkin wished them a happy Christmas, and 
invited them to go within, where they would find the 
means of spending it merrily, at the Teast possible expense. 

Jolin Maribel smiled as his eye fell upon honest Pitkin’s 

card. It was a simple device toallure the passer-by 5, but 

John Maribel know that Samuel Pitkin would amply fulfil 

‘tho promise held out, both as to quality and weight. 

When Kitty hiad looked until her Tittle heart was really 

to burat with covetousness, John took her in his arms, aud 

oponing the glass door entered the shop. Mx, Pithin was 


low, where 


ving abun- 


jn tho act of weighing out a pound of eantied citron when 
le espied De, Maribel, Wiping Lis hands, he ‘came from 
Jind the counter with an expression of questioning 


curiosity upon his face. 


: 


x 
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“Eh! Doctor,” he cried; what's this you've brought 
ws? 10's Christmas times, and most people aro looking for 
surprises; but, upon my word, I didu’t expect to see you 
coming here with a—, declare, if itisn’t a little girl!” 

Now John Maribel 
find that Mr. Pitkin was inclined to’ take his coming with 
the child so good-naturedly, and, indulging his Lumor, he 
said: ; 

“May T tako her in by tlio fire, Mr, Pitkin? Sho ih 
tired from hier loug journey.” . 

‘They passed into the litt parlor, all aglow with Hight 
from the routing fire, and brilliant with Chistinas holly. 
A comfortable, motherlylooking little woman, {n the 
whitest of enps, sat knitting on one side of the fireplace. 
She rose at sight of John Maribel, and so great was hor 
astonishment as her oyes fell upon the pretty little ereature 
wliom he carvied in his arms, that her knitting dropped 
froln her hands, the ball of yarn rolling into the fire. 

“Why, Dr. John, who's this you've brought to us? 
Oh! my heart! the pretty, pretty angel!” she ex. 
claimed, as Dr. Maribel released Kitty's curls from tho 
mufling coinforter. “Oh, the deary dear!” And sho 
took the child Yo her motherly bosom, and covered hier 
with kisses. 

“o's dood too,” lispedl Kitty, setting the kind woman 
off again into paroxysms of admiration. 

Mr. Pitkin looked on with a puzzled fice. He under. 
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stood nothing about it, and was each moment becoming 
more bewildered, Jol Maribel thought it time to ex- 
Plain so he told the good couple all that ho knew about 
the chil, He lind thought of Mtr. Pitkin as the person 
most likely to ssmme the chargo of the chiki, without 
stinting her of love, the thing whieh children most thrive 
upon. Kitty might; in time, make up to them for all that 
they lad lost, and—Joln suddenly pansed fn painful con- 
fusion—utterly amuized at the result of his words, for 
Mrs. Pitkin had rushed into the arms of hembusbaud, and 
was saying, between sobbing and weoping: 

«J's pretty Martha come back to us, Samiucl ! 
you're a little wears but it’s no use suving when you've 
nono of your own to leave it to.” 

(11's Christmas eve, Susan,” answered Mr. Pitkin, 
«(Peace on earth, aud good will to mon.’ For litilo 
Martha's sake," and-a tear trembled in his eyo, we will 
eop tho child.” ‘ 

“Pray allow me to explain,” said John Maribel, who 
ad again taken the child im his arms, for her little face 
ing. “1 fear that I have managed 
Dut awkwardly, if you undcistand that in bringing this 
child to you I yicld all responsibility for her, On the 
contrary, I claim my share in her maintenance, You 
dear Mrs, Pitkin, ean do much more for her—you cam 
give her a mother’s love and care.” 

‘Mr. Pitkin, it mmst ho confessed, was strongly biased by 


T know 


wos white and qui 
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_—what Mrs. Pitkin termed « nabege) ; * and we all know 
how quickly eonscienee, which usually prompts us to do 
Tight, accommodates itself tothe impulse which i 
todo wrong. He had but a jnoment before pronounced 
the words of the angelic chorus, which, on that memorable 
night of a Saviour’s advent, burst upon We Judean shep 
herds in glorious harmony, Peace pn earth, and good will 
to men.” Samuel Pitkin’s good will never overstepped 
the barrier of his ruling motive; and boing really sincera 
in his desire to do right, but obstinately avorse from 
Parting with his money, he accommodated his charity to 
suit the suggestions of a conscience which had suffured hiird, 
vsaye, but still attempted to perform its duty in the way. 
of admonitions, which wero sometimes grudgingly obeycil. 
‘On this oceasion he must have experienced a sharper re- 
minder than usual; for thougli at heart glad to ‘know 
that Dr. Maribel would do his part—and ho knew that 

would be a generous one—ho said: “She is a little 

thing yet; and mother and I won't grumble about the 
bit [she will eat, I might be better off; but I don’t com: 


pai.” 
ae Samuel!” cried Mrs, Pitkin, “ to hear you talk, 
ono might think that you had squandered your savings, 
when you've got a pretty sum laid by. 
“ThatWneither here nor there, mother. Give the child 
her tea, and PN bring down the little bod.” 
John Maribel, being anxious to got homo, saw with 


Nes 
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satisfaction that Kitty's welcome was assured, Promis: 
ing to rotumn on tho morrow, he kissed tho child, who 
strongly protestoil against hin departure, anil would be cou 
soled only when Mr. Pithin took her into the shop, and 
from the depths of a glass jar drew’ out a stick of bright 
canily. . 


On opening the door leading into the strect, John 
Maribel met face to face his travelling companion, Perry 


Deane, the young man who lial given up his place in the 


coach to him. 

“This is indeed a piece of good fortune |" heexclaimed, 
stepping back into the shop. “Allow me to thank you 
again, Mr, Deane, for your gonesous conduct talittle Kitty, 
and to ask you todo me the favor to call at my office at 
your earliest o 


ir; Dut, really, I am 
bat an humble journeyman carpenter; und Perry said 
it ns though he was proud of not being ashamed to own 
it 

A pair of honest oyos are a wondrous advantage to a 
mans and when John Maribel held out his hand and said : 
“Tam heartily glad to know you,” looking straight at 
‘Perry Deane, the young carpenter gave back the friendly 
look, yielding at once to tho potent influence, 

‘Tho disparities of birth and* position were swept away 
by a manner which scemed to take sweetness from the 
amenities of the heack, ‘The delicate tct of » well bred 


} 
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man had overcome tho prod shyness of the young 
nd Perry gave tho vequired promise, as John 


Maribel, again shaking hands, went out into the street. 


earponte 


CHAPTER LY, 
“ou, WHAT A syairaniy oF wor 15 THis!” 


ALLEN Perry entered the porlor, he found it empty ; 
the bedroom door being ajar, he ventured to 
look in, What was his surprise to see the old 
couple standing together, their heads bowed over an old« 
fashioned daguerreotype case, which Mrs, Pitkin held, 
shifting the position from timo to timo in order to got a 
Detter view of the treacherous image, while Mr, Pitkin 
was hetually wiping his eyes with his red silk hand- 
kerehief, 

“You remember that little frock, Samuel,” said Mf 
Pitkin; “how L worked evenings, « tucking and tucking, 
atntil my eyes Was nearly out, so/fine was they, and regular 
ton thread; and you bought ‘the bit of ribbon to tie np 
the sleeves ; and pa, he gave hier the little red shoes, and 
proud was we when we all went off together, you carrying 
‘Martha, and had her picture taken. Do you see any like- 
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ness, Samucl, between the two? No, I'm afraid thero 
ain't, Martha's hair was'dark, and her skin was not so 
fair; but children is children ; their sweet ways is all tho 
same, anid may be, when God takes one away, he makes a 
place for another.” 

Perry's eyes had wandered from the old people to the 
child, who lay in the little bed which had been brought 
from the garret, where it had stood tenantless for so many 
years, She was curled up in her soft nest, her hair dover 
vg the pillow, and contrasting in its golden tint with the 

Jong eyelashes that shadowed her cheeks, fltished into a 
delicate rose hue, like the lining of a sea-shell, ‘The parted 

lips showed the small, regular teeth; and one dimpled 

und rested on the coverlet. Perry turned again to look 
at the two old faces, transformed by the magic of parental 
loves touching in their grief; softened into actual come- 
liness by the recolleetion of those few brief years when 
little Martha was their own; drawn into closer sympathy 
over the blurred picture, and trying to believe that their 
old hearts could take in another love—that the child so 
strangely committed to their care would fill the place of 


the lost one. 
Ab, Samuel 1 Mes. Pidkin said, shutting the case of 
thedaguerreotype, ‘this one was bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh.” : 
Simple words, which exhaust all that we could say of 
that love, so nearly perfect—so nearly divine, which 
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lives in a mother’s heart, Perry, went softly back to the 

ind seated himself in his accustomed place. He felt 
guilty, as though he had violated the sanctuary of thir 
inner lives. Hitherto, he had thought old Pitkin's soul 
no larger than one of his nutwegs, and his heart as 
incapable of any gentle emotion; and here he was ery- 
jing over a baby’s picture, Mother Pitkin had risen into 
the dignity of a sorrowing Rachel, Her round face 
was no longer meaningless’ to Perry, and when she 
came into the room, he todk her hand, and said quite 
gently: 

“Mother, I'm glad to be here to-night. May God send 
you many a happy Christmas evé, and happier Christmas 
mornings.” ‘Tho timbre of hi 
his own car, for his words were a nearer approach to 
fontiment than ho was accustomed to makes and he 
shradk sway in confusion from tho tearful old fico, now 
turndd up towards his—near enough to have received the 
kciss hich he was half-tompted to give, Instead, he put 
his hand into his pocket and drew out a soft package, 
which he opened. 

“1 hearl-you say that you would like to have some 
country-spun wool,such as you used to knit with in your 
young days. While I was up at Mapleton T got this for 
you.” 

“The very thing I was wishing for to-night! Samuel, 

} he likes knitted socks; and bought yarn don’t seem to last 


voice struck strangely upon 
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Jike that you got spun by the country folks, Tt takes you, 


Perry, to humor an old woman.” 

In the meantime Mr, Pitkim had sot out Jomons and 
suggur and n decanter of whiskey, ‘Tho old man was fa- 
mons at mixing punch ; to-night, of all nights, he mixed 
it with care, measuring out the ingredients, and stirring, 
fil Porry thought that he would never have finished. 
‘And there was the cold chicken pie, its mised crust lying 
so tomptingly near the kuife which Mrs, Pitkin had laid 
con tho top of it, Atlast they glrew up around the table, 
Mrs, Pitkin first going in to take a look at Kitty. While 
Jooks on with smiling 


Porry is eating his pie, Mrs. P 
nitisfuction, Sho was proud of her pastry, and secretly 
gloried in Perry's appotite, porverting the art of cookery 
toa flattery of his palate, which might have jeopardized 
his digestive apparatus, had it not been under the control 
of a perfect physical organization, As it was, Perry's 
appetite was a standing joke; and to look at him, tall and 
Droad and strong, one could connect no idea of pain or 
sickness with the vigor of his young life. ‘The monthly 
stipend which he paid for board and lodging was scarcely 
‘The okd couple had grown 


a great measure to depend 
‘upon him for counsel, trusting to his common-sense view 
of things, which seldom led Dérry’s opin 
ions were based upon a practical working out of their re- 
sults, He seldom hit a nail on the head without driving 


z Se) 
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it solidly into the heart of thdwood and he had bame 
‘mered out a good many ideas from tho hard routine of a 
From his on standpoint he looked upon 
his trate as being tho very best in the work; and hv eone 


workman's life, 


to fight off the disadvantages of poverty and want of « 
caution, His code of morals was simple enough. With 


Lim, right was right, and his proad, honest ogoisin hind a 
hearty dislike to whatover interfered with his eredit and 
respectability, Mra, Pitkin/was wout to say that Perry 


was a “likely young man.” ‘Translated into more olegant 
Parlanee, he was a handsome man, Ilis welliefined fea 
tures, not wanting in regularity, wero set off by a luxitic 
ant beard and @ eloso-curling crop of black hair; and he 
had a direct way of looking at poople whom ho addressed, 
as fhe was giving them the fullest opportunity of reading 
into the depths of his soul, whilo, all unconsciously, lhe was 
exertibg a certain powor, generally a conciliatory one, 
which, being charucteristically calm, lent him a dignity 
that raised him at once to that importance which imper= 
coptibly clings to a man whose individuality nese no 
Props—no accidental influcnce, and ntunds out boldly 
asserting itself \As the son of’ Peleus Ind a vulnora- 
Lie heel, owing to the earclossntss of Thetis, so Nature 
‘has boon scarecly Jess blamable; for’ while she endows 
hor children with qualities calculated to protect them 
\ from danger, she frequently leaves some vulnerable weak- 


vi 
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hops whieh often upsets the whole moral harmony of a 
character. s . 

Unhappily for Perry Deangy lie possessed this wonkness 
in the shape of pride, which narrowed this mental vision 5 
and, as in optics, we see everything by means of the rays 
of Fight which proceed. from 
himself to bo biased by influences emanating from this 
pride, He know that it was only upon the assessment 
of his personal merit that he was to be valued; axd his 
oud, sensitive nature was covetous of that approbation 
arhich depends so completely upon that meri He had a 
old, not fo say presumptuots, reliance upon himself. 
From his carliost years this reliance Tad proved his best 
friend, During his friendless childhood he had learned 
to cstimate tho slim chances of tho world’s sympathetic 
sid, anil he was litle inclined now to lean upon any mant- 
festation of it, $0, as ho rose from the table, he wald to 
Mrs. Pitkin: 

“Pm half sorry that I promised to go to Dr. Maribel. 
Tean’t sve that wo've got anything in common, or that he 
Las any enuse to fee! bound to continue our acquaintance.” 

“There it is again, Perry 1” repliod Mr. Pitkin,“ Y 
never know when a man imeans well by you. ‘Take my 
word for it, John Maribel will be glad to soe you.” 

As if Perry wasn't ns good as the best,” ‘put in Mr 
Pitkin, 

“Thank you, mother,” answered Berry, smiling, “I 


so Perry was apt to allow 
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fam sure, if your good opinion could \help mo, I would be 
as ‘good as the bests? but, unfortunately, Tam not, in 
ove sense of the word. Iam not a gentleman, as the 
world goes ; and a carpeifter has no business putting him- 
self in the way of gotting floored for being out of his 
place.” 

“Dear me! but you've a masterful spirit, Perry. Just 
you take my adviev, and go and sce Dr. Maribel quite 
natural like, I'M brash your best coat; and there's your 
now shirt, os stiff as starch can make it ; and the red cra 
vat that sets you off’ so ni 

“Stop, niother,” eried Perry. © You don't suppose 
that I'm going dressed up in my best clothes to see Drie 
Maribel? Can't you seo that T'd be trying to ape the gen- 
tleman, No; I go as the carpenter, Perry Deane, or not 
at all,” 

“You'fe right there,” said Mr, Pitkin, putti 
the Se it ho had taken up preparatory to going to 
bed. “You're right, Perry ; every man is entitled to be 
judged for himself, and I, for one, don’t believe in making 
pretensions, Proteusions sit on a man like a badly-fitting 
J coat, Lonly siythat I don’t know any one who can hold 

his own better than Jou; and you'll’ be standing in your 
own light if you don't accept what a man, as honest as 


ly, and—” 


down, 


yourself, offers you.” 
“Wall,” answered Perry, “I'l seo aboutyit in the 
niprning.- Goodnight ; 1 shall be off to the shop by day- 
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Vight. Mr, Graleum iy sure to be there wi 
You needn't put up anything fo 
ack to breakfast.” : 
itty slept’on. ‘The noise died away in the street. 
‘Tho clock went tick, tack, tick, tnek, and the sleot pelted 
against the windows, Honest Pitkin was dreaming, per- 
chance, of his Christrias customers, and heard not the 
stealthy stop, tho ereaking sound of an opening door, close 
to his tmconscious head, He slept on, unwaking by the 
closing again of the door, or tho apparition oP Mrs. Pit- 
_kin carrying in her arms a doll’s cradle, which she placed 
close beside Kitty's bed. 

There,” she murmured, “Santa Clius has come for 
you, little one. It was my Martha’s—tho doll and all.” 

‘Tonderly she smoothed the bit of faded silk that covered 
the doll, and a teardrop fell upon it, She did not heed 
it, but i was gathered by the recording angel and car- 
ried where the treasures of human love are garnered for 
eternity. 


vg for awe. 
me, mother, Vil be 


CITAPTER, V, 


“100 GENT! 


OUN MARIBEL office was a snug little room, 

on the ground floor of the house in which ho 
lived, Back of the office was a waiting-room. 

for patients, and from ten to twelve Pat, it was generally 
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oceupied by that closs who draw\ largely upon a young 
physician’s time and patience, and yiéld but little inereaso 
to his income, Besides the house, he possessed nothing 
but his profession ; and as yet this barely sufficed for his 
maintenanee, and that of an invalid annt, his sole survive 
ing relative, 

This old aunt w: 


now silting by the parlor fire up- 
stairs, enveloped in a long black cloak, and raising her 
thin wizened fico every now and then to look at the 
mantolelock, It was on the stroke to nine before Jolin 
Maribel mado his appearance, ‘The furniture of the room 
was old and threadbare; the hard-bucked chi 
grinily against the walls, aud the old lady looked as if 
she had crept out of tho past, of which everything in tho 
room seemed to be a relic, except the young man who 
stood on the hearth-rug—his fect wide apart, and his back 
+ to the fire. ‘This young mun was pleasant to look at, 
‘Though no Apollo, he did look as though Earth might 
linve le at his birth, His face, in which no one fea 
ture was remarkable, except, perhaps, his blue eyes, was 
characterized by its look of open, genial honesty, and by 
the play of his flexible mouth, which formed itself so 
into a sinile, brightening ityinto an attractiveness 
at won for him, wherever he wai known, the popularity 
which attaches itself to a man who is universally conceded 
to be a “good follow.” Not a good-for-nothing good 
fellow”—a pleasant, unprincipled care-for-naught; but a 


rs stool 


dima 
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thoroughly honest, large-hearted man, a little careless of 
his own interest, but delicately sensitive to those of his 
fellow-men, E 

Me had a lusbit of passing his fingers through his blond 
air, which euéled closely to his heads and he stood now 
looking at Aunt Parrott as though he were puzzled over 
the palpable paradox of wishing a merry Christmas to 
the vinegurfaced old lady. 
um really sorry to have kept you waiting, autit,” 
howaid “Dut really I was quite used up last ni 
won't have to go up to Stony-lill again. ‘TW old man 
is dead, and Pm. glai—” 

What, John! glad! You do not mean to sy that 
‘you are glad that the man is dead 2” 

“Well, not exactly, aunt, [only mean that going up 
there was a bore; and I would much rather find a paying 
yationt at home:? 

“Paying pationt! Indeed, you might well wish for 


one.” 

“ Unfortunately, wishing is a very idle business? 
Jaughed John, “In spite of the hard times, I have brought 
nt.” He drow from his pocket a 
ing pair of gold spectacles, and 
laid it on her lap. You've wort your steel ones long 


you a Christmas pre 


inorocea ease con 


enough.” ‘ 
She took the spectacles from the case, and balanced 
them for a moment in her small, thin hand, as if she wore 


~\ 
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them, and estimating tadie valuos then, looking 
im, she said : 
old spectacles, John Maribel Is this the use to 
which you put old Keathorstone’s money?” 

‘The ungracious reception of 
to cause him any annoyance; for he 


weoighi 


gift seomed mither to 


amuse John # 
Jaughingly rejoined : 

“Come, aunt, put them on your nose, A yey small 
portion of old Featherstone’s money wont in the pureliase ; 
and T-promise you that you shall nob want sugar for your 
tea in consequence of my ‘extravaganes, Al! hero's 
Nellic with the lewkettle, L never was more hungry in, 
my life! 

Te wheeled the old Iady up to the table; for, in eoyse- 
quence of 1 fill, she had not walked for years; and old, 
ugly, fretful, and seemingly ungrateful, Aunt Parrott was 
ts sym 


tho recipient of a tenderness almost womanly 


~ pathyla courtesy, emanating from a strong, manly heart, 


which yielded a reveront humility to her age and infirmity, 
showing itself in attention to her bodily wants, not in tho 
indulgenee of her thousand eaprices. John Maribel could 
never have been seen to greater advantage than in contrast 
with the did woman who made his visdvis at table. 
Perhaps all thé-sunshine of her life beamed upon her 
from his face, She softened ander its influence. No 
‘one knew this better than Nellie Shoa, the muchtried 
and sole domestic of tho ostablishment, who was apt 
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to wait for Dr. John's presence before preferring a 
request, ‘ 

Nellie had learned hy sad experiences to look out for 
traps which wero artfully set for her, and which more 
than once had sprung upon her unwary steps. Candles, 
‘and sugar, and port wine, were supposed by Mrs. Parrott, 
to be ohjects of peculiar temptation to the girl; and vanity 
and love of “ followers ” her crowning weaknesses. 

On this oceasion Nellie had smartened her usually plain 
attire by a flaming ribbon, which, with utter disregard of 
combination, she had tied about her hair, ~~, 

John Maribel smiled as he noticed the ilffchosen ornn- 
3 but Mrs. Parrott was absolutely speechless, . Sho 
swallowed a mouthful of toast, the while seanning Nellio 
with her keen, black eyes, 

“Take care, Nellie Shea!” she said, “your head is most, 
alarmingly suggestive of inflammability.” 

Please, mavamj” answered Nellic, quailing under the 
sarcasm, “I got it as near of a color as I could, that you 
mightn’t notice I had it on.” 

Tohn Maribel broke into a hearty laugh; and Nellie, 
‘under cover of it, escaped from her inquisitor, 

She reappeared in a few moments to say that Dr. John 


mi 


seas wanted in the office. : 
‘He wheeled Mrs, Parrott back to her place 
fire; the table containing er books and papers was draw, 


up close to her side; and with a tender tone im his dec 


~ 
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voice, John said: “Now, aunt, try the new glassos, 
wish I could stay with you a little longer this morning ; 
but perhaps this is the paying patient, and wo must not 


neglect him.” 

“Oh, John! If I could but shake off but one seven 
years from these old arms and legs, by the good Gods 
Yd go with you, Pray smooth down your hair, and look 
like what you really are—a skilful physician.” 

7'm sure that Tam very gratefial and proud of your 
good opinion, aunt. I shall/be punetual to dinner.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
\ S qumss ar sink veAns, 1 uymtEn.” 


JT was a hard blow to the young fellow when he 
Inew that at the outset of his career he was to 
Lo shackled by the multiform cares that come 
with responsibility unaided by independence. Fortunately 
for him, a strorig, hopeful nature predominated over 
natural discouragement; s0 that when he reveived a letter 
from a New York lawyer informing him that an wiknown 
‘aunt, destitute and an invalid, appealed td-tin for sueapr, 


ae 


vs 
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he set out at once, conscientiously convinesd that he was 


performing only a simple dut; < 
Youth is naturally antagonistic to the selfish exactions 
of age; and John Mavibel’s lifo might have been om- , 
Dittered had‘ he not possessed, in ils outset, faith in a 
problem not yet. proved by experience—that of working 
out his own life to n result, whieh, puzzling as it might be, 
yet grow plainer day Ly day, by the exercise of persevering 
reliance on the fortuitous concurrence of those atoms of 
cireumstancs that often mako up the whole of success. +. 
Intellect possesses instincts which urge itt cut lone 
_-from the leading strings of reason, and some of its most 
Urilliant achiovements have been accomplished without 
tho aid of this timorous adviser. i 
John Maribel was not wont to appeal to her, ‘The 
warm impulses of his heart rebelled against her prudent 
suggestions, and it may bo fairly alleged against hit that 
ho trusted greatly to the charm of his manner, which, 
in its winning afability, drew out the kindness which 
lurks in every luman heart, needing only the magic of 
tono and look to kindle it into active sympathy. No 
one spoke of John Maribel as a handsome man; but 
every fuce grow brighter in lis presence; every care 
seemed lighter under the honesty Iearty kinduess, which 
perhaps with him was coustitutioual, but none the less 


elective, 


He was peculiarly simpatico, aud even Mrs Parrott 


~ woman, shut up in John Ma 
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melted towards him, when to’all the world besides she 
seemed utterly shut out from those gentler emotions which 


= We suppose conjoined to goodness, It is quite possible, in 


the perpetual ebb and flaw of human life, to come across 
ono completely hidden from our understanding, utterly 
unreadable from our point of view. ‘The lonely old 
house, had determine 
edly turned her back upon all social amenities, and pre= 
sented the aspect of withered, shrunken Iumanity, em, 
Dittered by long buffeting; by misfortunes of which she, 
never spoke, and which seemed to linve turned all the 
sweetness of her life into the acid of vinegar. Com 
pletely out of harmony with the uncomely exterioy was 
the vivid, restless mind, whieh lived upon tho very best 
intollectual food, She devoured books, and, when she 
chose, she could tall well about them but it was not 
often her whim to do so, She would sometimes pounce 
‘upod John with a date or a quotation—which was as 
likely to be in German or Italian as in English—and take 
Lim up roundly on his classies; and on oecasion the old 
lady would deal out an cpigrammatic sentence which 
actually st his teeth on edge. John’s frank, warm nature 
sheltered him, however, from much trucalent attack, and 
drow from her almost a reverence for those qualities which 
were strongly in contrast with her own. She was per 
sistently silent on the subject of her padi-tife, and John 
Maribel had long ccasedl to question her, or evince any 
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curiosity to know more about her than she was 
reveal. ag 
ie Shea had, contrary to all expectation, remained 
in Mrs, Parrott's service and performed for her the offices 
which her helpless condition demanded. ‘The truth was 
that the constant companionship of the old woman had 
grown familiar to the girl; and she had found out that, 
among the nettles which Mrs, Parrott cultivated, was a 
fair flower which bloomed and gave its fragrance, choked 
‘ag it was by the ranker weeds, It had flo all un- 
_fuspected, until one night Nellie discovered its existence. 
Tt was on the night before—Christmas eve, Mra, Par- 
rott was waiting for John, and Nellie, curled up ina 
corner of the fireplace, had fallen into a light sleep. A 
movement—a erackling of paper, and she became con- 
scious that hor mistress was reading a letter, Sho saw 
the old faco shadowed into the softness of grief, the hard 
eyes looking tenderly upon the written characters, and 
when the trembling hands which held the paper fell upon 
huer lap, still firmly elasping it, a convulsive spasm passed 
over her face, and tears, actual (ears, streamed down her 
furrowed checks. It lasted but a moment; a rigid calm 
succeeded the unwonted agitation, the letter was slowly 
folded and put into her pocket, and she rest 
ing, Sho seemed in a 
which symbolizes the chara: ly drawa in 


Hawthorne's “Transformation; but when at last she 
3 


ing to 
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Iaid the book on the table, Sho called to Nellie with a 
Yoice from which all the tartucbs seered gone, and, deaw- 
Nellie, buy your- 


asilyer coin from ber parse, said 
self a pair of stockings.” 

With laudable alucrity Nellie went out on the following 
morning, as soon as the shutters were taken down from 
tho thread.and-noedle store around the corner. ‘The fla 

“ing ribbon was temptingly displayed in the show-ease. She 
«. really meant to buy tho stockings, for her own were sadly. 
‘out at heel; but temptation eaptured her, as it fas many" 


& wiser person, and so Aunt Parrott's money went for 
tho illjudged 


she withered Nellie at the breakfast table, 


orys and sho know it quite well, when 


\ CHAPTER VIL 
y “gin, 17 18 A uysreny.” 


ERRY DEANE came forward whon John Maribot 
ZA entero tho office, extending his hand with » 
Hinquer somewhat reserved, which, however, 


changed at once into casy cordiality under the gonial warmth 
of the welcome which John gave him, 
+ & Pray be seated, Mr, Diane, I take it execedingly kind 
. of you to have come this morning” = &~ 


~ 
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* Really, Doctor, I can’t say that you have anything to 
thank me for. ‘You know that today is « holiday ; “aud 
to-morrow my time belongs to Mr. Graham.” 

‘<Nono of us arv frvo, for that mattor,” answered John. 
Maribel. ‘ Every man is more or less a slave to money- 
getting, and young men like you andl me have first to loole ~ 
to that before wo can strike out in an independent way.” 

“Thoro's a difforoneo,” said Porry, “a vast difference, in 
tho way of getting it. You, for instance, exorcise your own 
fueulties uncontrolled, while Tam paid so much por day to 
g0 hy rule and measure, Myivork is set outfor me, You 
‘aro not oxclnded from a fair ficli of action, ‘and—” 

Ah!” langhod John, my field of action is anything 
but a fair one, my good fellow, and most distressingly nar- 
row, Lalmost envy you the active exorcise of your muscles; 
it is an excollent way to work off an exuberance of impa- 
ticnt ambition.” 

Perry looked at the bright young fellow with a dubious 
smile. It seemed so hard to connect John Maribel with. 
anything so unlovely as that scrambling life of hardship that 
‘was go neatly linked to his own, ‘Thereare some things that 
are as quickly comprehended by men of plain seuse as by 
tho most meditative scholar; and Perry Deane saw at 
‘once that besides the accident of birth, and the greater 
advantage of education, there existed no real barrier to his 
intercomsse with John Maribel; that, indecd, there was a 
strong affinity between himself and this young at 
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finity of common interest—a kiiship of faculties, the exer+ 
cise of which were perhaps their only weapons against the 
lydracheaded difficultios that were sure to rise up to bar 
their way. It was huvdly possible that an Iolatis would 
Le found to smooth it for them. 

"They talked for a half-hour, and then the patients com+ 
menced dropping in, Even Christmas does not spare the 
yangs of rheumatism, or relieve teething babies of their ail- 
ments. So John Maribel and Perry parted 5 not, howover, , 
without a promiso from the latter that he would come, 
again, 

‘The young physician had gone through the routine of 
prescription with patient earnestness; and as a sugar-coat- 
ing to the nauscous doses proscribed, he threw ina jest 
here, a smile there, and much comfort in the way of pleas 
ant,words. No one went away unsatisfied; no one felt 
quip co ill oF 80 hopeless after seoing John Maribel. 

stood now passing his hands through his hair with 
just a shadow of gravity upon his fuco, He was poor— 
poorer to-day than ever, for he had lent Dick Porloy ten 
dollars, How could he have refused so small afavor? And 
there was Kitty! Aunt Parrott would be horrified at this 
new extravagance; but, indeed, it couldn’t bo helped ; it 
was an involuntary charge, But none the less sacred 5 
and — John smiled and-gave his hair another thrust— 
“al is the sweetest angel ! It would talto-éo little to buy 
her gowns—and then there would be no doctor's bills ; and 


ie 
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the old overcoat would hold out for the winter, with a new 
ing, and perhaps the rich patient would make ) 
pearance, sind” —the wish gave birth to  possibility— 
“old Mr, Irby might slip on his marble doorsteps, and— 
good gracious! what a weetch am I!" he exclaimed aloud, 

‘That I deny, Doctor,” said a dapper little man, for 
whom Nellic held open the door. You are neither mor- 
ally nor physiologically correct. never saw a man look 
less like a wretch than you do at this moment.” 

Dr, Maribel blushed a good deal ni he shook hands with 
Mr. MeStebbius, banker, His acquaintanco,With this gon- 
tleman was slight, very slight, inlood ; and he was not a 
little puzzled to know what brought him to his offies, Cor- 
tainly no one could look Jess like a patient than did Mr, 
MeStebbing, He seemed to bear about his elegant, not to. - 
say dainty person, an nroma of affluence and health whieh 
accorded but little with the shabbinessof the surroundings, -- 
When he had laid off his overcoat and drawn his gloves 
from his delicate hands, he seated himself in the only com- 
fortablo chair, and thus addressed John Maribel: 

«A. caso of idiosyneratic quecrness—an eccentric old 
fool! I mean,” scoing a look of bewilderment on John’s 
faco, ‘that you are well rid of old Featherstone’s humors.” 

“T don't seo that,” repliod John, bluntly. “In getting 
rid of his humors I also got rid of his dollars ; and it is not 
hard to sce,” looking around, “that I stand in need of 
then.” a) 
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“You nro still young, De. Maribel, and can afford to 
wait, Excuse any reference to myself, but Imay say that 
at your age my prospects were not more brilliant than are 
yours; yot I flatter myself that fortune has accorded me 
# faic place in her tomple; but to business.” 

John Maribel gave his hair another thrust, and looked 
oxpectantly at the speaker. Business had a most promis- 
ing sound. : 

“T have received instructions,” continued Mr, Me 
Stebbins, “to pay you a monthly allowance of thirty 
dollars for tho support of the child called Kity, who has, 
J think, been put upon you in @ most, unwarrantable 
manner. ‘This allowance is to continue until she reaches 
her majority. I hate mystery, Dr, Maribel, but I believe 
that I must excuse myself from answering the questions 
which it would be porfeetly notural for you toask, When 
I will have handed you this, my instructions will be 
carried but to the letter.” 

‘He gave John a folded paper, something #o suspiciously 
Tike a chock, that the Ulood tingled to the end of his 
fingers; norwas he mistaken, It was a check for two 
hundred and fifty dollars, 

“Really, Lam quite in the dark!” he exelaimod, his 
hand going up to his head. 

“It is yours, Dr. Maribel; a miseratlo Joquest from 

man who might have made you independent without 
marring the large fortune which ho has left behind him, 
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Tt comes, however, very appropriately on Christmas morn= 
ing; and, upon my word, I believe that some genuinely 
good motive induced old Feathierstone to givo it to you. 
‘Porinit me to-offdr you my sincere good wishes, and to say 
good morning to you.” : 


‘Ho Vowed himself out, leaving John with an expression + 


of bowilderment on his face, which was bordering on the 
]udicrous, He started after the little man, too late, 
ever, to redeem his manners, for he was just dri in 
in his coupé. ‘Then clapping Ids hat om his kya, and for- 
getting his overcoat, ho rushed to the grocee’s, and gavo 
Js of the best tea, and the same. 
quantity of ewt sugar, for Aunt Parrott. ‘This wasa cheap 
Kind of happiness—so cheap that it was in the reach of 
almost any one; and yet, cheap as it was, it required the 
exercise of gonnine kindness and unusual simplicity of 
heart to obtain it, We cannot Jaugh at John as he goos 
up the stairs with the bundles, which he had taken from 
the grocer’s bay at the door, A great eart is slow to fini 
ndeed, from its depths unsuspected. 
treasures are ever welling up; and these aro so naturally 
appropriated by otlers, that tliey seem scarecly to belong 
to thir possessor. Selfishness ixessontially absorbing, 1t 
artfully catches the impulses which emanate from a/noble 


an onler for two 


out iti own worth 5 


nature, and turns them to its own advantage, Aunt ” 


Parrott was no exception to this rule. Jolin Maribel’s tea 
and sugar were but teu and sugar to her, She accepted 


a 
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the material comfort, and failed Yo see tho motive that 
idealized the simple gift. John Maribel, to hee also, was 
a good fellow,” a ly 
axiom, “ Look out for mamber one,” and consequently he 
was always gotting tho share of number two. 


iefully ignorant of that wor 


CHAPTER VIET. 


“A LADY So Patn.” 
H will pass over tho nnovontful years of Kitty's 
infiney, to find its fair promine amply fulfilled; 
and as she stands now behind the counter—for 
sho ofteh replacos Mr, Pitkin in the shop—h 
delicate presence ix as evidently incongruous as a rary and 
fragrant éxotic would bein agarden of herbs. Froma low, 
Polished forchead, hor blonde hair was gathorwd into 4 loose 
knot at the back of her head. Little fluffy curls nestled 
yon tho White Lrow, sud contmsted strongly with 
ich wore several shades 


refined und 


Jovi 
dclicately-eurved eyebrows, w 
darker, ‘The eyes werw full, and of a oop violet color, 
while the mouth had lost none” of the witchery of 
fantine smile, and with its rounded chin dnight hnve 
furnished to Zeuxis a model for his Helen, had she lived 
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in tho days when he borrowed from the fair women of 
Crotona a study for his picture. Added to her char 
fuce, und tall, well-doveloped figure, sho possessed the 
explicable charm which jealous Nature has accorded to 50 
fow women, and which art anust ever fail to imitate—tho 
mystery of Grace, Her clear, sweet voice was calling now 
to Mr. Pitkin, and the old man, much bent, and thinner 
than in the days when we first made his acquaintaice, 


came out from the parlor, saying ; = 
“What's the trouble, deary ?” e 
“It is Nellie, grandfather, Sho has come with Mrs, 


Parrott’s love, to ask me to go there; but I think 1 bad 
Dotter stay; you may need me.” 

“No, no, child; business is dull enough now. It don't 
require you and me both to look after the shop; and— 
where is Jope? Off again, I dare say.” 

“Only to take some packages which had to bo sent at 
once, grandfather, I will wait until ho returns.” 

She laid her pretty hand upon the old man’s arm, and 
held up her fueo to him, smiling so artfully, that he forgot 
his irritation—grown to be chronie.with him—and willingly 
gave his consent to her going, 

Kitty had in a great measure taken the place of tho 
good mother, from whom they had parted some years be« 
fore with deep and bitter grief, ‘They spoke of her now 
with a remembrance tinctured with pain, but without 


tho keun regret of recent bereavement, 
‘38 
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Kitty sent Nellie off with the huuwer for Mire, Parrot 
aud then ran up to her little ror to change her dress, 
Her allowaneo of pocket-money was sufficient to permit 
her to sutisfy her uatural taste—in all, respects an exccl- 
ont taste—in choosing good materials, and having her 
clothes well made, When she again entered the shop, at- 
tired for walking, a customor turned to guze at hier with 
evident curiosity depicted on his face. 

“Your daughter ?” Mr. Pitkin, 

Yes,” angwered the old shan shortly ; for ho was chary 
of his words when they went to satisfy questions about 
Kitty. 

Tn the meantime a short, broadshouldered specimen, of 
the genus boy hud entered the shop, and stood with his 
greasy hands stuck into his greasy pockets, gazing at Kitty 
with open-monthed admiration, Small, light-blue eycs, 
a head of sandy-colored hair, a nose like a mottled knobs 
and anes mouth, with teeth which betrayed an unsparing 
‘uso of'tobacco—such was Jopo. Outwardly, an uncouth 
grocer’s boy} and yet possessing an abstract principle of 
tasto which enabled him to see with other eyes than thoso 
which wertnow contemplating Kitty, and which contained 
the power of appreciation, and the virtuo of a great and 
faithful devotion, Gladly would ho have cast himself to 
the earth, and with the humility of a Hindoo devotee avo 
rejoiced to feel her little foot trampling over him ; indeed, 

bin imagination often rovellod in the possibility of this 
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Tuggornaut feat being performed by Kitty, Doubtless it 
was, metaphorically speaking, by Kitty, and by every ono 
else; fora boy of this kind is strangely antagonistic to 
the tenderer emotions of the heart, I might even say to 
luuman sympathy, He is supposed to be as utterly in- 
capable of physical sufforing or fatigue as he is impervious 
to kinduess or gentle treatment; and if by any chanco 
hho gives utterance to his agonized heart, he is rated as an 
“ japertinent fellow,” and threatened with dismissil. It 
is only a wonder that such boys ever grow up to be honest 
men, much more, marked citizens and suécessful mer- 
chants; for such antecedents belong to many of those 
who uow wiekl the power of wealth, and constitute a 
strong and influential clement of society. 

in was rating Jope roundly now, for giving a 
ht of butter to Nellie Shea, 

You'll be the ruin of the shop. Where were your 
oyes?” ; 

“Tooking at her red head, T reckon, Don't you lulf 
belieye what Nellie says about weights, It's them is fulso, 
and not me,” 

‘This very lucid speoch sof Kitty laughing; and sho 
went off, gayly tripping along, her feo shaded by her blue 
gauze veil, It was a Jong walk to John Maribel’s howso; _ 
for years had brought not one, but many, rich patients 
to tho now thriving physici 
house aud lived quite in the suburbe—in a protty cottage, 
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peering from a garden and facing al lovely bay, whence 
came the fresh breeze Mowing inland, porfumo-ladencd 
and health-bearing, Ho had changed his residene to 
please Mrs. Parrott, and, with hin, this was equivalent to 
pleasing himself, 

A shaded pathway ran parallel to tho rond “which 
separated the houses from the beach; and Kitty sauntered 
leisurely along, watching the fur-off whito sails and think 
ing how fast they were bearing onward towards the 
treacherous ocean—that occan that stretched out into 
Boundless mystery, and into which the glowing sun seemed 
to bo sinking. Kitty did not half understand the voices 
which spoke to her heart; but she listened to them and“ 
tried tocatch their She was led hy them towards 
that inexhaustible treasury that opens to those only who 
possess the faculty of soeing and ferling with that sonko 
which w gipat intellect has called a sixti-engo, and whieh 

Trica of the beautify 


anin 


glow was dying out of tho sky, the inystical 
twilight was creeping over land and sea, and Kitty in- 


. stinetively quickened her steps. 


“Kitty, aud John Maribel was at her side 
clasping her hand and looking as pleased as only John 
could look, 

“Tam 0 glad that. you havo overtaken to,” she said, 
* How is it that you are walking to-ni 

\ How ist that I find you loitering hero at this hour? 
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Ah! Kitty, you forget that there is'some risk in walking 
alone on this road. Seo thatrough-looking man! Hi 
presence should be a warning to you, dear.” 

“And it will not be forgotten, dear John; but I do 
Jovo this wall, and I am always thinking of its pleasant 
termi 

John Maribel did not answer; he merely stroked the 
Tittle hand that lay so lovingly in his, Me was thinking 
that Kitty was the dearest and most beautiful of girls; and 
these thoughts were mingled with the self-reproach which 
‘came to him with the knowledge that in some way he had 
maile a sul mistake, He could not bear to associate this 
fair young creature with the course surroundings of her 
ome; he could not bear to think that tho fancies of her 
bright imagination—the confused images of beauity—tho 
treasures of love, might Ianguish and die out amid the 
coldness and barrenness of her life, She was a creature 
for the sunshine—a flower to expand under the genial 
influence of a warm, bright life; and hore, through his 
mistake, by his stupid bluudering, she was as obstinately 
bound to the old grocer as though she were of his own 
flosh and blood. He had made many and unavailing efforts 
to transfer Kitty to his own home; but, with unselfish 
dovotion, she persistently refused to leave the old ian, and 
honorably kept « promise which she had made to Mother 
Pitkin, to give him a daughter's love and duty. If any- 
thing could have raised her toa highor pinnacle of per- 


ion.” 
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— 
« fection in John’s e¥en,-it would have been this heroic 
ut on hor rescue ; 


5 
) 


as nowo ‘the lea 


therefore lhe said : 


“Kitty, have you thought over our conversation ; oF 
have you forgotton my request when wo last met ?” 

“No, dear John, I believe I seldom forget anything 
that you say to me.” 

“Aunt Purrott has grown to love you, as every ono 
svems to do, for that matter, and you are too sensible, and. 
fas too gentle, to resent her vagaries.” 

Kitty laughed, She was #0, accustomed to vay 
every phase of septuagenary ihvention, that an ohjection 
to Aunt Parrott on that score seareely stuck her as a 


serious one, 
+ John,” sho said, “you are asking me todo the very 
thing that you could never bring yourself to do, You 
know that you are Aunt Parrott’s slave; you know that 
you haye delivered yourself over to her, to bo tormented 
with oll Greck tragedies, when you are dying to go to 
bed; abd you have actually taken a p 
to please her. Oh! wise Dr, Maribel, you are as easily 
moulded as wax in that old lady's hands.” 
Women, whether young or old, possess a wonderful 


ofessor of German 


ft lust, when he loast intewds to yield. 
tlety of her tactics is seldom tinderstood by tho sternar 
uv 


ss 


sex. Sho fights with weapons the use of which ho docs 
not know, and flatters his selflove and vanity by allowing 
him the honors of war, taking care to keep hee trininph 
to hereclf, As John opened the garden gate, he know 
‘that Kitty had again conquered ; but her delicate appre- 
ciation of what was best in his own nature softened his 
disappointment, 

Aunt Parrott looked as if sho lind not moved her posi- 
tion in all thew years, ‘Thero sho was, cloak and all, just 
the same quaint eld woman, wizened and shriveled, but 
‘with the clear, sharp eyes that Nellie Shea had been heard 
to say pierced like eambric niéedles, ‘The Gon; 
forcible, but allogether imaginative, To judge from Miss 
Shea's garments, she know little, practically, of the pricks 
of cambric, or any other kind of nowilles 

Kitty drow n chair up to tho tablo at Mrs Parrott's 
bow, and John, on the othurside, sat looking quite happy. 
‘and satisfied but now that we see him with the light 
Salli 
change of seventeen yenrs—soventeen 
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if on his face, wo perceive that there 


periences which, to a physician more than to any other 
man, aro apt to be varied, and often painful. ‘Tho faco 
ad lost somowhat of its fresh coloring, and tho flexible 
mouth did not form itself into a smile so readily as of 
yore. Ho was thirty-nine years okl—a young looking 
mnt, it was said, for his age, Lifes probley was being 
grodually worked out; and, it must be comfemed, that 


~ 
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“ulthongh the sum of experience was growing large, and he 
Thad east it 


p again and again, the result continned to be 
fur from satisfactory. ' 

Love, in its healthful development, imparts to life its 
greatest chem, ‘The tonilerness which a great heart yields 
» weaker creature, beautifies it and makes ib 
the archetype of a purer love—draws it nearer to tho 
divine souree whence cmanates its highest form,” How 
cold and compassiontess a machine is man, when untouched 
by this divine fire—when uninspired by gendine and une 
selfish love, To John Maribel dny other was impossible, ” 
He looked earnestly at Kitty as sho talked to Mra, Par 
rott, and the flush of a dear hope—tho whisper of a possi- 
bility—brightonod his loving eyes, 


ton gont! 


{ CHAPTER LX. 
1 AM OLD AND FOOLISH.” 


RS. PARROTT loved flowers; overy morning 
she was wheeled into the furden to watch Nel 
Jie ent tho roses which profusely adorned the 
room, and always formed a graceful contre-pices for the 
lable, Flowers ure God's messages. Wo ryad thom in + 


) 
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their exquisite colors; we trace upon thed 
the mnarvel of His hundliwork; we breathe t 
and remember whenee it cox ther the 
rose, the acured harebell, the delicate bluslt-rose, and the 
perfumed violet, and tell me if you do not see in their 
perfection an evidence of God's: love; for surely in this 
great, bright, beautiful world, teeming with wonders and 
pregnant with His eare for us, nowhere is it more lovingly 
‘expressed than in the gift of flowers. 

Aunt Parrott's teas wore real feasts for Kitty. ‘She 
Taughed and chatted, and was irresistibly amusing, and 
Nellie applauded with all her ‘heart, She dad havily 

_Aathomed the philosophy of humor but, like many of her 
race, she waa keenly alive to its power, and Kitty, all un- 
wittingly, was often delightfully droll, and tossed about 
her words without the slightest idea that she sometimes 
hit upon an antithesis, ‘The keel of humor lies in this 
nutshell; the crackers which we must use to geb at it 
antithesis, Use the crackers skilfully, and tho result is 
—a laugh; and a laugh, like a glass of good old wine, exe 
hilurates the spirits, warms the heart, and puts ts on a. 
better footing with ourselves and everybouly else. 

ed ona vorandgh, and the repast over, 

Wel wheeled out Aunt Parrott, and Kitty drew 

a rustic chair close beside her, and ‘sai 

Now, Aunt Parrott, Jolin, of eourse, is going'to leave 

us, for in all probability he will have been sent for by 
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What a comfort it\must be to John to thin 
that in her ho his a never-failing patient. As long as 
lier nerves hold 


play upon them to the tune 


“Well, dear, so much the better for John, I have 
always maintained that medicine is not a positive science 
—Ldon’t speak of surgery—and that it admits of mu 
lutitude in its practice. A doctor has, to defer to the 
f his putionts, which is indulged in propor- 
tion as their means enable them to gratify it, Such par 
tients, of cone, are a to physicians, and we 
amnst not quarrel with John’s bread and butter.” 

“T wish he c¢ get them from some other soureé to- 
night.” 

Mrs, Parrott had not heard Kitty's words, Hor keon 
glanop was fixed upon a mass of foliago forming a thick 
Looplet on the left of the house, Sho withdrew it with a 
‘movement, and looked at Kitty with a strange, 
furtive expression, neo sho atartod so violently that hor 
kerehief fell to the floor. There was some- 
thing woind in the palo fueo with tho moonlight. shining 
upon it, Kitty felt uncomfortable w 


imagination 


nerve 


ler the silence of 
‘tho usually garrilous old woman, and wished heartily for 
John's return, Mrs, Parrott) turned suddenly in her 


chair, and said : 
« How is it, my dear, Usat you profor th-stay with old 
Pitkin, when you might come hore?” 
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“Aunt Parrott, I am sure that I. need not say to you 
that there are higher motives than inclination, While 
grandfathor lives, I will never voluntarily leave him,” 

“ Grundfathior 1" etied Mrs Parrott in a tone of con- 
tempt, unconsciously bittor at thought of the old man, 

A searlot flush mantled Kitty's brow, and her yoico 
quivered with emotion as she answored : 

“It is my misfortune to be able to claim no other rela 
tionship; aud'I takeit to be unkind of you, Aunt Parrott, 
to arouse a doubt of its genuinéness, unless Pho added 

_sagerly, “you can satisfy me that I am somebody else's 
grandebild.” 

‘Mra, Parrott, with a quick motion, placed er hand 
over Kitty's mouth,“ Never ask me that, child. I know 
nothing; Lama foolish old woman; don’t mind what 1 
say.” 

Her agitation alarmed Kitty into forget 
deep concern. Forgive me, pray forgive me, Auut Par- 
rott, if Ehave pained you. You know how much we love 
you—John ani 1.” 

“Yes, yes; Goi bless John M ! To has saved 
me from a wicked oll ago, How unfailing an invigorator 

i hin kindness |” © 
Ver sharp features softencd, her voico grow ow and 


ig her own 


and sweeten 


tondor, as sho continued: “I am a poor old wonun, exyi 
over hufiled hopes, As Jong as hope is left to us, dear, 
wo have always somthing to live for, 1 have reached 


~ 
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that poriod when it has turned juto ashes. And now D've 
spoiled your evening for you) and it is as much as old 
People ever do, when they forget that they have no right ‘ 
to rob the young of one moment of their fleoting hap. 
ness. What keeps John, I wonder? Ah! I hear his 
Duggy- wheels.” 
Kitty was already on her way down the garden path to 
meet John, 


CHAPTER X. . 
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ey! John, Tam so glad that you have comy.” 

| “What has occurred, darling? You look as 
white as a ghost.” 

“Ym afraid that Aunt Parrott is not well, John. You 
sonia how her words and manner have startled 
me.” 

Tohn Maribel looked towards the old woman, sitting so 
still, and quickeued his pace; but Mra. Parrott had quite 
recovered her wonted calmness, and Kitty went off to 
get her wrappings, while he sut down beside her, 

“Dve just had a call, Aunt Phrrott, to go to Worleigh”” 
he said. “A. gentleman was waiting at the gate for me—" 
quite an clegant-looking personage—who was-urgent that 
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I should set out at once, Some accident has oeeurred 
th Worleigh, you remember, is the residence of Hi 
Wilbraham ; and Perry has been employed there for the 
past year making repairs, T must, of course, go; but 
first 1 will occompany Kitty home, You are not well, 
Aunt Parrott!” he exclaimed, remarking the extromo 
yullor of her face. 

“Tam perfectly well, John, perfectly well, You have a 
good ten miles’ ride before you, and no time to lose,” 

Her manner reassured him; and as Kitty was ready, 
they said good-uight, leaving'her sitting here; for she 
Iiad refused to go in, ‘The moon hung low over the bay. 
‘The mingled wave and moonlit horizon gave that hint of 
infinity which comes with widespread waters, ‘The still. 
ness was broken by the footsteps only of a belated poles. 
trian or tho rumble of a chance vehicle. Such was the 
position of things—Nellie napping in the dining-room, and 
her mistress musing in her chair, From long habit Nellie 
awoke at the slightest word from her mistress; and she 
_ Was too accustomed to her eaprices to foo! surprised at her 
determination to sit up later than usual. 80 she made 
herself comfortable in an arm-chair, and slopt content- 
cily, while the garden-gate opened, and a woman camo 
swiftly up the path, clearly defined in the moonlight, 

“ Agatha, Agatha! my daughter, you have eome to me 
after all these long, weary years.” 

“ Yes, mother, at last! T have waited for this hour. 
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Towed so much to you that Tshould not come back an 
outeast. I have been tempted a thousand times to break 
my compact. Well is it for me I have the will to queinch 
the volcano of passion which burns within my breast. I 
admit that C have done much wrong; but my punishment 
has been heavy, and the eruel world has not helped mo 
to bear it patiently, Dared I revengo myself upon it 
now, I would throw back its deceitful adulation—its mean 
sycophaney ; I would give it scorn for stiles, and show it, 
that the glamour of success has not made mo forgetful of, 
fits past treachery, I reign now, where once I was a sup- 
Vlieant}; and no tyrant is s0 merciless as he who has once 
been a slave. ‘The one pure joy of my life was snatched 
from me by the cruelty of him who, out of vory pity for 
my desolate misery, might have shown me morey.”” 

She had risen to ler fect, her slight figure quivering 
with excitement, and her face glowing with an almost tragic 


beat 

a: ‘tigress watching for her stolen offspring, so I 
lay in wait for ler,” sho continued, “and I saw her—I 
saw the fair, young fico—I heard the sweet, pure voice 
saying: ‘Dear John, low good you ure.’ ‘Tho sound of 
that voice has aroused within mo all tho unsated yearning 
of motherhood.” She paused’a moment and then added 
with bittor irony: “This gdod John Maribel has well 
fulfilled his charge, don’t you think so? LE have come, 
mother, as I did once before, to ask you to help mo, 
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You have played your. part nobly, generously to ine; 
for 1 comprehend what it costs to a soul like yours 
to Tend itself to deception ;“and if ever a means ju 
fies an end, surely the salvation of a young life ought to 
do it, You know that this exeitable, nervous organiza. 
tion of mine is tremulously alive to the impressions of the 
‘moment; but my gratitude to you is something more than 
tho vibration of tho nerves. It is more truly the, vibra- 
tion of that chord of affection, which must awaken a re- 
sponse in your heart, ‘Tmified by you, Kitty has been 
saved from the consequences of old Featlorstone’s revengo- 
ful hate; and to look at her, one woul scarecly suspect 
that she had been nurtured amid the vulgar surroundings 
of the shop. ‘Thank God that she has bees saved from 
tho vulgarity engendered by low association! Now, per~ 
fect your work, mother, and help me; I have pla: 
have marked out a brilliant career for her and —" 

“Agatha! Agotha! take caro; your hot wilfulness will 
ead you into danger. Leave the child where she is. Has 
your experince not taught you that there is an inexorae 
blo justice which metes ont to ws the portion of the har- 
vest which we ourselves have sown? Leave Kitty whero 
she is, Believe me, there is dangor in tampering with the 
conditions which have so long bound you., Wait, ny 
daughter, with sustaining patience, Comfort will come 
to you in the end.” 

“Do not attempt to turn mo with thoso romonstrances? 


for here 


~\ ‘ 
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suppose that I who ive sold my life's happiness 
for old Featherstone’s moneys will ilo anght to risk ite 


Joss? Kitty once an li 


triumph will be com. 
plete. You say that she ix safer where she is, Is Jol 
Maribel more than man, that he should be insensible wo 
hor beauty? I tell you, it does uot suit me. Do you heed 
mo? It must never be.” i 

“Agatha, you have tried me sorely! What would you 


Dave me do?” 

“Oh! to think of hor,” she cried, evading « dircet, 
answer, yielding hor sweet duty and af’ on to erable, 
old Pith! Why could not John Maribel have give 
her to'you?” 

*Heeause he doomed me unfitled for the charge, When 
Stony-hill, L doubt 
in my care ever 


ho brought the forlorn child away fr 
much whether tho thought of placing h 
entered his mind, There was u pulsiblo incongruity 
betyoen the pretty little creature and an old aud fretfal 
eves Hike me, He did what was fur better for her; he 
‘suredunided her with an atmoyphere of love. She has been 
ght uy ine, und thus expanded, like a beauti- 
ful flower, drinking in its lif from a genial souvee, ‘Trifle 
not, Agatha; with those pure and noble sentiments which 
+ Dest safeguards.” 

exclaimed Agatha, jmpationtly, “have done, 
Catherine. Féatherstone has been Kitty 
Pitkin long enough.” uv 


are 
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“Surely you do not macan, after all these years of sub- 
mission, to forfeit your compact with Mr. Featherstone? 
‘Think of the consequences to Kitty 1” 

“ You do not comprehend me, ‘Therware reasons which 
Juust forever separate me from the acknowledged affection 
of my child; aud my precautions are duly taken. Look 
‘at me,” she exclaimed, letting fall the light shawl which 
covered her person, and concealed tho richness of her 
dress, “The Mistress of Worleigh can surely invite 
whom she pleases to her house.” / 

Mr, Parrott was speecliless for a moment; and then, in 
a frightened, tremulous whisper, she asked: 2 

“Agatha, have you done that ? ” 

“Yea” 

There was silence botween thom, ‘The old woman sab 
with bent head and hands clasped, waiting to hear more, 
fas tho younger one stood looking at hier, At last, she laid 
hor jewolled hand upon the poor, old, trembling fingers, 
said: 

“You are grieved; I know you would be. T did it for 
Kitty's sake ; for Ido not love tho man; but his wealth 
was necessary to me. Poverty makes a fiend of me. 
Hich dresses, and jewels, and ease, and luxury mean tomo, 
ax thoy do to many others, an absenco of temptation ; and 
the natural sequence—a pleasant afd eusy method to Jearn 
to be good. Tt is growing late, T must say good-night. Our 
aus have worked admirably; for De, Mariel ie now on 
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his way to Worleih, and I shall find him there to-morrow 
morning. Babet, my Frendh maid, has only « sprained 
auukle; but she will have Yollowed my directions but 
poorly should she not succeed in detaining the doctor 
tuntil my arrival, Be prepared for a deseription of the 
charming and yirituelfe Mrs, Wilbraham, 


4 €e mando the laughter of an afterncon 
‘That Vivien should attompt the blameless King. 


“T know full well,” an: ed Mrs. Parrott, “ that the 
first thought of your fascinated vietims is one of ndmira- 
tion for those qualities which are the moro dangeroys 
becatise you use them to cover the real bitterness of your 
contempt for them, John Maribel deserves better at your 
hands.” t 

“Good-night,” she answered, stooping and kissing the 
old lady. John Maribel is safe from my wiles ; but he 
must nob thwart me,” 

‘There was a faint odor of bouquet de violette, another light 
kiss on the brow, and Mrs, Parrott was left alone, 
“Nellie’s slumbers had been troubled by the sound of 
voices, She was fully sensible of a presence which was not 
there when her eyes closed ; and the impression was inten- 
sified by a dream, which so, terrified her that, with hair 
standing on end, and wild; dilated eyes, she rushed out on 
the verandah, just in time to see Agatha flitting down tho 


garden path, 
wv 
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“Oh, Lord, ma'am! T've bad such a turn! My head's 
that gone that I don't know as Tam on it or my heels; 
and if 1 ain’t gone blind, I sce.somebody going down. 
the walk.” ee 

“Fie on you, Nellie Shea! You have had a bad dream, 
T warrant that you ate pork and cabbage at dinner.” 

“So I did, ma’ata, and so T hve many and many"s the 
time before; but it never had the effect of making me see 
a woman going out of the gute. God help me, tre and 
cabbage is going to make me see visions !” 

“1 tell you,” Mrs. Parrott, that you've had 
abaddream, girl. ‘The impression was still upon you when 
You came out here. I havo no patience dealing with un- 
reasonable people. Wheel mo in; I will go to bed.” 


excl 


CHAPTER XI. 


“wItAT ARE You? A GENTLEMAN.” 


SMITE jnded horses were, slowly toiling up the last 
ill before reaching tho stretch of level road that, 
bordered on each side by fences covered with 
Cherokee roses, Jod to the entrance of Worleigh. Long 
streaks of red and orange light began to shoot up from tho 
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greeted another day; and bird and beast sont forth, in 
their own peculiar language, a jayful rocogn 
tum. It was not so glully welcomed by the occupants of 
tho carriage, They had hoped to reach the house before 
the servants wero astir; for although they hud gone to 
town the day before, ostensibly to attend a ball, they were 
not quite sure but that the peculiar 
negro, and his cunning sagaci 
another purpose. Mrs, Wilbraham pulled the checks 


string. - 

© I will send the carriage directly to the stable, Gaston, 
‘The carly freshness tempts me to walk; and then I 
may be fortunate enough to reach my room’ without 


meeting Eleanor, I can't bear her looks when she dis. 


approves.” 

tepping from the carriage, sho ordered the couehaman 
to qrivo on, und walking quickly hy the sido of her com- 
panion, they struck into a forest path, erossing a rustic 
bridge which spanned a limpid creck that formed a 
boundary to the grounds of Worleigh. 

Hero nature had been left to her free energies. Tower 
ing in their primitivo sliapes, the forest trees, with arching 
Jimbs, embowered the old-fashioned mansion, rising from 
4 eainenco aul separated by « erracod garden in front 


en 
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from a lawn gradually sloping to th stream. Its course, 
running for some distance parallel to tho fenco, mada a 
détour, entoring tho grounds, where, chastened not de- 
stroyed, the rich luxurianee of its banks gave to tho elimb- 
ing vines freo scopo to wreatho their graceful festoons 
over the cléar waters, which meandered their way, somo: 
times concealed by the thickets from sight, again to burst 
in gladness on the viow, until gathered in an ample basin, 
whoso margin combined the useful with the picturesque. 
‘A rustic arbor_stood on the genss-covered bank “of the 
stroam, with stops leading down to the water. I formed 
ost delightful retreat during the heat of «sumer day, 
swith the hum of the bees in the woodbine and the gu 
ling of water over the pebliles. Within this inviting 
Dower Agatha sought a tempomry rotreat to compouo her 
thoughts ani to recuperate from the exhaustion of a wall 
too rapid for a physique naturally frail and excitable, 
Her companion stood leaning aguinst tho door. ‘There 
was that in his glance whieh tolil hor tho thonight which 
ad intensified it, Sho suffered under it that pang which 
(comes to a woman when sho recognizes for tho frst timo 
tha wearching look which grows eritial as the warmth of 
Jove or amiration bogins to dig out. It in a fatal moment 
to her, 
“Te will never do, Agatha, thus to agitate yoursolf, 
‘You really look ghastly.” : 
She rose with a quick movement, drawing hor shawl 


a 
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closely around her figure, and ns she passed by him she 
said: 

“ Fo na sais que trop qitels tourments je me prépare.” 

‘Miss Eleanor Wilbraham was an carly riser; she was 
standing on the piazza when Agatha came up the steps. 
A “Good morning, Eleanor,” and she flitted by before the 
good lady had time to administer the words of caution and 
ailvice as to the best manner of counteracting the effects 
of a night of dissipation, whieh her sistor-in-law’s oxtremes 
pallor naturally suggested. | Mr, de Rousy, who had been, 
for somo time a privileged guest at Worleigh, camo smil- 
ingly forward, extending his hand, saying : 

“ My dear Miss Eleanor, you are early this mornixlg” 

Miss Eleanor received De Rousy’s salutation with just 
that tinge of auteur in her manner which, to a woman of 
hor high breeding, was the only mode that good manners 
suggested in expressing disapprobation. It is a curious 
‘aly that persons essentially pure-minded are apt to 
foster in the inner chambers of their minds « Intent sus- 
picion of vice, which keeps them constantly guarded by a 
modest defiance, and leaves them little Iatitnde for the 
exercise of charity. In Miss Eleanor’s ease a marked bias 
of prejudice warped hor opinions in regard to foreiguors 
in goneral, and of Gaston de Ronsy in particular, He 
was, as he acknowledged, @ Franeo-Amorican; bit this 
‘only made matters worse with Miss Elealior, She could 
not forgive him his Fronch father, his French mannérs, 
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and, least of all, his presence at Worleigh and his intimacy 
with her brother's wife. Now, as tho world goes, this 
intimacy was perfectly natural between persons of close 
consanguinity—cousins in the first degree, for instanco— 
and there was positively nothing at which Miss Eleanor 
could take umbrage, except that under the new régime 
established by Mrs Wilbraham, obsolete rules and anti- 
quated ideas of propriety had been sot aside, and the sim- 
ple plintation life broken upon by foreign habits and— 
foreign morals. ‘ ~ 

Now Miss Eleanor carried about with her as argent 
mignon her funily pride, and as it was continually jing- 
ling in her ears, it may be supposed that it acted as a 
constant reminder, and kept her on the gui-vive for some 
dereliction on the part of her brother's wife from those 
rules of striet propriety which, like the laws of the 
‘Medes and Persians, had hitherto been considered inviola- 
ble in the Wilbraham family. When we will have made 
the reader more fully acquainted with Agatha and Mr. de 
‘Rousy wo think that he will admit that this gentle south- 
ern matron was led a most uncomfortable life between 
them. ‘ 

Gaston de Rousy was a man of the world, and possessed 
in a high degree that knowledge of it which, taken in its 
idest signification, in the knowledge of civilized hu- 
manity, 

By the Chinese, physiognomy is recognized as evidence 
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in courts of justice; and with this remote authority I will 
attempt to describe tho personnel of Mr, de Rousy, in 
onder that my readers may judge for themselves and form 
their own opinions. 

Ifis eyes, full, black and expressive—a deal too much 
0 on occasion—weore set a Tittle too near to a nose which 
was inclined to the aquiline, His lips, eurving handsomely 
outwanl, displayed a row of brilliant toeth when he smiled, 
as you may be sure he did on every possible occasion, anit 
these smiles worked admirably in concert with his ayes. 
Tho foivhead was high on the temples; but this defect was 
refnedied WY the arrangement of ishair, A tall, graceful 
figure and a-gontloman’s taste in dress, which means a 
simplicity which shuns extravagance, but courts elegance, 
‘His was an air of 


suave solf-possossion, and in tho drawing-room casily 
gained an ascendancy, pleasing by those arts acquired by 
contact with tho world, and doaling in the persiflage which 
often passes cufrent for better wit, Men rarely took to 
hitn, because it required but little discrimination to dis 
cover an utter lnek-0f those principles which they are apb 
to look for in ono of their sex. A worshipper at the 
shrine of the Diva Moneta he propitiated her unscrapu- 
ously 5 skilled, it was said, ina marvellous manipulation 
of cards, which helped him to the indulgence of extrava- 
(gant tastes and compelled a frequent change of residence. 
During a life of adventurous exploits, some of them rev 
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flocting hazardously upon his character, he had acquired a 
perfect knowledge of English, French, and German; and 
being a true cosmopolitan, could adapt hiimstlf surprisingly 
to each of these nationalities, Now that he was enjoying 
the privileges of a guest ab Worleigh, this adaptability 
wou for him tho good-will and hospitality ofthe neighbor: 
if fumnilies. To have soon him with a huge palmetto hat, 
1g through the fickls with Col. Cor 
have declared that he looked the country gentleman to 
perfection, Miss Eleanor, Lowever, could not be caught 
by the chaff which he so dexterously threw, and disliked 
him as cordially as it was in her power to dislike any of 

More than once was she tempied to remonstrate with 
Agatha for permitting him the privilege of relationship, 
0 sure was she that it would be highly distastefitl to her 
brother; but Agatha quietly snubbed poor Miss Eleanor, 
and held her sceptre all the more firmly for the protests 
against her authority, which, if only impliod, were nono 
the loss invituting to her. She was daily mado sensible, 
by those infinitesimal atoms of domestic annoyance which 
worry and sting with the pertinacity of a swarm of gnats, 
that her husband’s sister considered hor unfit for the To- 
sponsible’ duties of a Southern mistress, Indeed, Misa 
Eleanor deplored what she considered her brother's ine 
fatuation; for, with the intuition of love, she saw deeply 
into the heart of this woman whom her brothor brought 
to Worleigh, vouchsafing her no explanation of his sudden 
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\gton, one would 
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marriage and Ieaving her in utter ignorance of his wifo's 
1 the advent of this new wife 


fumily connections. Wi 
hhad commenced a reign of extravagance that subverted 
completely the economical and prudent sway which, for 
0 many years, had governed the houschold at Worleigh. 
Miss Eleanor deferred, with what grace she might, to the 
fact that hor brother’s passion for the fascinating Circo 
Pound hitn os a willing slave under the magic of the 
draught which she held to his lips. 

Te is a serions cause for pity that a young man should 
te his master ab an age shen the bit and bridle, with a 
very strong curb, are needed to quivt his paces. With a 
large estate, a handsome person, and talent far abovesthe 
Willraham had all these advantages. 
ressionable onganization, which had led 
him into the fatal error of marrying a woman versed in 
all rae of a,femme dis monde, anil one, too, whiose ex- 


average order, Huy 


periehee was superior to his own, inasmuch as there was 
a matked disparity of years between them, the difference, 


unfortunately, being on the woman's side, 
About this period of our writing, Mr. Wilbraham had 
boon suildenly ealled from home on public business, and 


‘Mrs. Wilbraham lind pleaded a,state of delicate health 
a reason for hor unwillingness to fee the trials of an ocean 


ont of our story will show that she 


voyage. The dovelop 
lad far deeper and more serious reasons for declining to 
accompany her husband, He was essontially a goutleman, 
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belonging to that class of landed proprietors distinguished 
for noble hospitality, culture, and refinement. ‘These, as m 
‘lass, are as distinct from the~nouveaus riches of to-day 
as are the fungi appropriately enlled by the ancients 
“children of the earth,” to tark their obscure origin, 
t from the aged ouk from whose decay they derive 
existence—a class that still retain with their noble 
¥y the pride which led them unilinchingly to sacrifice 
ancestral estates, and enables them now to beat with 
uncomplaining patidnee the spize of adverse fata, 
c 


disti 


CHAPTER XU. 


“Look, HERE'S ‘THY Lov! 


DE ROUSY bowed himself away, and Miss 
Eleanor, with sun-bonnet and garden gloves, 
went out among her flowers. Roderick, the 
Scotch gardener, justly prided himself upon his roses, and 
on that particular morning the garden was brilliant and 
gorgeous with the rarest varietiexof this queen of flowers. 
Regally they sat upon their stems, the revivifying sunlight 
ightening the matchless colors and mellowing the ex- 
quisite perfumes. In laying out this garden, Roderick had 
discarded all trickory of lman invention, and depended 
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mainly on the glorious hues of Geo Sowers Gud: the graco- 
fal forms of plants and shrubs las tho chief adornment, 
Reluctantly he proceeded to make Miss Eleanor's bouquet, 
and although be had dono it every morning for several 
years, from the early spring to tho latest days of autumn, 
he always eut his flowers under protest, 

“ Ano wadna be uncivil,” ho said, “to the mistress 5 
but I ken sma’ profit in cutting the flowers, when there's 
no siller to got for them.” 

‘Miss Eleanor had taken the flowers from his hand, and 
was slowly retracing her footsteps towards the house, when 
she espied two men crossing the lawn, One woro a work- 
man's apron and earried a box of. tools, his tall, welldenit 
form towering slightly above his companion, who ‘was 
talking eagerly to him, Eleanor readily guessed the 
stranger to be Dr. Muribel; for, being short-sighted, sho 
oul not dis his features, Calling to Roderick, 
she 
“ho is that with Perry Deane?” 

«roth, ma’am, L canna woel say, if it's not the doctor 
come to see that puir thing, Babet.” 

So, they sent all the way to town for Dr, Maribel f 
We never needed the doctor hefore for finger aches and a 
basin of cold water was all tliat was wanted for Babet’s 
foot.” 

Miss Eleanor inwarilly apostrop bet as a picce 
of French millinory and affectation, whose honesty was 
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more than doubtful, and whoso wiles and flattery were 
simply disgusting, Oxio Nancy, who had been reared for 
the purpose of filling the place of lady's maid to “ Mas? 
Hugh's wife,” was a pet of Miss Eleanor’s, and Mra, 
Wilbraham’s persistency in keeping the Frenchwoman, to 
the detriment of Nancy, was a sore and grievous injustice 
in her eyes, She gave another glance at the wo men, 
who were passing around the house, going towards the 
stables, which were in course of erection ; then sho went 
in to place her flowers in vyjses—a task which she dele- 
gnted to no other hands, e 

In the iieantino John Maribel and Porry Deane had 
ruched the temporary shed under which Perry's work- 
bench stool; and John, seating himself on a corner of ity 
‘went on with what he was saying, while Perry prepared to 
commence his work, 

“tell you, Perry, it won't do, Your staying here, 
performing tho task of a common workman, and getting no 
better wages, is but one form of folly.” 

“I don't soo as I have any right to complain, Doctor. 
It was optional with me to como or not, and I chose to 
come,” n 
His faco was slightly flushed, and there was that tingo 
of embarrassment in his manner which the consciousness 
of reservation commiunicated, 

John Maribel looked intently at him for ® moment, and 
then said: “You have always stood in your own light, 
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Perry, When I've wantod you\to eut loose from old 
Gralum, you have obstinately réfused, alleging as your 
reason for continuing in his employ that you were too 
Poor a man to risk competition ; but your real reason was 
that you were too proud to borrow of me. Am I not 
right?” 

“Well, you know, Doctor, that T've always been against 
borrowing, though [ don't know but that T eould havo 
paid you; still my mind fs casier to go on'in the old way 

until something better turnd up. 1 sha’n’t be’ through 
here before fall, and, before Mr, Wilbraham went away, 
he was stying something to mo about work that is wanted 
at Col. Covington’s, If E ean got the job, U're half a mind 
to quit Graham, who has been getting rich, while Pye 
hardly enough laid up to bury me if 1 should fall off tho 
roof of that stuble today, l’vea mind to stay about hero 
as long as Lam sure of work, 0s a different thing 
dealing with gentlemen and such folks as old Graham; but 
Mr. Wilbraham made the contract with him, and I was 
sent to nuperintend the work. I have had as much todo as 
any of the moa, aud get very little more than they do.” 
“Well, Perry, old fellow,” answered John Maribel, 
just put your pride out of the way, aud remember, when 
ever you need it, that sundred oF so to spare. 
By-the-by, where aro you slaying 2” 
1t was an idle question, sugyested to Dr. Maribel most 
vrobably by the fact dat he had encountered Parry on 
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the outskirts of the grounds, whither he lad wandered, 
urged by curiosity to explore a place which was noted for 
Ving under a higher degree Of culture tan was usually 
found in the homes of the planters. He was, therefore, 
unprepared for the effect of his words. Perry let fall his 
tucastry; and if stooping to pick it up produced the vivid 


flush on his face, the same reason contd scarcely have been 
assigued for the excessive awkwardness of his manner, as, 
a glance at Drs Maribel, he answered, “My quartors 
at Hillside, at Squire Blackwell's.” ~S 

‘This would have satisfied De, Maribel, who was far 
from guessing that Porry had anything to conceal from 
im, had not tho notes of a clear, rich, contnilto voice, 
ug from the forest-rond, back of the stables, produced 
Hh resulted in an acci- 
3 while the 


ly ceased her song, 


are 


an 
dont 
sin 


nereased embarrassment, 
for Perry ent his 
appearing how 


ser with the ehise 
1 sight, snidd 
ct over her face, pasied without 


and drawing her sun-bo 
apparently noticing ¢ 
“The intuition of true delicacy helps to. guard the sx 
credness of a surprised secret, It was therefore perfectly 
natural that Dr. Maribel should have said good-by to 


of conseiy 


two men who were guzin, 


Perry with an ai ness, while Perry was too 


truly ashamed! of himself to do more than retuyp the bande 
shake, 

Meanwhile, the cause of all this perturbation had found 
hier way into the kitchen, where, seating herself uear the 
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door, sho took off her sun-boniiet, revealing the bright, 
handsome faco of Squire Blackwell's daughter. 

“How's your ma, AUby?” said Sabra, tho cook, wiping 
her hands on her apron preparatory to presenting one of 
them to Abby; for the negro lis a code of etiquette to 
which ho holds as rigidly ax doos the clegunt habitué of 
the grenl monde to the rules and regulations dictate by 
the capricious sovereign, Fashion. It ia manifested, in 
the negro T mean, by an extronie anxiety for the health 
‘snd welfare of the family in question, being rarely ex- 
hausted.whtil every member of it bus had a fair share of 
notice. : i 
“Well, thank you, Sabra, ma she’s but poorly,” ane 

awered Abby; “not much account todo anything; but 

she managed to got around yesterday and pick up a sharp 
lot ofjegus ; so I fetchod then down to Miss Eleanor with 
the bu Sr: 
“Thank de Lord, you did! 
ing to the feed they gots.” 
“I quite agree with you, Sabra,” said Miss Eleanor, 

‘appearing at the pantry door, “that we have a most wn- 

grateful lot of heus, Good-morning, Abby ; I'm glad that 

you have bronght us some eggs.’ 
Abby took up her basket, and followed Miss Eleanor 

into the pantry. o 
| “Count the eggs, my child, I will eall Spencer to 

weigh the butter.” 


don’t lay *cord- 
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One by one the white, transparent eggs were carefully 
transferred from the basket to the earthen bow! which 
had been placed to receive them, while the color deepened 
on Abby's checks, as she felt that Miss Eleanor's eyes 
rested upon her with n deeper scrutiny than wasaltogether 
pleasant—an anticipatory uncomfortableness, such as wo 
experience before swallowing a dose of medicine. ‘Tho 
principle of faith in good advice is strong in the minds of 
iniddle-aged porsons, and Migs Eleanor wag no exception 
to the rule. She classed it with those rémedies which 
work a cure by constant application, When the basket 
stood ready—for a bottle of Madeira and other delicacies 
had been put in for Mrs, Blackwell—and Spencer had re- 
turned to his duties in the dining-room, Miss Eleanor 
laid her hand on Abby's arm, and said : 

“ Your fathow’s long and faithful sorvice, my chili, and 

his devotion to our family, would be but poorly repaid 
should I fail to point out to you those dangers which 
‘menace youth, but which are doubly perilous to @ hand- 
some, and, [ fear, a giddy girl We havo strangers and 
foreigners here, Abby—people, who hold lightly what we 
consider of the highest importance. I think you under- 
sland me. I hear that Mr, de’ Rousy has been to the 
farm; that he makes it convenient to stop there when he 
goes out gunning.” 

“Ta! Miss, who could have told you that he stopped 
there to see me?” 


a 
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“My experienes, from long ces of people's 
motives, leails me to donbt whether ho lingered at your 
house for an hour last ‘Thursday for the pleasure of your 
mother’s society. Young men are not apt to find such 


society enticing.” 

“Well, Miss Eleauor, I declaro I nover said a dozen 
words to him.” 

“That may be very true, Abby, and I would advise a 
like reserve in future; but I strongly suspect that the 
object of his visit was as fully attained without your taking 
part in tho conversation,” 

“You neodn’t be uneasy about me, Miss) Eleanor,” 
sho answered, as sho tiod on her bonnet. “I'll be down * 
again next week; and ma will be gla of the wine. Good 


by.” : = 


CHAPTER XII. 
( “1 rose 70 WAVE some CHAT win men,” 


i “A purblind race of miserable men, 
‘How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves.” 
IND f0 did John Maribel, by taking “false for 
true? 
Agatha Wilbraham, with the agacerics of an. 
sccomplished actress, sought out the over ready and 
wv 
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generous impulses of his nature, and worked upon 
them with so subtle and delicate a skill, that he yielded 
his sober judgment to her eapricions will, as many ‘had 
done before him, Men are not wiset to-day than were those 
ancient heroes—passengors aboard the good ship Argo; 
and they will throw themselves into the sea, metaphorically, 
with the samo headlong readiness as did Butes, to reach 
the flowery isle of tho Sirens—whether in Greek drapery, 
it mattors little ; und Antony's 


exinoline, or “pall-backs,” 
words to Cleopatra, 


“Egypt, thou knew'st too well 
My heart was to thy réider tied by strings, 
‘And thou shouldst tow me after,” 


is as applicable in the ninetoonth century and the ccn- 
tennial year of American independence, as it was when 
tho great captain bent his “goodly eycs upon a taway 
front.” 

“Dr. Maribel,” continued Mrs, Wilbraham, as they 
stood talking in the drawing-room after breakfast, “I hear 
that you have a charming protégée, Will T be indiscrect 
in asking you to afford me the pleasure of seeing her?” 

A sigh scarcely audible, but so drawn out as to convey 
the idea that this frail, interesting ervature was: pining 
horself to death in the lonely grandeur of Worleigh, was 
the prelude to an appeal which was dangerous, because she 
was not counterfoiting—a real, strong feeling led her to 
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look so earnestly at John Maribel, and to throw into her 
tone and imanner the langnor ynd enticing softness of 
entreaty. 

“You see that Iam not strong,” sho said. “I would 
really be better—I am sure I would—for the variety 
which a pure, young mind—a fresh, bright nature, would 
afford me” * 

Now this sort of thing was peculiarly trying to John 
Maribel. Like most thoroughly honest people, the ugly 
fiend, suspicion, seldom interposed its hateful caution in 
the conclusions at which he awrived ; and a simulation of 
feoling which responded to his own was accepted without 
question, proving—not surely his wisdom—but a charming 
faith in human nature, which involves. some excellent 
qualitics of heart, but too often proves a damaging invest 
ment. 

Mes, Wilbraham’s words were poured forth so fluently 
and graciously, her eyes grow so tender and besceching, 
that John Maribel was shorn of his opposition as com. 
ant and submissively as is that much abused, but bibli- 
cally honored animal, the sheep, when the snapping shears 
voli it of its wool, She followed him to tho door, her 
soft muslin-dmaperies flowing around her; her graceful, 
winning manneF-creating in John's mind a pleasurable 
impression, which the peculiar) awectness of her voico 
served to deepen, 

“May T count upon your acquicseence, Drr Maribel 2” 
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“You surely may depend upon me, mada,” he replica, 
“T cannot, however, answer for Miss Pi Sho is apt 
to be a little obstinate where Mr. Pitkin is concerned; 
and no pleasure would entice her from the old man, should 
his ailments or his eaprice require her presence.” 

“Good heavens! is he a Tithonus?” exclaimed Agatha, 

“Could you see him,” answered John, laughing, “ you 
would scarce, even with the aid of a Lrilliant imagination, 
connect this tall, ungainly old hypochondriac with tho 
glorious beauty that-asked for immortality.” 

“How ean you leavo the young ereaturé'$o such influ. 
ences? Oh! Dr. Maribel, are you not responsible for 
this” 

He was startled at her earnestness into forgetting to 
question her right thus to speak to him, ‘The justice of 
the reproach conveyed in Mrs, Wilbraham's words was 
keenly realized, 

“When,” he answered, “a man has carried a homeless 
child in his arms for twenty miles, on a stormy night, he 
may bo pardoned, I think, for having turned with in- 
tinctive readiness to the first warm, bright suggestions 
whicn presented themselves to his mind. Infaney nosda 
the sunshine of love—the indulgence of gentle hearts and 
‘an easy forgiveness for its innocent shorteomings, I knew 
that I ought not to take her to my own homes, indeed, I 
don't know that I even thought for a moment of so doing, 
My mind, from the commencement of our journey, was 
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ocenpied in solving the ‘quontion ta 3) the disposal of my: 
charge, iu onder torseeuee for ge what L considered abso- 

Nutely indispensablo for a chifd of her tender years. I 

fixed upon Mrs. Pitkin as fulfilling, i in a higher degree 

than any one whom I know, my idea of a kind and 
motherly natu; and then the inclemency of the night 
urged a rapid decision, It is different to-day; but the 
mistakes of youth cannot always be remedied by tho ex- 
perience of mature years, We go through life with the 
consciousness of laboring uniler the disadvantageous con- 
sequences of repeated mistakes. I acknowledge that, in 
the caso of Miss Pitkin, I have committed a very serious’ 
one. Her strong sense of duty to the old! man is proof’ 
against any extraneous influence which may be brought to 
bear upon it; and I believe I too truly admire her duti- 
ful aiherence to the faith of her childhood to be willing 
Jess truly loyal than it is.” Sho sees old Pitkin 
through the halo of her sweot, grateful affection, and I 
searvely think that I havo a right to take away from her 
ca nnocent, I would say angelic, satisfaction of render- 
k to tho oldl man whut she received so unstintingly 
ie his excellent wife.” 

John Maribel had been led on to say so much by Mrs, 
Wilbraham’s encouragement of look and manner, and 
when he ceased speaking, his faco flushed crimson with 
tho consciousnces-of having, in what ho had said, been 
guilty of an attempt at justification, 
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aribel,” answered 


ug aluniningly suge 


TL eannot see things as you do, Dr. 
Agatha, whose pallor struck him us 
sestive of complete physical exhaustion. A young life 
sacrificing itsolf is poctically very beautiful, practically 
vory bud, Your protégé is sacrificing the first, best joys 
of her budding life; they come but onee, and die out 
quick cuough. Forgive me,” sho added, recovering how 
selfpossession, “I am foolishly in carnost when ride a 
hobby; and ever since I have heard of Miss Pitkin and 
her romantic history I have felt an absorbing desire to seo 
her, Will you not bring her to me? You will como 
again to see my poor Babet—pray let it be this very wel. 
T shall not feel easy until T seb her quite regtored; she 
sully nervous.” 

John Maribel reflected forn moment, Ho know that 
Babet’s sufferings wero purely of tho imaginations and 
imaginary ills wero not strictly within the rango of is 
science, Tho vivisuetion of honesty is a subtle provost; 
difficult, because its standard varies according to the eon. 
stitution of our moral nature, Its various modifications 
would be a curious study. Now John Maribel, essentially 
Upright ax he was, fell naturally into the very common 
deceit! of humoring n woman's foibles and unblushingly 
Profiting by their indulgence, It is legitimate grist that 
‘comes to the mill of professional privilege. 

Tho reflections of John Maribel, as he drove back to 
town, were embittered by a sonse of dissatisfaction with 
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himself, more pronounced than fi 
With him, as he realized that He was actually irritated 
agaiust Mr. Pitkin for holding on so obstinately to the 
tonure of his erubbod life, thus rendering Kitty's release a 
matter of indefinite probability. As he drew up his horse 
before the office door he was somewhat startled to find 
Tope there, dressed with an unusual attempt at “ style,” 
and wearing his hat with a jaunty, devil-may-care air that 
manifested a very strong and determined intention to ap- 
pear in an entirely new character, which was 9 out of 
keeping with his usually slovenly, not to say dirty, attire, 
that John Maribel laughed outright as the boy took off 
his hat to him, : 

“What on earth, Jope, have you been doing to your- 
self?” he said, looking at the boy from head to foot, 

“ Please to let me go in, sir, along of you, and I'll tell 
you what's up; only I hope you don’t think as there's 

fing out of the way with mo?” 

‘Maribel at once sobored his fice, and bade Jope 
him, 


fooling was apt to be 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
“1 scons mar wim ay weet.” 


LL, Jope,” eaid John Maribel, seating himself 
and passing his fingers through his hair, “has 
Mr. Pitkin raised your wages and given you a 
holiday ?” ‘ ~ 

“Je raise my wages | he would soonet scrape the flesh 
from my bones and sell ’em for a skeleton; and as to holi- 
day, I get only the fag end of Sunday, and a double dose 
of chaff forit on Monday. I tell you what, Doctor, a man’s 
got to assert hisself some time, and if he don’t know when 
he's got rights, he takes it kind of somebody to tell him, 
Now, the imposin’ that I’ve stood ; the suspection of things 
1s I'd scorn to be guilty of; the being obliged to stand by 
and see tho nutmegs counted, and to be patted about the 
cheat every night, +8 if he was examining of me for the 
consumption, when he's only a feeling for cut sugar thathe 
thinks I've got hid away under my cost, Oh! I've stood. 
it all and had it piled on and.on to me, and didn’t say as 
Td like to choke hitn, because of Miss Kitty; and Pa bo 
thankful to let her walk over me, only she's that sweet and 
good, that she'd sooner dic than to pub upon anybody, 


Well, sir, I've heen turnin’ things around in my mind this 
5 
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good while, It's my opitiion that every man's got some- 


thing as ho ean fall back upon, orlhe ought to havo; and 
if my head’s empty for want of learning, and gets buzzing 
around with ole Pitkin’s jaw, well, my feet they makes up, 
in a manner,’for it, and—L've—coucluded—sir, to go in 
the son; 

This climax brought John Maribel up. to the height of 
astonishment. He stood looking at Jope as if trying to 
identify him, His preconceived ideas of tho grocer-boy 
‘wore s0 completely subverted by tho earnoat, if ungrasn- 
matical, recital of his wrongs, and by his bold determination 
to redress. thom.” Jope had struck upon a chord of sym: 
pathy which vibrated clearly and strongly. ‘Tho ti 
figure no longor excited a desire to laugh in Jobn Mari 
Jope was doing what every soul is urged by its highest im- 
pulses to do—struggling to free himself from a tyrannical 
yoke, while the motive which had led him 0 long to sub- 
mit to it was as purely chivalrous as that which gave 
themed io the Provengal poets, to bo sung by the wander- 
ing troubadours, ‘The little sweetness which the boy had 
tasted during his hard childhood had come to him through 
Kitty’s smiles and pleasant words, 

John Mafitel, while he entered earnestly into Jope's 
troubles, was gravely in doubt how to advise him; his 
figure was cortainly little snggestive of that graceful, gro- 
tesque, and artistic motion” described on the play-bills 5 
nor conld he by the utmost stretch of imagination conceive 
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of “Love among tho Roses” coming from Jopels lips 
“Talent has been seen, however, under the most unpromising 
of exteriors, and John Maribel was the last one to say 
words of discouragement to this would-be artist, or, in fact, 
to any one who manifested an earnest purpose in an tnder- 
taking. With him kindness was something more than easy: 
acquiescence, which is mischievous in proportion as the 
interest involved by the one who asks argues a completo 
faith in the power to bestow, and when that faith is shaken 
it lowers tho standard of human virtue and acts adversely, 
especially upon the young. * John Maribel reflected that 
grace had little part in the exhibitions of minstrelsy, and 
that ludicrous contortions were remarkably mirth-creating ; 
Dut he was little propared to seoa practical display of Jope's 
talents. 

His coat was placed on a chair, his hat on the top of 
its he drew in the buckle of his pants, passed a dingy 
handkerchief over his fiee, throw himself into position, 
‘and sang “ Betsey Bumble Bee.” Surprise followed upon 
surprise, for at the end of the frst verse Jope stepped 
out, and, with a hitch in his gait and a peculiar swing of 
the body, walked around the table which occupied the: cen- 
tro of the room, Having twice made the circle he paused 
for an instant, and then with a spasmodic jerk and an 
alarming forward motion, as though he intended an assault 
tuyon Dr, Maribel, he suddenly righted himself, tet fly his 
heels, and came down upon his toes until the old earpet 
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sent out such clouds of dust that performer and spectators 
were well-nigh suffocated. | 

‘A crowd had collected about the door of the office, 
attracted by the sound of laughter and the thumping of 
feet, while shouts of “Good for you, Jope! Well done, 
old fellow! strongly indicated that his laughable antics 
wore in keeping with the spirit of the times, and that the 
applause of the impromptw audience might be an earnest 
of future triumphs in his chosen profession. Enoour- 
ged by applause—and who/is not?—poor Jope redou- 
led his efforts until, with crimson faco and dripping 
from overy pore, he was fain to give out from want of 
‘roath. When he had reeovered himself sufficiently to 
articulate his words, and feeling a degree’ of self-satisfac- 
tion, which is the natural result of triumph, he said ¢ 

& Now, Doctor, what do you think of it?” 

Before Dr. Maribel could reply, there was a diversion 
at tha doors and Kitty appeared, her checks glowing, aud 
pave very like indignation in her eyes. 


«Oh, Tope! you ungrateful boy ; what a figure you cut! 
Poor, foolish, nonsensical fellow, I am heartily ashamed 
of you!” _ 

«Please, Miss Kitty,” answpred the now crest-fallen 
song and dance man, “it was nll along of the tapings 
nd the nutmegs. A man's chest ix his own; nobody's 
got a right to be thumping of it, as nightly is done.” 

“Yes, you poor, foolish boy!” ered Kitty, What 
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‘aro grandfather's little disagreeable ways compared to your 
‘duty? I must say thut I hardly expected that you would 
lave left all the trouble of the shop on my hands.” 

‘There was a choking sound, a gulp, and the embryo 
artist ignominiously succumbed to Kitty's reproaches, and 
literally blubbered. 

John Maribel had considerately dismissed the audience, 
and closed the dovr, #0 that the distressing capitulation 
was made without witnessen Ho soothed Kitty in his 
own gentle way, sissuring her that there was much to be 
sstid in favor of the culprit ‘finally obtaingng clemency for 
itm, anda promised restoration to her good op 

In the meantime Jope had resumed his coat; the erim- 
son cravat had been thrust in the pocket, and his drooping 
and diseonsolate look appealed so earnestly to Kitty's 
compassionate heart, that, with a half tende 
bade hhim go back to the shop, and never, never again 
grieve her so terribly. 
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ner, sho 


Jope paused at the door, rattling the knob in a /nervous 
way, and said: It's all along of you, Miss Kiity, that I 
gocs back, If I ever takes to the ‘song and dance,’ it 
will be the mutmegs and the thumpings ax" do it.” 

Kitty’s emotion resolved itself in a flood of tears, when, 
from the window, she saw Joye, with his hat drawn over 
his eyes, and his uncouth figure, slouching along with slow, 
uncertain stops, His ambition quelchod, his ardor gone, 
he was turning back to his bondage. Poor boy ! the tears 
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scarcely died on his choeks—his heart still swelling with 
dizappointwvent and defeat, and yet, in tho stimalus given 
to his botter fooling, by his unselfish devotion to Kitty, 
thoro was a germ of progross which is possiblo oven to to 
numblest mind, Much that is deleterious to the heart and 
fatal to morals is gathored in the unwholesome freedom of 
the atreota, and tho noxious atmoaphre of tow brilliantly 
lighted Tulls, whence come, through tho Jattived doors, 
sounds of revelry and musicy that draw with shrewdly- 
calculated attructions, and poison the germs of virtue ia 
the young,"as surely as the cauker in the heart of the 
peach robs it of its bloom, and withers it prematurely ; 
but whonover a boy is so fortunate as to be under the ine 
fluence of a pure and innocent love—whenever in his 
innermost heart he has raised a shrine, whether it be to 
some fancied ideal, or to a girl whom he watches on her 
way to) school, and adores secrotly—that boy is hemmed 
about i 1 safeguards, and is not apt to fall into serious 
mischief. 

[tis fur easior to go forward than to go back, In tho 
‘one instance_hope beckons with smiles, and whispers her 
houoy-tongued luringhe, In the uthor discovragomont 
clogs the weary steps, and hampers the energics of tho 
wind, In tho revulsion of feeling causod by Kitty's 
unlooked-for uppearauoo Jopo was only painfully cou- 

\ scious of a decp sense of mortification aida dread of 

Jold Pitkin, Dotter impulsos, though unsuspected by him, 
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‘were actively at work, and urged him to go on each time 
thut his flagging courage prompted him to commit some 
act of desperation, rather than to give himself over to his 
persecutor, Ho reached the corner—a few steps more 
would bring him to the shop, He could see the window, 
just ay he had arranged it the day before, Ho counted the 
mustard boxes, piléd in pyramidal shape—the bottlesof par- 
Fait amour, curagoa, and anisette thatlay so temptingly side 
by side—the olives, and pickles, and sardines, Oh! he had 
polished them off yesterday,'and given aypextra touch to 
the plate-glass window, just because he thought it would be 
for the last time; yet here he was again, coming back vol- 
untarily, to deliver himself up. His hand went instine\- 
ively into his pocket—not a picayune, He had pat his 
savings into his outfit; and there was the red cravat 
crumpled up in that pocket, Oh! oh! oh! Buta gentle 
touch fell upon his arm—a sweet smiling fice looked into 
his—an angel voice spoke to him, 

“Poor Jope! I know how hard it iss but you are 
doing what is right. You are a good, brave boy ; I will 
always be your friend, dear Jope.” 

‘The face grew bright, the drooping figure was reani~ 
mated into fresh life ; he could have faced the whole world 
uniflinchingly, and snapped his fingers at fates Ho walked 
unhesitatingly into the shop. Kitty was by his side. 
‘What had ho to fear ? 

“You young rascal! so you have taken to running 
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away,” cried Mr. Pitkin, as his ‘exe Yell upon the cul- 
a ES 

“ Now, the most selfish personywe over met,” says I. 
‘Hant, “was upwards of a hundted, and had the glor 
reputation of not being movable by anything or anybody.” 
‘This old man was but a type of many other old men and 
women; and Iam afraid that Mr. Pitkin belonged to the 
class, To him, Jope was Jope; an ugly appendage to his 
grocery—a pair of hands, a pair of eyes, a pair of feet, all 
exercised for a small stipend, paid grudgingly, but regu 
larly, out of which just as much value received as could 
be extorted was taken in the way of night-work. 

Grandfather!" exclaimed Kitty roproachfully, is 
this the way you keep your promise? Remember that 
You werd to let things go just the same if I brought Jope 
Back to you.” t ' 

“Yes, and I've como along with Miss Kitty, sir; and I 
nover would but for her. I’ve served you faithful, Mr, 


nightly searchings as would be fit only for a thief, Now, 
sir, P'¥e come back ; but won't be put upon, Whenever 
you dtive me to desperation, I've got my feet to fall 


upon,” 

“What does the idiot say, Kitty?” cried the thor 
‘oughly exasperated old man, “ What docs he mean by 
‘throwing up his feet in my face?” 

“Only, grandfather, that he has been very foolish, and 


i 


FO 


thought of joining a:minstrel company. Pray, don’t, bo 
too hard on him.” 

‘Mr. Pitkin was speechless; his jaw fell; his head pro- 
-truded until his skinny neck was elongated like a turtle's, 
1s ho adjusted his spectacles, thi: better to view the mon- 
stor; then, with cutting irony, he said, slowly emphasiz- 
ing his words 

“So wo havo an artist among us !” 

Kitty's hand was aguin on Jope's arm. Don't mind, 
poor follow ! It will be all Uke better for you, if you don't 
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mind now.” 
LIL try, Miss Kitty,” ho answored in a disconsolate 
tone; “but it's all along of you, D'll trys? 
f 


CHAPTER XV. 
qurs THAT GoD aiyEs.” 


OOD intentions are but too frequently abortive 
attempts of our higher instinct to assert its su- 
premacy over the yacillating incompleteness of 
frail humanity, and failing, ag wo often do fail, in earrying 


them out, does but retard our progress toward the perfoo- 
5 
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tion to which wo all naturally aspire, Were our actions 
always prompted by these first outbursts of our bot 
purer nature, how different would be the sum of our ae- 
‘count with God ! 

Mrs, Parrott had just heard from John Maribel the 
details of his visit to Worleigh, A sharp pain pierced 
hee heart when he expatiated with honest adiiration upon 
Agatha’s winning manners, her charming eordiality, and 
her sweet interest in his darling. 5 

“1 am going up on Thursday, aunt, and Kitty has 
promised to gd With me, Don’t you think that she will 
ve equal to the occasion? She carries herself like a pria- 
cess. Many a royal lady might bé glad of her beauty.) 

“ If wo only knew what is best for her, John,” anwéred 
‘Mra, Parrott, 

She would not break her faith with Agatha, yot sho 
yoarnéd to save the girl In the conflict which was 
maging in hor breast, the ery of duty grow loud over tho 
conteritling passion of her love for Agatha. Now, as ever 
before, sho yielded to the dictates of that love, Her in- 
tentions were good; but these are a frail barrier only 
against tho"encroachment of influences strong in propor 
tion as they act Upon a nature biased by a ruling and ab- 


sorbing passion. 
John Maribel, unconscious of the struggle that was 
going on in Mrs. Parrott’s mind, continued: ta talk to her 
| concerning Kitty's proposed visit, and ended by usking 
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‘her to give her some hints about her toilette, and to seul 
Nollio off at once for her, in order that they might con- 
It together on so importaht a subject, 

Mra, Parrott deferred to ull that Joh required of her, 
Dut with the samo hard manner which had characterized 
her sinco her sojourn in his house. An hour later, Kitty 


‘came tripping in, swoet as 


Blaine the fair, Elaine the lovable ; 
Blaine, the lily, maid of Astolet,” 
¢ 


Sho was in high spirits, eager to view this unknown 
workd, which to her young imagination was so full of 
‘moving, living beauty—so bright with enchanting women 
heroic men. Kitty was, as all pretty girls are, and 
should be, appreciative of her good looks, and fully aware 
of their value: She had nover looked upon a glowing 
‘Titian, or the bright splendor of a Guido ; she knew noth- 
ing of the ideal glories of the old Crooks ; the fact is, sho 
hhnd as yot sen no beauty more perfect. than her own, 
Her mirror showed her each day an image, fresh from the 
hands of God, delicate with the fleshetints of youth and 
health, luxuriant with a wealth of life, amd animated with 
fa pure soul that looked out from the depths of her soft, 
tender eyes. Whit woman is £0 dull to the inspiration of 
tho Beautiful as not to recognize it in herself when thus 
presented to her viow? Maa, Parrott looked at her as sho 
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stood tossing up a rose, which she dexterously canght in 
her hand. ‘The old lady had spent much of her life among 
the wonders of Italian art; and she watched this protty 
study, seizing at once the artistic grace of the light, spring- 
ing movements. 

“Have you forgotten, Kitty, the important business 
before us? Have you forgotten that you aro to go to 
Worleigh the day after to-morrow ?” 

“No, indeed, Aunt Parrott; I have thought of nothing 
else since it was decided that Tshould accept Mra, Wile 
braham's invitation” 

“Well, then, my dear, have you fixed upon your toi 
leite?™ : ’ 

“T shall wear my whito muslin,” answered Kitty. Tt 
is beautiful, aunt; not one of those stiff things, but soft 
‘and sheer, just like a floating cloud; and I bave bought a 
lovely sash and a ribbon for my hair, What more do I 
want?” 

“Nothing, my dear, except a bit of advice. A ride of 
ten miles in a buggy will not benefit a dress that looks 
like a cloud. You are to spend the whole day at Wor- 
Jeigh, and you-will naturally want to look your best at 
dinner, Tako your‘white muslin with you, and wear » 
lawn for the drive.” 

“Ah 1” exclaimed Kitty, “that will do admirably, I 
was quite unhappy last night when I thought of my erum- 
Pled dress ; for of course, after a ton miles! rido in Job's 


ve 
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buggy, it could not be otherwise. Now my mind is quito 
free to enjoy myself 1” 

‘Mra, Parrott rang her bell, and with « promptness as 
maryellousns that with which the slave of thelampappearcd 
to Aladdin, Nellie answered the summons, If she did not 
rise out of the floor, she eame from the next nearest place, 
and that was from behind Mrs, Parrott’s bedroom door. 

“Nellie,” said the old lady, “if I were not positively 
sure that you are not a subject of especial grace, and 
therefore not an organ for wiraculous mapifestation, L 
should say that your appearance was remirkable, if you 
were not listening from behind the door.” 

“And would I be listening, because 1 was behind the 
door? Couldn't you have left your hood on the verandah, 
and couldn't I be hanging it up on the peg?” 

Kitty gave a clear, silvery laugh—a langh that was not 
the least of her charming gifts. 

“Oh, Nellie!” she said, “Tam sure that Aunt Parrott 
{is quite satisfied that curiosity has had nothing at all to do 
with your being behind the door.” 

“ You are always carrying things off in that way, Miss 
Kitty,” answered Nellic, with an accusing blush ; “and T 
must say that I think it a mighty pleasant way.” 

“And I must say that age grants you neither wisdom 
nor good manners, Nellie Shea,” said Mrs. Parrott. “Go 
to the third drawer of my bureau and bring me the inlaid 
box which you will find there.” 
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‘The box was brought; Mrs, Berrott opened it with a 
small silver key which hung on her|bunch, and drew forth 
a bit of lace, rich with age, and exquisite of texture. 

“ Kitty,” sho said, “this is for you—a fragment only 
of what I once possessed, and if I have not parted with it 
bofore, it is because souvenirs, dear to my heart, cluster 
around it, It could not mect a happier destiny, my dear, 
than to shadow with its delicate arabesque pattern your 
round white throat.” 

“Thank you, dear Aunt Parrott,” exclaimed Kitty, 
examining the lace which she had taken in her hand ; 
“it is indoed very beautiful, but, T fear, far too valuable 
for my wearing.” 

“Vulgar eyes, my dear, would not esteem its valuo, or 
even suspect it. Accept it for the sake of that past which 
is mysteriously connected with the present—out of which 
memories come fresh and vivid when much else of tho 
days that were has passed from my mind.” 

“T believe,” answered Kitty, that this lace has a story 
attached to it, Am I not right, dear Aunt Parrott, and 
am I taking too great a liberty in asking you to tell it to 
mo?” = 

“ Tt is quito natural that my words should have arousod 
your curiosity, and Tam perfectly willing to tell you tho 
story—for there is on; but I warn you that it is a sad 
one,” e 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
* “suaun 1 teu You way?” 


JONG years ago, Kitty—yoars that seem like a 
dream to ‘me now, 80 far aro they separated 
from my life of to-day—I was a bride, young, 

attructive—éin you believe it?—and, as I thought, be= 

loved. We were in Venice, my husband and I—in that 
beautiful city of the sea, noted for its gay lifo—its marvels 
of art, still living in the senators of Tintoretto, in the 
knights of Giorgione, and the sumptuous beanties of Titian, 

‘ho counted no tissues too precious, no jewels too costly, 

to relieve, not enhance, their charms, The Dorias and the 

Sporzas fostered with princely rewards the artists who 

created objects which simply conduced to their pleasure. 

Among the most beautiful of the arts thus eneouraged was 

that of lace-making. ‘The most superb tracings were used 

in the designs, ‘They were copied from the Gothic, 

Saraconic, and Renaissance—exquisite wreaths and vases 

and scrolls of cingue cento, all wrought out with wonderfal 

skill. ‘These costly relies of a past age are treasured in 

the old families as priceless heirlooms, . 

“Thad been but a few weeks the occupant of one of the 


old palaces where everything breathed of a past, rich 


x ) 
“with pomp and splendor—great With the wealth of its 
merchant princes and tho glory of its men of genius. 


of its slow decay. 1 was standing on a lnlcony overlook 


ing the water, watching tho gondolas glide by, and wis 
for the return of my husband, when I saw a woman step- 
> Ping from ono at the foot of the stairs, She sprang lightly 
rble stops, and before I could recover from amy 


© up then 


surprise she was at my side, 
“*Signora, come with me, I entreat you! 

the earnest, 
imploring eyes, brought to my heart a conviction of urgent 
noud for succor; and notwithstanding the imprudence of 
the step, I determined to go with her. I caught up a 
light scarf, threw it over my head, and followed her rapid 
Footsteps, 

“Tt wds only after we wore seated in the gondola that I 
sere in one of her hands was wrapped in her 
mantle, atid, to my horror, I saw that it was stained with 
blood, ‘The gathering twilight scarcely permitted me to 
discern hor features; but I guessed that she was young; 

{for there was ubout her the outward expression of emotion 
which belongs to those_yet untried by grief, ‘The impax 
tience of youth manifested itself in her frantic entreaties 
to the gondolior to make greater ‘speed. Any connected 
speech seemed impossible to her, and I was relioved when 


} 
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the gondola touched ground. We entered the portal of a 
great, gloomy building, and as I followed hor down a vat 
stone corridor, I became thoroughly frightened, and bit- 
torly regrotted having engaged™in so wild an adventure, 
We cnterod.a low room, which seemed to be a sort of 
ante-chamber leading to a larger apartinont, 

“Come, come, Signora,’ she whispered, © You will 
not find hin here.” 

“A wild tervor seized upon anc, I eaught her hand— 
alas! the bleeding hand; for she had throwa off her 
mantle—and « suppressed groan burst feoin her lips as 
the blood gushed forth afresh, 

6 Ah! forgive me,’ I erie, {I have hurt you 

“Sho had already torn a strip from her dress and was 
Vinding it around her hand. In all this she displayed a 
courage which at any other time would have won my 
sincere admiration, ‘Then T thought only of my own peril; 
but the woman was holding aside the curtain which fell 
before the door, and by an irresistible impulse T obeyed 
the sign which she made me to enter the room. 

“6 Senta Mariaf? sho murmured, us she gl 


past 
me, and in an instant she was on her knees beside a low 
bed, on which an infint Jay, toxsing and mouning in the 
heat of fever. She kissed the fushed brow, the h 
parehed lips, and then the little, thin honds, again and 
aguin, with passionate vend 
endearment, which mot with no rosponso from the little 


ness, pouring out words of 
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fufferer—not oven a look of recognition in tho dark eyes, 
which seemed unnaturally large from the excessive 
emaciation of the face. 

“A lanp hung from the ceiling, shedding a dim light 
; and as I comprehended this 
woman's nocd, I thought less of myself, and began to reale 
ize the ucceasity of immedinto action, My first impulse 
‘was to get a physician. ‘The gondolicr was still there, for 
T had told him to wait for me; but as] moved toward the 
door in order to execute my pirpose, the aflicted woman 
sprang’ to her feot ani barred my passage, 

“* Merciful lady,’ she eried, ‘succor my child. I am 
starving—do you not seo it?? and she held her ghastly, 
attenuated faee close to mine, ‘I am dying; I ean no 
Jonger beg for her, Oh! I saw you give to blind Tiana 
in the marketplace. I followed you, that I might know 
where to find you. Oh! gracious lady, take pity on my 
child? 

“Lot io go)’ L said; ‘I will send for a phy: 
‘Thero is no time to be lost.” 

“T flew to the gondolier, and despatched him at once for 
a physician, giving him, at tho sumo time, money to buy 

food and wine, Re ig-to tho room, I found the woe 

man prostrate beside the child. Sho had made her last 
effort, expended her Iast strength in asking charity for 
her, While I chafed her cold hands, I prayed as I had 
never prayed before. ‘There are times in all of our lives 


over this, harrowing 


ian, 
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when we place ourselves directly at the footstool of God, 

and realize His sympathy with our needs. Faith is 

created in the uaman heart by a sense of human weak- 

(si and at that moment, uttorly thrown upon myself, 1 
comprehended, as I fear I have never since done, the com- 
fort of God's presence, 

“I spoke Italian just sufficiently to make myself wnder- 
stool; so I implored her to take courage, and to tell me 
in what way I could best help her. S 

“Signora,’ she answered, in tones scarce ‘audible, ‘I 

loved Angelo. For his sake T ubundoned my father's 
house; and see!? she cried, raising her voice as she un. 
covered her wounded hand, ‘le would have murdered ma 
tonight, Ah! Signora, save my child !? 

“With a horror which I cannot express T saw that sho 
had exhausted hor Jast strength. ‘The ghastly features 
sharpened ; the large eyes lost their Hight, and when a few 
moments later the physician came, there was but one who 
needed his care. Tho woman was dead. 

“T took the child home with me. She was a more ine 
fant. T carried hor in my arms, and as I held her pressed 
to my bosom, something which I could not understand—a 
yearning which lias never been satisfied, made me tenderly. 
anxious for her; and from that moment I loved her ax 
Well as « woman can love a child which is not her own. 
When I undressed her, I found that bit of lace tucked 
away under her dress. A mother’s love had placed it 
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if 
there, and I divined the precaution | which had prompted 
er to secrete it upon the child's perion.” 

Mrs, Parrott paused, while Kitty sat with an expression 
of expectancy on her face; but the old lady was silent; 
she had finished her story, 

“ Not now, not now, my dear,” she answered to Kitty's 
entreaty that she would go on, “I have told you the 
story of the lace.” 

‘There was something in Mya Parrott’s tone which 
checked ituportunity in Kitty, for one of her nicest trait 
was her delicate tact, ‘Tact is repellant of intrusive cw 
riosity, as it is of other offensive failings, against which 
itisa better safeguard than even tlie highest degree of 
culture; for cultivation may exist without it, aud it is 
just 20 much the less available for the absence of this 
quality, 

Kitty, as she walked homeward, was ing of Mrs. 
Parrott’ strange, sd story, and wondering whether she 
would e¢er hear tho sequel, when she heeame aware of 
footsteps directly behind hor. She slackened her pace, 
hoping that they would outstrip her own; but no; they 
were, on the cotitrary, measured by them. Remembering 
John Maribel’s watning, she became uncomfortable and 
nervous. ‘The tall magnolia troes grow thiekly just the 
shadowing tho road into gloom.’ The footsteps followed 
always, quicker or slower, a8 she slackened or indoréased her 


Face, At last, tho susponse growing unbearable, she 
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turned abruptly, and found herself face to face with her 
imvweleome companion. He took off his hat to her with 
an air which at onco.set at rest her fears as to the safety 
of hor purso ‘and jewelry. No one could look less 
highwayman than did this mild-mannered personage in 
his shabby dress, which, however, failed to cover the fuct 
of his being a gentlenian. 

“ Excuse me,” ho said, 1 know that I have been guilty 
of a rudenesas but while I watched your graceful move- 
monts, I had no desire to epeak’ to you, and ybt I wished 
to inquire from you whether Dr. Maribel lives in this 
neighborhood.” 

You have loft his house behind you,” answered Kitty 
“the white cottage—his name is on the gate.” 

“Thank you,” he answered absently, looking at Kitty 
in the meantime, and so earnestly that she colored under 
hiis-glance and turned to continue on her way. Ono 
moment,” he urged; “I have heard that Dr. Maribel is 
charitable. Would he, think you, suecor an unfortunate 
wan 2 

“ His unfailing charity has retarded his fortune,” sho 
answered, “for he is fur from being a rich man. Pray, 
accept this; can well spare it,“and you may not find 
Dr, Maribel at home.” , 

‘The stranger drew back with a motion of haughty sur- 
prise, “ You mistake me,” he said; “ the greatest charity 
‘is that which brings relief to a wounded heart; I had 
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reference to none other, Putback your purse, dear young 
lady ; Lam almost sorry that Leannot accept what you so 
graciously offer. Pardon me; but you speale warmly of 
Dr. Maribel, You know him, perhaps?” 

“ Know Joln Maribel!” exclaimed Kitty; why, he 
is the dearest friend T have on earth!” A sudden 
brightening of the eye—a look which passed over her with 
eager scrutiny—betrayed an awakened intérest in her- 
self, and the impropriety of having entered into conver- 
sation with this strangor at once presented itself to hor 
thought. With heightened eolor, she was turning from 
him, when he laid a detaining hand apon her arm, 

“Pardon me oneo more,” he said; “I would ask you 
‘one more question, Aro you Catherine Featherstone 2” 

“No,” answered Kitty, » possibility flashing through 
her mind, to which the changed, excited looks of the man 
seemed tb give reason; “no; I am Kitty Pitkin, and 1 
beg that you permit me to proceed on my wi 

‘The stranger bowed dejecteilly, sayin 
may sometimes deceive,” 

Kitty turned_once to look after him, ‘He was slowly 
retracing his steps. 


“A likeness 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
1 SAW SWEET DRAUTY IN MER PACE.” 


BAR Jolin,” said Kitty, as they sut talking in the 
little parlor behind the shop, “1 want to tell 
you of my adventure.” 
“Your adventure, Kitty! Al, you have been walking 
alone again; you have forgotten my warning,” 
“Not another word will I say !” she 
ugly frown disfigures your brow.” 
He took her hand betweon his own, with that gontle, 
familiar caress to which Kitty had been yo long accus- 
tomed, Hor intercourse with John Maribel was so guile- 
Jessly innocent that, with the delicato sense of honor 
whieh guided all his actions, he took care that neither 
Jook nor manner should wakesuspicion of the love for her 
which was daily growing stronger in his heart, He was 
far too generous to fetter her affections, and too fen ul to 
risk the loss of the sweet, spontancous devotion jsiven ta 
shim as freely as the violet yields its perfume. Tove ix 
responsive to love, It leaps into life as Px 
roused from her slumbers by the touch of Cupid's flower 


“ while that 
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tipped arrow, and a woman's life\but really begins at that 
awakening. Sho then grows and éxpands into the perfect 
organization of womanhood—the fit complement that God 
conceived when he saw that man neodeda helpwate, For 
this was Joba Maribel waiting in hope, 

He kept the dear hand within his own and siniled ; thus 
smoothing the ugly wrinkles which furrowed his brow. 

“If [ promise to be perfectly amiable and forgiving to 
you, dear, do not require too much forbearance from me 
toward any one who has bad the temerity to offend you,” 
he said. 

“You go too fast, Joho,” answered Kitty. “An ad- 
venture is not necessarily unpleasant; I don't know but 
that Iwas more sorry for the poor man than frightened 
at his strange manner.” 

“Ritty, you are tantalizing! Some impudent fellow 
hans negosted you.” 

«I yas coming from your house, John —” 

“Dim afraid that Twas, John, T havo often walked 
howe alone.” Ib was broad daylight; and really, John, 
don’t you think that Lam old enough to take care of 
myself?” . 

You are old enough to be eirmingly attractive; and 
I forbid—do you heed, Kitty—I forbid you to go about 
bewitching people.” es 

‘The words were lightly spoken, to cover a-sense of real 
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uneasiness and annoyance, Kitty was not deceived by 
thom, and answored quite gravely: 

“TL promise you, dear John, that never again will T ex- 
pose myself to the risk of being accosted by a stranger j or 
even to the chance of being politely questioned as I was 
today.” 

“Some one has questioned you, Kitty?” 

“ Yess ho wished to know whore you lived, and whether 
you were charitable, and—" 

“Committed the daring incjvility of stopping an un- 
protected lady to ask a physician's address ¥* exclaimed 
John Maribel, « when he might have found it out by look- 
ing in the directory, Pray, what pretext did he allege for 
detaining you, after you had answered his question?” 

“A very natural one. ‘He wanted to find out who the 
bewitching young creature was; and, with a directness 
which was rather startling, asked me whether I was 
Catherine Featherstone. He evidently mistook me for 
that young lady, whoever sho may be.” 

+ John let full Kitty’s hand; he was so thoroughly as- 
tonished, that for a moment speech wasimpossible. ‘There 
‘was a glance of rapid retrospection. His thoughts went 
Back to the night, long years ago, when he had found, in 
the dim, cold, death-chamber of Ethan Featherstone tho 
little child whom he carried through the storm td the Red 
Tavern. Then, us ever afterwards, he had followed the 


instinets of his generous heart without troubling himself 
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bout thomystery with which old Featherstone had chosen 
to surround her, Indeed, he grew to love her so fondly, 
and to find how, much of his peace and happiness wore 
centred in his guardianship, that he dreaded any revelation 
which might endanger his intimate relations with her, or 
change her trusting dependence upon him. Hor allow- 
ance had been regularly remitted, and as regularly placed 
in the savings bank. He had worked all the more cour- 
ageously for the dear thought that Kitty was to be « sharer 
in its fruits—all the more nobly’ for following out the 
divine precept, “Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand Goeth.” 

Kitty believed that grandfuthor-Pitkin’s affection fyr 
her had overcome his natural penuriousness, and for this 
reason her sweet gratitude was ever chastening the up- 
rising of rebellious protests against the old man’s solfish 
exactions, John Maribel was all the better satisfied that 
his sharp in her maintenance and edueation should remain 
unsuspetted, 

“John, dear John,” cried Kitty, “what have I dono?” 

Ho recovered himself before answoring, and then, taking 
her hand again, he said, soothingly : 

“ You cannot suppose that I blame you, dear; but I 
implore you, as you love me,”—his voice, in spite of his 
offort to maintain its usual tone, trembled with a new in- 
tonation—* to avoid in future the possibility of so un- 
pleasant a rencontre. Villainy assumes many forms, and 
) 
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the most insidious is often clothed in vivil speceh and iné 
sinuating manners,” 

“I cannot think, John,” answered Kitty, “that tho 
man’s intentions wero bad. Nothing in his person indi- 
eated vulgarity, and his manner, though somewhat ex- 
cited, was neither obtrusive nor impertinent, I believe 
that ho was bitterly disappointed at his mistake, Ho 
may be insane, poor man; and it was this idea which 
frightened me,” 

“Well,” said John, rising, 1 shall tryjo find out 
what the fellow wants, Don’t think any more about him, 

“Kitty, Remember that we go to Worleigh the day after 
tomorrow. You must carry your best looks thither. 
Goodnight.” 

“John, Tam sure that Thave grieved you. Won't you 
kiss me, as you are used to do when you say good-night 2” 

Ho drow her to him for a moment; his lips lightly 
touched her brow; and, without a word, he tuned -and 
left the room. 

“ Jope had been holding his horse; and,as John Maribel 
took tho bridle out of his hand, the boy noticed his un- 
‘usual pallor. : 

“T'm afraid the Doctor's took had,” he said to himself, 

1s ho went into the shop. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT, 
“coop-mornow, GENTLE MISTRESS: WHERE AWAY?” 


|HLE fair young day was smiling on hill end valo 
as John Maribel and Kitty emerged into the 
country, leaving behind them the town, sleeping 
in summer dulness, Oh! it was pleasant to travel 
‘the golden-hours between banks of flowers, bright-hued 
and fresh with dew; to look fur away to the purple hills, 
and, nearer, at the waving fields of corn; to hear the hrim 
of the brown bees among the morning-glories and the 
song of the mocking-bird trilling out its mingled melody 
with exultant gladness. Kitty sat mute, allowing her soul 
its ee with the sweetness of the summer 


“A crowd of hopes, 

‘That sought to sow themselves like wingdd seeds 
‘Bom out of everything she heard and saw, 
‘Pluttered about her senses and her soul ; 

And vague Wesires, like fitful blaste of balm, 

‘To one that travels quickly, made the air 

Of Life delicious,” 


She had seldom becu in the country—only once or twice 
with Dr. Maribel, when she was a child, ‘This was all 
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now to her, a moving panorama lighted by sunshine and 
glowing with lifo. John’ Maribel watehed her silent joy 
with unspeakable delight; hesaw but her; he felt that 
all the beanty of the summer day was but the harmony of 
sound and color, blending in exquisite touches with her 
loveliness, One hour like thisis but a hint of that cestatic 
enjoyment which we conceive through the faculty of imag: 
ination, with the ail of youth and hope. John Maribel 
had no such ids; for ho was no longer a very young man, 
and any hallucination of the senses may soem out of keop- 
ing with the soberod judgment and experiente of his ripe 
years ; but lis waa one of those rare and beautiful natures 
which retain their capability of enjoyment, because they, 
perhaps, have failed to extract any very practical uso 
from the stern schoollame Experience, but have rathor 
fostored a confiding faith in the possibility of human bap- 
piness. ‘This possibility John M saw in a future 
made bright by Kitty's love, He was thinking of this 
now, as he looked at her with the soft su 
‘upon her, and her face glowing with health and ex 

She suddenly turned to him and smiled. Oh! such a 
smile flashing from eyes and mouth—parting the curved 
lips and showing the small, regular tecth. 

41 believe that you are having adull ride, John. I havo 
scarcely spoken a word to you,” she said, + 

& Peoplo ean be very happy without talking, Kitty. 
You renlember that Claudio says: ‘Silence is the per- 
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“fectest herald of joy": T wore but jilite happy, if I could 
say how much.” 

“Tain glad to know that you have been enjoying your- 
self,” she said, archly ; “but I believe my silent mood is 
over. Shall I be interrupting your pleasant reverie by 
talking?” 

‘I boliovo itis quite tine thot it was interrupted Kitty. 
Tt was growing too pleasant,” 

Just then a clear, shrill cry echoed through the forest 
and as they descended a hill into the lower ground, whern 
tho pasturage was good, they espiod a black’ urchin 
tiinding his calves, 

“See them, John, scampering across the meadow. Oh! 
the pretty, dappled erentures,” exclaimed Kitty. ; 

‘The calves were, unfortunately, not the only objects of 
attention, Two women were approaching them, riding 
upon a dejected-tooking mare, which seemed to be kept in 
an unepmfortable state of maternal golicitude by her 
youthful progeny, persoveringly bent upon getting what 
she coull not conveniently give. 

“John, John! they are going to stop,” cried Kitty. 
* Seo, they are making signs to you. 

It was only too true, Dr. Maribel had been recognized. 
‘There was no help for it. Old Mys, Thom drew rein, 
throw back her sun-bonnet, aid bade him  Good- 
morning” 

Well, how's times with you, Doctor?” 


vas 
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«Thank you, Mrs. Thom,” answored John Maribel, “T 
believe that E have nothing to complain of just at this 
moment.” 

“1 reckon you haint,” sho said, “riding along of a 
pretty a gal as I ever sot eyes on.” 

« Kitty’s’scarlet checks must havo onhanced her good 
Jooks; for the girl who hung on behind seemed absolutely 
petrified with adritration—so steadily did che gazo at her 
‘with her dilated blue eyes. 

I hope you are all well up in your neighborhood, Mrs, 
‘Thom,” said Jokm Maribel, hoping to dive, her attention 
from Kitty. 

“Only middling, Doctor. Fever's bin right: sharp 
around, and Bill, he's down with ague; but father, he's 
mightily holped with them bitters you sent up. Since old 
Mr, Featherstone died, and its nigh on to eighteen years, 
you don’t cone much about Mapleton, ‘Tho babies is ull 
grown into likely gals and strapping young men. I s'poso 
you don’t remomber Dick Peck? Well, he's gone off to 
Californy ; and Mary Klizabeth Downs, she's got married; 
and old Mother Beckwith, she got a fall going to meoting, 
and U heard say as how the doctor couldn't do her much 
good.” 

« Well, well,” exclaimed John Maribel, knowing from 
past experience Mrs, ‘Thom’s prolixity in neighborhood 
gossip, I'll promiso to go to the frst wedding; but you 
must excuse me now ; I am anxious to get on.” 


aN 


} 
“Lrockon you'll have wedding at homo before long, 
if you hain’t had one already; but I won't be a keeping 
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of you, Good-day to you both.” 


“Oh, John!” exclaimed Kitty, tears of vexation 
trembling in her eyes. =F 

What is it, dear? Are you really s0 greatly annoyed 
at tho admiration of these poor country people? Divest 
Mrs, Thom's Ianguago of its homoliness, and you have « 
pretty, and, T an sure, a very sincere compliment. I 
mean about your being fas pretty a galas she ever sob 
eyes on?” x 

Kitty laughed, in spite of her annayance. 

“She is an odious od woman, John. E wonder that 
‘you should encourage her to tall.” G 

“Such people,” answered John Maribel, “Lave their 
aches anid pains as well ns their more opulent neighbors; 
and they are scrupulously honest about paying the 
doctor's fee. 

“I feally believed you incapable of courting the favor 
of old’ women for their money,” laughed Kitty, 

“Not altogether for that, dear; but {have never had 
the ‘ world as my confectionery,’ therefore I have to look 
‘about me for iny sweets; and will you believe me when I 
toll you that such people as Mrs.‘Thom sometimes furnish 
them 2” 

“I believe I don’t quite understand you; but my irri- 
tation against her originated in the shock whith she gave 
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to my enjoyment, ‘The uncouth couple were so dreadfully 
ot of keeping with this bright landscape, and —” 
“Kitty,” said John Maribel, “unkindness would be 
uch more out of keeping with your sweet nature, ‘These 
ely people possess many sterling qualities which 
them into respectability. In the relations of wife 
and mother, they stand pro-ominent, ‘They are indastrions, 
Donest, and dutiful in their conjugal relations, while their 
devotion to their children renders the self-abnegation eon- 
soquent upon the exigencies of poverty almost sublime, 
‘Beauty is tho mark which God wets upoM virtue,’ and 
these uncouth, simple people are not devoid of it, Such 
women as Mrs. ‘Thom, Kitty, give soldiers to their 
country’s need.” 

«F feel really ashamed of myself, John ; but to be frank 
with you, I would never have discovered that beauty, 
‘which ix the mark that God sets upon virtue,! without 
the aid of that moral insight which you seem to have. I 
Lelieve that you have been endowed with the blessdd gift 
of seeing with your moral sight, and this is so clear and 
just that you seek ont treasures where other people only 
see vulgarity and ugliness, By the by, do you suppose 
that the old Mr. Featherstone, who died at Mapleton so 
many years ago, could have been in any way connected 
with the Catherine Featherstone for whom the mysterious 
stranger mistook mo?” 


John Maribel gave the horse a smart cut with the whip, 
rs 


and, as the road was rough, this accelerated speci ro- 
quired that he should give undivided attention to his 
ggiidance, When proceoding at a more sober pace, he 
answered Kitty: 

“OM Featherstone was a very rich man, dear.- A close 
conncotion of his, in all probability, is a wealthy woman. 
Tam speaking hypothetically, you understand, Do you 
think that she is to bo envied becauso of her wealth?” 

‘Thin question was the veriest platitude, No one knew 
Letter thin did John Maribel that people were envied, 
and they always would be, for being ichor than their 
neighbors, Yet he weakly yearned to hear Kitty say that 
sho was indifferent to them, Riches would place #0 great 
1 barrier between them, i 

“Were I rich, dear John,” she replied, “you would 
never need to take mony from poor Mrs, ‘Thom.” 

‘This childlike reply brought its sweetness with it. In 
her thoughts she ussocinted him with tho generous im- 
ail of her own truly noble nature, They wore then 
entering the grounds of Worleigh, From out of the pure 
brightness of the past, childhood was waving her a Inst 
adieu; the portals ofa new life were opening for her 
and, when the great gates shut with jangling clang behind 
them, a sudden revulsion brought to John Maribel for a 
moment a positive sense of danger. He was casting his 
Jot with others, who might aspire to her love, and who, in 
all likelihood, might have a better chancdto win it, Ho 
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Jong remembered this summer morning on which his lovo 
gave to everything a now and tender significance—long 
remembered the swaying willow-branches which touched 
Kitty os cho passed—the mellowed light undor the 
arching trees—the waving grass—the moving breath of tho 
perfumed air, and Kitty's hand resting so lovingly on his 
knee, as she leaned forward to got a better view of the 
grand, old house, 

No lapso of time could ever obliterate the bright picture 
which was engraved on his heart, or dim'tho beauty of its 
coloring. 

Kitty's faco was beaming with delighted @urpriso as she 
exclaimed : “Dear John, how beautiful this is !”” 

It was a revelation of that other lifo which was dawn- 
ing for them. Her eyes wero turned away from him—be 
‘was adoring her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
yren WoSDROUS QUALITIES AND MILD DEUAYION.” 


IGATHA WILBRAHAM'S style was unim- 
fpeachable, her manners graceful and easy, her 
conversation marked by tho happiest graces of 
expression. Whether sho dealt in the brilliant and spark- 
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ling vivacity of the French, or the more rich and copious 
Janguage of the AngloSaxon, she was equally felicitous, 
wielding to the best advantage the power given to but 
fow—that of keeping up a conslant interest in the minds 
of those whom she wished to propitiate. Mer personal 
charms were on the wane. She was thin, anioften pate 
‘and haggard from physical suffering; but the sparkling of 
her wit never failed, and the spell of her manner was per= 
haps increased by a certain, languor which clieited sym- 
pathy. On this day—when Kitty was left entitely to her, 
when she could enjoy unrestrained the exquisite pleasure 
of her companionship, when she lavished upon her the 
tonderest caresses, and bogrudgod every moment that ‘slo 
was not in her presenco——on this day she tasted: a joy 
‘thot was all the more alluring, because it was dangerous, 
She was intoxicated with the sitisfaction of long yearning 
of that tender love which she had smothered in her heart. 
for so\many years, and which flamed out now, threatening 
to cofigume her prudence, and to mock the precautions 
which she had so carefully taken; but Agatha was an 
actress who needed no prompting in her part. She sel- 
forgot even the most subtle intricacies, and was always 
on her guard. “‘In-the short hours of that day 
indemnified herself for tho eruol privation under which 
she had so long suffered, and tho effort to keop her emo- 
tions under the control of her will wastalmost super- 
} human. 


iad 
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<The mistakes of youth are but the erroneous deductions 

of inexperionos, It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Kitty should have believed that she had reached the acto 
of human enjoyment, and that she should have given up 
herself, heart and soul, to the delusion of the hour. 
Dinner was over, and while the gentlemen resorted to the 
piazza to smoke, Agatha drew Kitty to a sofa near the 
window, and with consummate art boguiled from her the 
history of her simple life, She siniled when Kitty spoke 
sof John Muribel with a manner not yeb-slivoreed from 
tho innocence of childish frankness, and sho was well sat- 
| to discover thoso 
signs which are the unmistakable evidences of an awake 
‘ened heart. 


fisfied when her practised eye fi 


When Gaston de Tousy stood leaning gracefully just 
within the window, holding 2 eigar daintily between his 
fingors, Agatha said, giving him a meaning glance : “ Miss 
Pitkin lus beon charmingly ente: 
cannot think how much I have enjoyed ler account of 
her'life with Grandfather Pitkin and good Dr. Maribel.” 

“ Miss Pitkin looks as if she had been brought 
court. It is difficult to associate her with any other life 
than one of elegance and refinement,” answered De Rousy. 

Kitty blushed painfullys for the first inher life 
she felt unreconciled to her simple, not to sy homely, 
friends, ‘The words of De Rousy had struck at the root 
‘of her contontment; the consciousness of inferiority of 


gy Gaston, You 
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position brought with it a senso of| humiliation, and she 
wished—oh ! with how much of girlish earnestness—that 
she had been born to the beautiful life which, sho believed, 
had made Agatha’s existence one long continuation of ro- 
eating pleasures—of ever-recurring happiness. 

Guston threw away his cigar, and took a chair beside 
her, Poor Kitty grew painfully confused under the 
womewhat bold glance of his eyes, He was really admir- 
ing her lovely features, and took no trouble to conceal 
the fact. ‘ 

No one knew better than De Rousy how to use the 
advantages of person and manner for which he was dis- 
tinguished ; and while he allowed his eyes a somewhat 
daring avowal, his words were kept within the bounds of 
the most respectful politeness, Ho enjoyed immensely 
talking to her; while sho, all unconsciously, was reveal- 
ing to him graces of mind and a freshness of heart which 
made him reluctant to givo up an enjoyment which was 
rarely attainable in the world in which ho lived. Ho 
‘was therefore but ill pleased when Agutha joined them. 

“Dr. Maribel tells me that you sing, Miss Pitkin,” 
sho wid’ “pray, give me the pleasure of listening to 
you.” 

“ My voice,” replied Kitty, simply, “ is, I believe, a good 
one, but altogether uncultivated. You will, I am sure, 
excuse me, Mrs, Wilbraham, although it would give me 
‘Pleasure to oblige you.” 
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With the tact of true politeness Agatha gave up the 
point, understanding that unwilling compliance is fatal to 
good execution, “I will sitig to you instead, dear,” she 
aid, laying her hand for an instant on Kitty's beautiful 
hair, “Gaston, will you place my music-book on the 
piano and turn to Ombra Laggiera? You have never 
heard an opera, Miss Pitkin?” sho added; “you have 
thon great enjoyment in store. Come and stand beside 
mo while I sing.” 

Seating herself at the piatio, she commenced the graco- 
fal rippling measure, executing with marvellous tasto the 
conception of Meyerbeer, and porforming with the utmost 
delicacy and skill the very difficult task of accompanist, 
making the instrument subservient to the music, and 
lending the two into » perfect and delightful harmony: 
never forgetting tho reciprocal interest which should 
exist between the poet and composer, or that the voice and 
the instrument are mutually dependent upon each other. 
‘An educated taste would at once have detected the talent 
of tho winger and an excollent method which enabled her 
to seize the meaning of the master and to do full justice 
to his inspirations, Nature leaves to art the perfecting 
of her work, and Agatha had cultivated with ardor the 
gift bestowed upon her, How bescechingly she uttered. 
those words + 


“Ne ten va par! Ne ften va pas!” 


ra 
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“ Pour te snipe, 
Je cour sourire, 
Je cous chanteh.” 


Kitty was spell-bound. Her eyes grow soft and ten 
der; a flush suffused hor check; her stall, white hands 
were clisped before her, and her tall figure was slightly 
Lent forward, an she listened in wrapt delight. Gaston de 
Rousy scarcely heeded the music, He was contemplating 
with passionate enjoyment the fresh beauty'ef the young 
girl; and John Maribel stood /by the window taking in 
all the scene—reading the hard lesson which was each 
moment becoming plaincr to him. What else could he seo 
in the looks of the man before 
he thought—in those grees which are acquired only by 
coutact with a polite world ? 

Col. Covington, Wilbraham’s nearest neighbor, a gontle- 
man of pultivation and high social position, was standing 


40 far his superior— 


oside jm, 

“Doctor,” ho said, “T bel 
myself as I do when Tam listening to Mrs, Wilbraliam 
sing, ‘That full, rich voice seems scarcely to belong to 
one 80 vory frail and slight as sho is” 

“ Yes," answered John Maribel, absently, she core 
tainly looks frail; but, Colonel, is'it fancy, or does there 
really exist a likeness between Mrs Wilbraham aud 


pee 
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Kitty? Fill out Mrs, Wilbraham’s faco—give her Kitty's 
golden locks—and the resemblance would be striking.” 

“We sometimes see these freaks of nature,” said Cole 
Covington; “but in this instance she has certainly 
proved upon her motel, Miss Pitkin is, and always 
will be, a bandsomer woman than Mis, Wilbraham ; and 
now that they hive separated; the resemblunce weakens ; 
for, however alike in foature, the expression of the clear, 
tender eyes of Miss Pitkin is in striking contrast to the 
restless orbs of Mra, Wilbraharn.”” 

“Kitty,” said Jobn Maribel—she had joined then, and 
they had walked out on the teprace—“iny 
nigh spent. Are you ready to go home ?”” 

Can we blame the young creature ? 
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lay is well 


“Sach a note of life 
Swarmed in the golden present ; such a voica 
Called to her from the year to come, and such 
‘Length of bright horizon" 


shone in Jambent serenity far over the alluring, untrav- 
celled futuro—ean wo blame her that her heart was 
{panged at thought of going back to the shop? As she 
hesitated for a moment to reply—ouly a ti 
was too truly loyal to swerve from her duty—Col, Cov- 
ington, with the privilege of age, laughingly expressed hi 
‘envy at Dr. Maribel's good fortune in having the pleasure 
of riding ttea-téte with so charming a éompanion. 


at, for she 
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“ And now,” he continued, “I have a request to proffer, 
‘Will you, Doctor, prevail upon Miss Pitkin to make us a 
avisit? Mrs. Covington, I am sure, is most anxious to 
Know her, and will aceuse me of a want of propor gal- 
Jnntry should I fail to take to her a promise from you to 
give us the pleasure at an carly day.” 

“With all my heart, Colonel,” answered John Maribel, 
reading something like entroaty in Kitty's eyes ; “Task 
nothing better, But my patients eadly interfore with my 
liberty, and I cannot &x the time for our visit. You may 
depend that we will not postpone it a day longer than we 
can help.” . 

A few moments later Kitty stood ready forher departure. 
Agatha was saying some parting words to her; and as sho 
turned to accept De Rousy’s escort to the buggy, sha bent 
forward anil kissed her, It was all done so rapidly that 
Kitty had searcoly time for astonishmont, De Rousy 
handed\her to the buggy—the old-fashioned, ridiculous- 
looking vehicle which she had hitherto looked upon as a 
delightful conveyance. Ho arranged her dress carefully 
about the dainty fect, and then, with a courlly bow, « 
searcely perceptile pressure of the hand, he withdrew, 
‘while John Maribel took his place beside her. 


Lu 
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CHAPTER XX, 
“oun OLD AND FAITHFUL PRIEND.” 


DL. COVINGTON was ever an honored and a 
weleome guest at Worleigh. His commanding 
social qualities, winning authority for his uncom- 

mob colloquial powers and elegint manners, jrould havo 
distinguished him oven in court circles. Here he was not 
only admired, but sincerely beloved, and the children of 
his oldest and dearest friend, beyond all others, appreciated 
tho noble traits of his character as well as the constancy 
and firmness of his long-tried friendship. “With a lofty 
‘and martial air he bore his seventy years. His clear, blue 
eyo still kindled with the firo of his brilliant intellect, 
when, as he warmed on the subject in hand, his opinions, 
which were decidedly conservative, found expression in 
Tunguage remarkable for its perspicuity and force. Men 
gathered around him in every public place of meeting 5 and 
whether his quict humor moved them to merriment, oF 
his earnest words chained their attention, he was ever the 
contro of every circle, courteous to all, but particularly 
‘urbane in his manner to those not belonging to his own 
class. A gentleman of the ancien régime, his home was 
emphatically the home of his friends. ‘The old Colonel 
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was never so sincerely gratified as while dispensing tho 


eral and elegant hospitality for which he was so distin. 


guishod ; and he ocew 


ed his hale old age in superintend. 
1 his plantation, in beauti 
ing to those domostic vocations which were congenial to 
hin taste. The white lair, which had lost none of its lux- 


ing his grounds, and attend 


uriance, crowned him with the venerabloness of age with- 
out indications of ities, while his teeth— 
the absonce of which warns ‘old age of decay—were still 
remarkuble for their perfectness. His florid complexion— 
inherited from his Saxon ancestry—added to his appear- 
ance of robust health, ‘This boon, so preeious to one who 
had passed the allotted span of man's existence, might, in 
‘4 great measure, have been attributed to the extreme sim- 
plicity of his habits, which bore a stril 
primitive customs of the first settlers, 

Happy is he who can look back over seventy years of 
time and fool that his name is inseparably connveted with 
deeds of noble charity and ucts of disinterested friendship, 
Happy is th father whose gray hairs are made sacred by 
the love and veneration of children; brighter than a 
‘aureole is the halo of a noble life! 

Miss Eleanor Wilbraham hai been confined to her 
couch during the greater part of the day with headache, 
had come out, pale and languid, and sto6d now talle- 
ug to her old friend. Well did she know that he carried 
1 heart peculiarly susceptible of her sorrows anid anxieties, 


apparent, infie 


ig analogy to the 
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For years they liad maintained an intimate and unre. 
served intercourse, and, during the minority of Hugh, he 
had acted ax his guardian, Tt was so natural for Miss 
Eleanor to unburden herself unreservedly to him of her 
troubles thit he was scarcely astonished, at her expressed 
uneasiness. 

‘Would that Hugh were here,” she said; “I am at 
‘a loss how to_advise Agatha; and oven had I the temer- 
ity to do so, would she, 
will to reasons suggested by prudence?” 

“My dear Eleanor,” answered Col. Covington, “Hugh's 
absence at this juncture is most unfortunate, While 1 
acknowledge Mrs. Wilbraham’s superiority as a woman of 
the world, and do homage to her rare accomplishments, I 
nevertheless deplore the mistake which Hugh has made, 
J fear that his marital relations are inseeuro that is, that 
there is a total want of congeniality between them, which 
he, poor fellow, las not yet divined, and which God 
knows to what evils it may lead in its train. We old 
people are apt to judge from our own arbitrary stand- 
point; we belong to a past, which was 
demnation of whatever sinirched the ermine of wifely duty 
and obedience. Morality towlay takes a wid r 
fear it is no Ionger kept within the hon hy 
the just regard for high rectitude, Women in our day 
were emulous of exeellence in housewifery, and seldom 
wont beyond the procinets of hiome to seek pleasure, much 
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Tess admiration, Wo must be dodulgent, Eleanor, ‘The 
tido of progress is tending to a differcut course of things, 
aud much that we cordially disipprove ix buoyed up to 
the surface of the world’s lenient jndgment, I have 
learned somewhat to mistrust my own judgment, so fatally 
have I erred in the management of my affairs.” 

“I will not have you thns blamo yourself, dear, old 
friend,” replied Miss Eleanor. “Your proud rectitude 
has only made you little too indulgent towards those to 
whom you have s0 conspicuously displayéd a generosity, 
which seems not to have repressed their ingratitude, You 
have always taken men at your own valuation, You 
ought to know what mischief Turks in the simplicity of 
such honesty.” ' 

“Aye! Lought to know, my good 
know that it is not safe to judge men from too high a stand: 
Point. As a general thing, their moral organization will 
not baar the test of complete trust in its integrity. It is 
but jude to ourselves to rescrve our confidence until a man 
has proved himself worthy of its trust, It is wisest to 
look upon a man's intentions towards one’s self with a cer- 
tain defiance, reserving always sincere approbation for 
whatover he-may possess that is excellent in heart or 
mind, which may be developed on better acquaintane: 
but how woefully have I failed ‘to put this fine morality 
to practice, Good-bye, Eleanor. Cheer up ; things aro 
seldom #0 bad that they ean’t be remedliod.”)_- 
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“Unfortunately,” replied Miss Eleanor, “we cannot 
always apply the remedy when we find one. Now, Mr: de 
Ronsy’s absence would greatly conduce to my peace of 
maid.” ~ 

Col. Covington looked grave as he answered: 

“Your jealousy for Hugh is carrying you too far, 
Eleanor, Surely there is nothing extraordinary in Mrs. 
Wilbraham’s liking for her cousin.” 

« No,” said Miss Eleanor, coloring, “ nothing at all in 
that ; bat Tam, as you say, ovorjealous for Hugh. A 
poor, doating, old sister, who has all her lifeynado to her- 
solf an idol, and fallen down, and worshipped it, 1 am now 
reaping the reward of those who do such things. You 
know how proudly I looked forward to his majority. 
‘You know the dreams of ambition I have entortained for 
him and thoro's no wonder, when poor father—from the 
time that I made Hugh his first trowsers—was always 
saying that his head was the most wonderful development 
of the highest order of faculties and,—Ah, mo !" * 

‘Yes, yes doar Eloanor,” answerod tho oll gontleman, 
with « movoment of slight impatience—men have so little 
tolerances of doating mothers and sisters over boyish 
Phonomena—but I know, with your firin faith, it will 
not be difficult to extract exalted lessons from the pages 

of your past life, and through the alembic of pati 
may pethaps attain that peace which is the exsenco of 
earthly happiness,” 
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Miss Eleanor watched him as he rode down the avenue 
on his thoroughbred, that know from loug service that his 
good master would permit him to go ata gait no faster 
than a gentle pace. 

“Ah, me!” she thought, “ there is no question but thst 
our own acts have a great deal to do with our misfortunes ; 
Dut that they fall more crushingly upon some than upon 
others, none can deny. It isconsoling to' think, that as we 
are loved, so are we chastened.” is 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“TAKE UP THE consE, sins.” 


ILE street lamps glimmered palo beneath a clear, 
starlit sky as John Maribel aud Kitty reached 
own, People sat upon door-steps and beneath 

yerandahs, while windows were set wide open to catch the 
fickle breeze, which stirred tho ¢atalpa leaves, aud brought 
the perfume of the far-off woods to those who lad no time 
to go forth into country Janes and byways,to sock it. 

‘The confectionery shops were filled with people, who sat. 

Wei tables, under festoons of colored paper garlanded 
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with flics, drinking sherbets and cating ereanis; while the 
weary dry-goods elerk acrosg th 
gastit shop, looked vacantly away from the old lady upon 
whom he to the more fortunate human beings 
who possessed the means of e 
ut, were out of his reach. ‘The grocer’s clerk, next door, 
‘was seareely less déxpondent than his neighbor, as he car- 
ried in the boxes and rolled in the barrels, which were to 
be set out again the next morning for tho benclit of the 
passersby, who might he tented by the smill of mackerel 


street, sweltering in the 


jyment, which, nt that mo- 


r Tho close, hot town 
Dustle of the atrvets 


‘i reminded her of 


or hy tho sight of liquetiod butte 
the sight of the 
the flaring gas-light—everything w 
the Tife to which sho was gs 
into Broad atreot, wus hateful to Kitty. 

4 Jolin,” said she, in a tone of alann, « the shop-window 
ius not been lighted, Somett 
father, Al! there is Jope. Look at his face, Jon, look: 
tat his face!” 

Topo was standing in the full glare of the streettamp, 
and his face was plainly visible to them. As Kitty sprang 
from the buggy, he clutched her arm, sayin; 

“You mustn't go in, Miss Kilty. Doctor, don’t let her 
me 6 

She broke away from John's detaining, 
into the shop. ‘The door of the parlor was lock 


frantic efforts to open it were futile, An object of grief 
7 


hops—the noine a 


is back, when they turned 


is amiss with grand 


Land rushed 


and terror hard to depict, Jope stood in the middle of the 
floor, repeating, “ You mustn't go in, Miss Kitty. Doctor, 
don't let her go.” 1 

“Explain yourself” said John Maribel, taking him 
roughly by the arm; “what do you mean by refusing to 
open that door? Give me the key at once.” 

“Remember, Doctor, if any harm comes to Miss Kitty, 
at i's you as will be thy cause. I tell you, she oughtn’’s 
to go in there.” 

Dr, Maribel hind taken the key from hig reluctant hand, 
a moment, they stood within the dark room, 
vifather, grantlfather, where are you?” cried 


‘There was no respouse—uo 801 scraping of 
the match which John Maribel’s trembling hand fiilell to 
ignite. Even this slight dehy was a relief; for he 
guessed too surely what would meet their Another 
effort to obtain a light was more successful, und, as the 
match ignited, giving ont itt sputtering Musish flao, 
Kittyeaught sight of the old man's prostrate form, She 
flow ‘to his side, and, kneoling beside him, exclaimed in 
tones of tender entrent; 

* How could you lie here, grandfather, when your bed 
wasso near? You have wanted me—you have missed 
your Kitty, 1 bave come back to you. Do you hear, 
dear grandfather? I have come back, Ah! John, he docs 
not answer,” 


ue 


Co 


“No, dear,” he replied, hix practised eye having at onco 
detectod the hopelessness of all human suecor, * grand. 
father has reached the chd of his long journey.” 

She turned and locked ito John Maribel’s fuce—he 
was knecling closo beside her—with a gazo of puzzled, 
agonized fiquiry in her eyes. 

“Kitty, darling, perhaps [ought to have told you that 
for some time grandfather has been threatened with this 
sudden catastrophe. 

Sho became so white that he put his arm abotit her; 
ig figure was drawn close to his bosom, and 

her arms went up around his neck, For « moment John 

Maribel forgot the dead old man—forgot the awful pres. 

ence which made the indulgonce of human passion a sacri- 

lege. The throbbing form in his arms was all the workl 
to ‘The intoxication that came over his senses well- 
nigh, in its delirious joy, caused him to forget the noble 
resolvo which hal hitherto been inviolate, Jope’s sobs 
aroused him from his transiont deliriua, ‘The boy stood 

Jeaning against the frame of the door, his eyes fixed upon 
© Kitty, and his face quivering. His griof was altogether 

in sympathy with hers, He scarcely gave a thought to 

the old man, or, if he di, it was with a sense of relief that 
his bondage was over. To have spared Kitty this sorrow, 
he would haye been willing to serve old Pitkin to the ond 
of his life. Each plaint of hors went to his hedrt with cate 
ting misery; but the shop-door had been left open, and 
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people, with the peculiar instinct Which prompts curiosity 
‘oven on occasions of sorrow and death, began to erowd in. 

“Kitty,” said John Maribel, “ you must not stay here.” 
ig in its gen 
Hleness, “No,” she said, “I must not stay here.” 

Kitty went into the room where sho lind slept. for so 
many years in little Martha's bed. Nothing Tad boon 
clanged since then. ‘The white dimity curtain at the win- 
dow, with the knotted fringe, the valance around the bed, 
the blue and pink wax-candles on the muantel-shelf, and 
the great Bible, the hymm-book, and “Baxter's Sainte? 
Test” on the little table at the head of tho bed, She had 
sven them a thousand times before, "but not as now. ‘The 
hulo of association gave to each detpil a tendor meanin, 
She recalled events of her ehildliood long since forgotten 
—words spoken to her by the old people—which caine 
out vividly now in the train of memory, Mow 
they ag always been to her; how loving in their own 
simpleAvays, Oh! in this world would she ever again 

find a love like theirs? Even grandfather, luard and une 
bouding as he was to others, for her bud always a smile or 
a tender words She remembered with shameful remorse 
that on that very'day she had swerved from her daty to 
these humble friends, Death wit 
the veil from Defure our eyes, und shows us ourselves as 
we are, We dare not, in the presence of hisvawful mae 
\ jesty, trick ourselves out in selfdeceitful illusions; we 


She rose at once—her grief was so touch 


uthless hand tears 
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not salve ourselves with the unction of our own self 
importance. No; when ho is there we comprehend the 
frail tenure of humanity. ‘The iguoble calculations of the 
ambitious worliling, the evanescent pleasure of indulged 
passion, the soothing charm of beauty, the satisfiction of 
money-getting, the. triumphs of science, or art, or action— 
all palo before the reality of this grim reminder of their 
short-lived trinn 
Kitty forgot the delights of Worle’ 
of Agatha, the charm of Gustin de Rousy'Pronversition, 
in tho ono thought of her recent shorteoming in her duty 
to the poor old man. It wasa rolief to her sad thoughts 
when John opened the door and buckoned to hor. 
Como with mo, dear Kitty,” he whispered ; “you 
neod rest and refreshment.” 
Sho put hor hand into his with chil 
Té was so natural to accept the love which he gave, and 
nover to question her right to take it ‘The beaity of 
_ John Maribel’s devotion was that it was so little obtru- 
that it could only have been divinod by the delicato 
instinct of a responsive feeling. ‘The noble characteristics 
‘of w truly ingenous nature are so intricately interwor 
in the commonplace motives and actions of life that wo 
may go on for years without discovering them, We aro 
satisfied, at least, that we aro dealing with 
safe and worthy person, without troubling ourselves to 
Jook for the hidden springs of his action, Just us we seo 


hs. 


the fuseinations, 


0 confidence. 


thoroughly 
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a sunset, and do not take in its multiform vatiotios of 
color, its marvellous changes from ‘burning glow into the 
mellowed paling of violet light; just as we walk through 
God's domain, half blind to the beauty which unfolds at 
every step—so do wo go on our way, unheeding moral ex- 
cellence, until our obtuseness is quickened by hating it 
palpably brought before our senses by somo unexpected 
trial, some event which brings it to light and calls it into 
action. - 

Hundreds of people know John Maribel, and with tho 
greater portion of them he was the “best fellow in the 
world ;” a little too free with his money, a little Iooso 
about business which concerned only his own welfarp, 
notorious for forgetting to send bills to people in difioul- 
ties, and having a charity practico which was a positive 
folly, Deductions from these facta were perhaps not 
more erroneous than the world’s judgment usually ix A. 
‘man's lifo will, in the end, generally tell its own tale, 

As holerossed the threshold of his home that night with 
Kitty, ho experienced the terriblo trial of contlict between, 
passion and honor which so sorely shakes tho soul. Ho 
would have taken her in his arms and comforted her; he 
would have asked her to lean upon his great love; but he 
felt that it would have been ungeuerous, even cowardly, 
thus to profit by her helplessness, 

No,” ho thought, “Kitty shall have fair play. I 
Just run my chance with the others.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“on, ao you ran?” 


WEEK after Mr, Pitkin’s death, a man, travel- 
worn and evidently weary, was slowly making 
his way along a sqpluded country roa, stopping 

frou time to time, and looking about him‘with an uncasy 

and undecided manner, which plainly indicated that ho 
was uncertain of his course. His perplexity had brought 
him to the determination that he had better retrace his 
steps to the mill, which was just below in the valley, when 
the slow grinding of wheels through the sand, and the 
crack of a whip, fell upon his ear. Am ox-cart soon ap- 
peared in sight, and walking by th 
tall old countryman, who brought out with his deep 
sonorous voice the gees and whoas which encouraged the 
patient animals to greater speed. 

“Will you bo so kind as to 
house where I may obtain rest and refreshment ?” said the 
stranger, walking along by his side. 

‘The old man raised his hat and passed his blue cotton 
handkerchief over his brow, examining in the meantime 
his interlocutor with keen scrutiny. 


of the oxen was a 


ect mo to the nearest 


B2___ Hon, co vo0 bagy 


“You may as well” go along with me, 
satistiods “n 
Hill, It’s the nearest hereabout, and I reckon my old 
woman has got breakfast ready. 

“Tam really quite grateful for the prospect of food and 
rest,” answered the stringer. “Tam exhausted from a 
Jong walk over the country.” 

“ Might you be a preacher?” asked the oldman, 

“Oh no! would that I wero half so worthy of your 
esteem, as are those selfdenying men., You may rest 
assured, however, that I will not abuse your hospitalit 
or prove unworthy of the confidence which you slow in > 
inviting me to your house.” 

«He that watereth, shall be watered also himself" said. 
the old man. “Tnever turned a stranger from my door, 
or refused to break bread with hia, You are weledma to 
such as I have to oll.” 

They lad turned into the lane that led to the stable, 
which stood in rear of the house, ‘The latter was a tall, 
narroy structure, with a pinzza in frout, and chimneys 
built‘of brick on tho outside. A wellhouse stood on th 
te es anu 
fragrant herbs evidenced earful culture; while a th 
ing orchard of peach and apple trees bordered 1 
‘The oxen were driven into the Fard, whore the 
be unloaded. While the yokes were being removed from 
their necks, and the tiredanimils turned info the pasture, 


he said, seem: 
ise of the next 


ioise is fist on the 


and a gurden filled with oldischioned tlowe 


twas to 
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the stranger sat dowa at the barndoor, and bis eye 
wandered over the goodly landscape spread out in‘fiekd 
and meaiow beneath him. Tlie expression on his faco 
was that-of one recalling «familiar scene, rather than of 
awakened pleasure in something which was strange and 
new to him, He was aroused from his reverie by tho 
voice of the old man inviting him to enter the house. 

“Susan,” he said, as they entered tha room where tho 
good woman was laying the table for breakfast, “I have 
brought a stranger home with mo, I hope you have got 
breakfast ready, for he ix tired and hungry. Whore's 
Abby?” . 

She shook hands with tho stranger, and placed a chair 
for him, before sho answered: Abby has gono to the 
spring, father. You know you alwaya want fresh water 
‘when you come in.” 

‘At that moment tho guest, who was sitting near the 
open window, saw a young girl bearing a small waterpail 
on her head and stepping lightly through tho grass wet 
with dewyholding her skirts above her ankles with #0 
natural a grace that he was attracted to observe her more 
closely when she came fu, after having placed the pail on 
the water-shelf, which was at the end of the piazza, and 
held buckets, gourds, and atin wash-basin for the con- 
‘venience of the family, 

Sho was undoubtedly a handsome girl: tall, lithe, and 
well-shaped. ais Ulack velvety eyes were, perhaps, a 
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Jittle bold—her complexion, brown, with the sun-tan, was 
rich with the bloom of perfect health, and the firm round 
outlines of her figure were scarcely disguised by the plain 
fashion of her calico dress. Hair of « reddish brown huo 
contrasted well with the eyes, and though the lips were 
too full, and her mouth somewhat lrge, one forgot this 
defect when she laughed, displaying her perfect white 
teeth. ‘The stranger roseand bowed to her, with amannee 
which marked him at onco/as one who was familiar with 
tho usages of a.polite world. ‘The gitl was instinctively 
conscious’ of his homage, and her heightened color testi- 
fied to her gratification, ; 

“That's my daughter,” said the old man, * the only one 
of six, which the Lord has spared to ws.” 

“You are in a great measure compensated,” said the 
cps “ by the possession of a daughter whose charms 

Al calculated to fill your heart with pri 

1¢%s well enough," the futher replied, not illpleased 
with tho atranger’s praise of lier beauty, aud looking at her 
with a glance of unwonted tenderness, as she moved about 
sctting the dishes on the table. 

Hillside farm belonged to Miss Eleanor Wilbraham, 
and for many years had been Wased to Mark Blackwell, 
who had been an overseer for her father, and by him 
hi pright character and the zeal with 

\ which he discharged his duties, He was-a tall, powor- 
fully built man, rugged as the gnarled oak, and as unbeud- 
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ing in his probity, "His white hair wascombed back from 
a high furrowed forchead, and heavy grizzled brows over- 
shadowed eyes searching in’their glance and capable of a 
terrible severity whon kindled by anger, Deep lines were 
traced around his firm mouth, and the square heavy jaw 
characterized his face with a resolute firmness, His reli- 
sion was the gloomy faith of tho Puritan, in which God 
justice overrules His meroy, and the thunder of His 
‘wrath is ever menacing the erring sinner. His simple 
code of morality was taken from the téachings of Solomon, 
anil it was his boast that he had ever walked uprightly 
before God and man, Though hard of speech and un- 
inching in his condemnation of wrong, yet in his own 
way ho was a tender lnisband, and with a weakness in- 
consistent, but by no means rare, he permitted his hand- 
some daughter to have her own way in spite of hia severe 
reproofs backed by tho authority of the wise man. 

‘When they had seated themselves around the table, he 
crossed his large brown hands reverently before him, and, 
with bowed head and subdued tone, asked a blessing over 
those gifts for which inshis heart he was earnestly thank- 
ful. With a hospitality characteristic of country people, 
he pressed the stranger to partako of the excellent break: 
fast, and, when they had risen from table, he assured 
hita that Le would be glad of hhis company and that they 
could furnish hira a bed, should ho feel disposed to stay 
until the next day. 


ori, 60 You Fart” 


“Tam heartily obliged to ‘you, Me . Blackwell; tut if 
You will permit me to sit for a coupld of hours under tho 
shale of your piazza, I think I shall be suflicieutly rested 
to proceed on my way,” answered the strange 

“May I ask whore you aro journeying to?” said 
Blackwell, 

“To the ol Featherstone place. It cari be no. groat 
distance from here.” 

“What, you are going there!” exeluimed, Blackwell, 
“t's a ruin—house and garden s.and the place has'a bad 
reputation, The niggers won't ‘go by there after sun- 
down.” 

“I supposo the desolation of the place has engendered 
superstitious fears, I must coufess that, since my brief! 
residence there, I have been disturbed with no other 
ghosts tan those conferred by memories attached to the 
place, [know something of the sad story of the funily 
whose honje it once was.” 

“May I be'so bold as to ask your name, sir?” said 
Blackwell” “Ihave lived about here nigh on to thirty 
years, and Iknow most of the families ia this and. tho 


next county,” 
“L have not tho slightest objection to giving you 
my name—indeed, 1 boliove E havé been guilty of a dis 
courtesy in not having done so before. It is James Pult- 
ney,” 
Blackwell pondered a moment, looked seacciingly at 


ae 
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‘Mr. Pultney, and then asked: “May you be relutal to 
the Featherstoues ?”” si 

“By the hy,” said Mr. Pultney, evading the question, 
do you happen, my friends, to know the cireumstances 
attending the death of old Mr, Featherstone? ‘They 
wore, think, of a sad and pecntiar nature.” 

“Yes,” answored Blackwell,  £ remember there was x 
good deal of talk when he camo back ; and, instead of 
going to the old place, he stopped at Mapleton and 
Dought Stonyhill, Trouble hnd changed him into a 
miserly, crabbed old man, anid when he wal taken down, 
20 that he couldn't leave his bed, he sent for Dr. Maribel 
and he attended on him till ho died, 
snow-storm as ever fell in this country—and you know 
it's a rare thing to have snow at all—eamo ou the day that 
ho dicd [ heard say, that just at dusk 9 woman was 
seen by old Uriah Thom—who waa passing along with « 
Toad of wood—going down the hill from the house, and 
that she disappeared all of a sudden, and nothing n 

+ was ever soon or heard of her. Lalways believed, for my 
part, that U-iah had his jug along, and his oyes wasn't to 
be trusted. However this anay be, it happoued that when 
Dr, Maribet wont to see the old) mai about dark, he 
found him dead, and a child sitfing by the bed. 1 bud it 
from Tim Perkins, who drove tho stage, that Dr, Maribel 
went to the Red ‘Tavern with the child, and took her to 
town that night.” 


no 


Eat r 
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“ Aud the child has lived with him ever sinco?” 

“Lknow nothing about that; ledstways, as to what be: 
came of the child. TI am pretty sure, however, that she's 
not living with Dr, Maribeh I have been to his houso 
aftor him for my old woman, and I sce but a poor old 
cripple there, as he has supported this many years. ‘Tho 
Doctor was up ab Worleigh the other day. You ean 
see the chimneys of the house from here—just. look 
through those trees.” 

Mr. Pultney’s eyes wandered,over the wwoeuled hills and 
undulating fields; but he turued away with a sigh; and 
scetmod indisposed for further cor 

Blackwell cast n curious glance upon hit as he seated 
If im the shadow of the climbing rose-vine. oe 
was evidently a prey to sorrow, and he was won to 
is usually guarded indulgence in a 
wnt, which he held to be treacherous, in some 


vorsation 


pathy, in spite of 


sen 
weal severe judgmont. Ee took his hoe and rake, 


d went off to his vegetables. As he drow up the earth 
about the squash-hills, his thoughts centred upon the one 
absorbing joy of his life—Abby—the child of his old age 
—the wayward spoiled darling, who every day of her life 
outraged his ideas, of maiden proprjcty and went in the 
fueo of his stern precepts, laughing him out of his anger 
and winning him to yield to her desires. No sooner did 
ho comply with a caprice, than lie repented him bitterly of 
his weakness; but this repentance was bartei of fruit, 


ya 
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Abby had her own way. With secret satisfaction, Murle 

Blackwell had watchod Perry Deane’s growing attach- 

ment for tho girl. From his point of view, he was mm 

excellent mitch for his daughter. Sober, industrious, and 

frngal, « skilled workman and a God-feuring inan—what 

nindaw? Married to a 
man like Perry, Abby would become a domestic wife 
and the vagaries of youth would gradually yield to 
tho duties which marringo would develop, It would 
bo monstrously wrinatural for a father to judgo his 
only daughter otherwise thai leniently—pt least, until 
she had outraged his love and coi 
a4 Blackwell went on with bis work, he sang, in 
low deep voice, A. charge to keep I have,” thinking 
tho while of Abby, and porsistently shutting his eyes 
to those defects of charter, which were #0 salient that 
fow in the country round failed to sco thei, and, with 
proverbial charity, to prophesy the result of their un- 
checked indulgence. 

_ Ab that very moment, AbLy was at the spring, at the 
foot of the hill, her eyes glowing with gratified vanity as 
she looked at a ring with a ruby in the setting, which 
Gaston de Rousy was urging er to accept. His gun and 
gamo-bag were laid aside, and he stood leaning against a 
tree, his eyes fixed upon her with that bold admiration 
which savored of disrespect. - 

“Ant why thank mo for so poor a bauble? I only 


more could he ask for in a 


} and now, 


gave it to you to cause you sie to think of me. 
Tim afraid you need a reminder, Abhy.” 

“I don’t ses why you say that ske answered. One 
lelp thinking, even whea they oughtn't to. £ 
reckon PU not come down here again, Perry will not 
Tike it, You know that Iam as good as promisad to 
hit.” 

Pook! exclaimed De Roney, “do fou suppose that 
muddle-healed carpenter cares half as much for you as 
Id 

“T don't know Aoi much you’ care for me,".the si 
answered, giving him a shy, eoquettish glance, and then 
casting her“eyes down in feigued basbfulness, 

“Don't you?" he replied, coming temptingly near ber 
round waist and fresh-colored check. “Don't you! 
ho said agiin in a tono which caused her instinctively to 
dra away frota him ; for, coquettish as she was—vain and 
ight and unstable, she as yet was proof agaiust any 
undue fanilia 


yaad would have heartily resented the 
fad intended to impress 


kiss wikich De Rousy evidetly 


on her coral lips. 

Sho was flattered at the attentions of this fine gentle. 
man. She admired his handsome person, and adored 
his well-chosea jewelry and handsome attire. She was 
not proof against his presents, ot insensible to his tatters 5 
but she had been browght up ina stern school. Virtue, 


amoug the class to which ur parents belonged, was so 


} 
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“Abby, with no very fixed principles of her own, wa 
perhaps influenced by a fear of consequences, and th 
fear proved a safeguard to he? 

Like many other women, she risked the loss of a truo 
man’s love for the frippery attentions of a soulless liber- 
tine, 

Abby filled her bucket from the gushi 
she poised it om her head, Gaston thought bow in other 
lands sho might reap gold where models were sought for 
by painter and sculptor, > 


spring, and, as 


CHAPTER XXUL, 


‘Qymene mipes We THe wine?” 


RAY had promised Abby to be at home an hour 
earlier than usual ; s0 he left off work nt stn- 
set, As io walked briskly along, he heard his 
nume shouted by a faaniliae voice, and, st 
whence it came, he perceived to his great astonishment: 
that it proceeded from Jope, who was progressing slowly 
across the meadow which separated the estate of Worleigh 


ping to ascertain 
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from Hillside, Perry could scarcSly refrain from laughing 
aloud at sight of the boy, t 

He rode a tall, lean horse, and he was perched on the 
‘op of a pair of suldle-bags which contained his worldly 
Possessions, ‘The jaunty hat and flaming noek-tic had 
again been assumed, and the soles of his new shoos were 
conspicuously visible as his legs, supported bythe dise 
fended saddle-bags, stood out at right angles from tho 
horse, 

“How aro you, Mr. Deane?” lio eried with # jocular 
air, as he drow rein beside Perry. “You sce that Lam 
on the wing; and you will alzo notice, sir, that I'm in the 
best of spirits, Oki Pitlein has acted-handsome by ate, anid 
made up for the nightly searchings and the nut-megs, I 
didn't expect it, us how should I, when he never let 116 know 
but that he thought me the worse of the worst? ‘There's 
nothing) that scorches up the good ina man, sir, like 
suspection; and if old Pitkin bad goue on a tapping of me 
and a ching me, well, I'd ’a got use’ to the idea, and 
Maybe turned thief; but ho's acted handsome, and left mo 
aelear fifty. T kinder think ho was making up his account 
with tho Tord, and he just settled for the extra work he 
got out of me,” > F 

Perry was walking by the sids/of the horse, his eyes 
cast down and his features working conviulsively.  Jope’s 
Fidieulous figure—his assumption of the air of g srellto-do 
eos supremo selfsatisfuetion, wore so provocative of 
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Laughter, that Perry with dilficulty refrained from ite 
«indulgence, 
“You know my folks live at [lillside, just over there." 
"No, I didn't,” answered Perry, “Are they your 
lle?” i 
To be surey Mx. Blackwell is my mother's own brothers 
Lhaven’t soon them this long while, bocauso of little 
didiculty betwixt me and my wncle, To tell you the 
truth, Mr. Deane, I hiave an inward sort of « fecling’ about 
g Unelo Mark, 1 ron ayray from him, and he never 
1s mauch as took the trouble to ask where I Svent to. He 
called me a gallows-bind, and flung Solomon at me as 
I ran through the gate, I had as well say that the 
ox-whip was in his hand, and Tdaren’t go luck for fear 
of i” 
“Tt makes all the difference in the world, Tope,” said 
Perry, with 
retums to 


merry twinkle in his eye, # when a runaway 
home with a good coat to his back and 
akes all doctrines plain 


money in his purse. Money ¢ 
‘and elear.”*” 

« Well,” answered Jope, T reckon forty-five dollars of 
hardearned cash, and a character, will do the thing for 


me.” 

By this timo they hid approached the house, and Mrs, 
Blackwell—who was standing on the pinzza—espied the 
traveller, 

“ Abby,” sho cried, “there's some one coming with 


~\ 
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Perry. Your eyes are bitter the mines see if you can 
make out who it is.” \ 


n calico had been replaced by a daunting pink mi 
which was mado in unsuccessful imitation of the provailing 
fashion. A ribbon confined her hair, and a set of cheap 
Jewelry completed the vulgarity of her ‘fppearanee. Sho 
wore Gaston de Rousy’s ring on her finger. 

Her mother gave hora startled look. “ Abby,” she said, 
in a deprecatory tone, “I am real sorry you botight that 
ress, and T can’t say that I like tho make of it. Your 
‘white muslin looks beautiful. 1 froned it myself to-day, 
thinking you would pat it on, ‘There's a good gitl go bo. 
foro father comes and take off that pine thing.” : 

“I've worn that white dress until I'm fairly sick of it; 
#0 T don’t aean to take this off Why, mother, there's 
Tope!” she exclaimed, running out to meet her cousin. 

Abby thought, as she shook: ands with him, that time 
hhad scateely improved his looks or his manners. ‘Tho 
truth was that the poor fatlow was in no little trepidation 
as to his welcome from his dreaded uncle, aul Mrs. Black. 
well, secing this, put her aria about. his shoulders, and 
said soothingly? j 

“What is past, Is past, Jope.” Your uncle is kinder 
than you think. Although you liven’t heard from us this 
Tong time, he has had news of you, and knows that you aro 
hhonest and hard-working, ue 


} 
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‘This was indeed consoling to the boy, and ho placed his ~ 
fulidle-Lags on the floor, with the coulident air of a man 


who is conscious of possessing the meas of insuring a 


welcome. 

Perry hiad gono up to his little room under the roof to 
change his working clothes for the suit of black broail- 
cloth, which had done him servieo for many a year, As 
ho brushed out his luxuriant beard, and gave w finishing 
touch to his cravat, he heard the old farmer's voices raised 
in tones of anger, He had just come in from the barn, 
aud, as his eye fell upon AbbF, DursPall bounds, 

What's this! hoeried ; muslin and ribbing, gewgaws 
and furbelows! Where did you get that flimsy, faut. 
ing thing, Abby?” 

“T paid my own money for it, father,” she answered, 
“It’s hard I can’t do as T please with wy earnings.” 

As usual, Blackwell took refuge with Solomon, 

€ Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall’ Eh, Perry !”” ho exclaimed, as the young 
‘man came down the st “You'll agree with me that 
them furbelows and fixens don't look rights” 

Perry folt the justice of tho old man’s remark. Tn his 
heart, he deplored Abby's taste for showy finery; and 
more than once had he attempted a gentle remonstrance. 
Now, as his eye took in the details of her costume, he dis. 
covered the ring. It replaced the simple gold cirelet, 
which he had given her, ‘Tho crimson checks and embar- 
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assed manner of the girl eonvoyed little comfort to him, 
and, in a dejected tone, he said: | 

“ We had better be going, Abby, if we expect to get to 
Searing’s by dark,” 

“T'vo been ready this hour; but I've half'a mind not to 
0," she said. 


the indulgent mother. You know he’s old-fashioned in 
his ideas, and our chureh don’t approve of too much dress- 
ing, Go along with Perry.” / 

She watehed them as they walked side by side down the 
Lox-bordersd path, They passed out by a wicket into a 
narrow lane betweon the waves of the standing cum. ‘The 
landseapo Iny all before thom—the sweet west wind eamo 
Jaden with fragrance, caught as ib passed through forest 
ells and scross the fields of corm, and orchards ladened 
with ripening fruit, She watched them, her old heart 

young in sympathy and foolishly tender towards 
ea girl The glaring pink dress softened in 
tone until, as it prised from view, it was scarcely pinkor 
than the rose-hued clouds tinted by the lingering snn-rays. 
Her heart exulted in tho thonght that, in nll tho country 
side, there was novmaiden who cotild compare in. beauty 
with her daughter, ~ 

‘The bats had come out from beneath the eaves, the fire- 
ios fitted over the beds of thyme, and balan vose- 
mary; the distant hooting of an owl caused the hens to 
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rest uncasy on their perches, and the cows returned low: 
ing to the pasture after the milking’ A still, clear night 
‘was wrapping the world in shadows. 

“T reckon, wife,” said the old man, “ they have taken 
the nigh way by the chapel.” ” 

Yea,” she answered, “and it will be seven o'clock: by 
the timo thoy get to Searing’s. Have you seen Jope ?” 

“Who?” 

“Why, Jope Perkins, your own sister's son. Where 
‘can ho be, that you haven't seep. him 2” 

‘Here, aunt,” said a voice, procovding frof around the 


corner of the house. At the samo time Jope came for- 
ward, with a hesitating, embarrassed manner. 

“Run away again, eh ? eried the old aman, 

No, I haven't, sir,” answered the boy. “T rode out 
of town on a hired horse, as Tam able to pay for.” 

“Then you haven't come back upon me?” 

“No, sir; him as [ served, though hard and full of sus- 
pection and searchings, has done the handsome thing by 
ine. Pye got money in amy purse, and needn't be beliolden 
to no man.” 

“That's right,” said Blackwell ; “every young man's 
ambition ought to be to gain his own independence. You 
are right welcome, nephow. T'm willing to shake hands, 
and let bygones be bygones.” 3 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“wno Gave 1m you?” 


WILEY passed silently under the cone.dropping pines 
- oR through a path scarcely defined, so thickly was 


it covered by the slippery needles, and, on the 


jleaming white in 


rise of m gradual slope, stood the chapel, 
tho gray dusk. A low paling, half covered. by Chorokee 
roses, inclosed, the graveyard, anil tall columns marking 
tho resting.places of Uo wealthy roso above the hun 
slabs aud head-tablets, ‘The night ait was perfumed by , 
the olcanders about the graves, No sound disturbed the 


lor 


stillness, save the eronking of the frogs in the creck swamp. 
Abby and Perry slackened their pace, as on the broad grave 
cllod wall leading from the gate to the chapel th 
man say nate who was softly singing to himself, 
Neither: 
of the tones stirred their hearts, and the melody, in the 
hush of the gloaming, rose sweet and solemn from amid the 
J sleeping dead. “They did not know that, as he raised his 
eyes to the star-fleckéd heaven, the words, in a language wn- 
couth to them, wore addressed to het: who is the mother of 
Christ ; they did not know that this Awe was the ereation 
oF great master, and thut its melody had floaty through 


j 


saw a 


me norsong they knew ; but the tonching pathos 
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the dim aisles and lofty naves of grand old cathedrals in fare 
off lands across the sea. ‘To them it was an evening hymn, 
sweeter than anything that they had ever heard; and 
they stood clasping each othei"s hands, listening until the 
lust notes died away. E 

‘The singer had opened the gate, and stood in the road 
before he perecived them, 

“ Good-evening, sir,” said De 
way toa neighbor's You will excuse us for having 
lingered to listen to your singin 

“You find it strange, perks, to hear ajo singing an 
Ave Mario among the good Methodists who sleep here?” 

“Tam but a poor scholar,” answered Perry, “and tho 
differences of erved have always struck mo as a perversion 
of Goil’s design. Religion belongs to Him—ereeds are 
the work of men. Your Avo Maria, six, ean make little 
difference to those who lie there. Pray, excise tne, Iam 
perhaps over-bold in expressing an opinion.” 

“Not at all, my friend. ‘The wrestling matches ainong 
religious disputants have left us, upon many points, in a 
‘state of embarrassing doubt and confusion, and your idea 
ity of creed—is sublime, 
because, ns you say, it scems*more in accordance with 
God's design—more in harmony,with perfeetness; but I 
am detaining you ; my way lies in the opposite, direction, 
Good-ovening” 

“Perry,” exclaimed Abby, “1 wish wo hadn't come 


3 “we were on our 


of a universal belief—a unanil 


way. ‘What can a man want prgtling bout a grave- 
1rd at this hour?” 
“Ho may have some one of his family buried here. He 
inay have lost some one whom he loved. I can’t think of 
anything more terrible, except to lose faith in one who is 
dear to us—to know that the woman whom we trusted is 
not acting fairly by us.” 

6 What aro you talking about? Who is notacting fair, 
Perry 2” sho asked. 

Ho caught her hand, and put his finger on the 
it shone bright and ved in the lear starlight. 

“Did Zgive you that?” he said, in a tone of repressed 


by 


anes 
sweetheart a ring that cost wl 
real stone when T seo it.” 

“ Suppor 
see, because the stone is real, why Tcouldn’t have come by 
it properly ; and I don’t sce what right you linve to say any- 
thing abot it, or to make yourself disagreeable because 1 
have a ruby ring on my finger.” 

¢te’s not becaw: 
Abby, that [feel hurt, Tt is because you are not open 
with me, and tliat you have putaside my poor little gift to 
wear one far too laidsome for a carpenter's wife.” 

“Pm not that yet,” she cried, petulantly. 

“ Ah! Abby,” said the poor fellow, “would you break 
with me for so paltry a matter? Is my love wagth so little 


} 


fa poor fellow like mo affost to give his 
thit did? T know a, 


ou do,” she answered, flippantly. T don’t 


you have a ruby ring on your finger, 
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that you can cast it off like that? You have given me 
the right to speale plainly to you, and you can satisfy-mie 
now by a little candor aid honesty.” 

The girl was driven hard ; she possessed no very strong 
principle of truth, and her volatile nature at once sought 
the quickest way to extricate herself from her difficulty. 
‘Tho temptation was strong upon her, and she yielded, 

Miss Eleanor has always been fond of me,” she said; 
it was well that the darkness hid hor crimson checks, 
“aud it’s not the first keepsake that she’s given mé.” 

“Why did you not say soat oneo? Aly! Abby, you 
might have spared me so much pain,” Perry said, putting 
hhis arm around her waist. “It wasn’t kind, des, An 
Jumble man Like mo is apt to be jealous of his love. I 
won't have another man’s eyes taking what's my own.”” 

Nonsense, Perry,” she said, with a laugh, “don’t you 
be making yourself miserable for nothing.” 

She raised up her fue to him and he kissed her, ‘The 
true, honest heart of the man was grieved at its own injus- 
tice, He would have humbled himself to the earth before 
this girl whom he loved, and whom he thought he had 
injured by suspicion; arnt he promised himself—and nt 
thut moment he thought that’such a thing was possiblo— 
never aguin to think ill of her, and she, with a sauey laugh, 
called him ‘a dear old fellow.” : 

‘Tho vast, radiant workl was around them—the soft, 
delicious night grow brighter and brighter as the moon rose 


~ ‘ 
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hove the borizon—nature smiled serenely upon them as 
they walked on towards the glimue hts that warned 
them of their approach to the Searings, ‘The man would 
uve been huppy to lingor in the cool, frcsl solitude with 
his love. 


“The moon shines bright: in such anight ns this, 
‘When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise.” 


‘The girl was thinking of the pleasure awaiting her— 
longing to take her placa in the, dance where she would 
reign queen of the rustic gathering. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


(“qs sim me stAKES A svrrER.” 


il enter the rustic gates with Perry and Abby, 
for the lively scene is well enloulated to arouse 
a desire to witness the progress of festivities, 
J which, though simple in detail, are not lacking in the ele~ 
ments of enjoyment We will accept the hearty invitation 
of Mr. Searing, snd mingle with theke simple country folk, 
entering into their unrestrained merriment and savoring 
tho zest of remarks, which, if lacking in the polish of refine- 


j 
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ment, at least carry the weight of sinecrity which often 
bocomes pointed personality, and elicits, at the experise of 
fa deal of good-natured: embarragsment, oud shouts of 
laughter which are as exhilarating as champagne, We 
ill promise the reader in good time to follow the myste- 
sions genthiman, who, in a country burying ground, where 
most of those who rested there had died in the simple 
faith of the Methodist, was singing hymn to the Virgin 
with faith as deep iis was ever that of holy saint or suffer. 
ing martyr, Ff 
‘The yard was brilliantly illuminated with the light of 
resinous pine-knots, which ‘burned on qlvated stands 
covered with earth, and which were replenished from piles 
of the wood placed ready at hand. ‘This duty was per= 
formed by negroes, whose Mack faces shone with high 
good humor and enjoyment, for no race is moro keeuly 
alive to cheerful impression, Give the negro a fidile or a 
banjo, wit 
happy as a 
Die paradox. 
) | Mr, Searing’s house was constrnet 


a modicum of meat and drink, and he is as 


» if the happiness of a king is not a palpa- 


won no particular 
architectural design, everything about it seeming to have 
been a suggestion either of utility or conve Two 
Jarge rooms were separated by'a spacious hall; and shed- 
rooms, with roof sloping fromthe main house, afforded 
sleeping accommodation for the younger members of the 
fumily, A wido piazza ran along the front; and immense 
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“chimneys, composed of rough stones) found in the neigh- 
Doring hills, and put together without any attempt at 
regularity of surface, while they suggested the idea of 
symmetical inform 
nor creditabl to the skill of the builder. ‘These ehimney- 
places were now filled with fresbily-gathered pine and codae 


warmth and comfort, were nei 


Doughs. Upon the whitewashed walls of the rooms 
woolen sconces were nailed, highly ornamented with cut 
paper and holding tallow candles, Chairs and benches 
‘were ranged for the accommodation of the eller portion 
of the company, while the wellsgou 
ready for the dancers, ‘Tho hall had been cleared of the 
heterogencous collection of horns, guns, fishing-rods, sad- 
dies, and other accoutrements which usually hung there, 
‘These hnd been transferred to the front piazza, perhaps 
for the especial entertainment of the men who had 
collected there, and who seemed v0 intent upon their 
examinafion as to be somewhat oblivious of their duty 
towards the girls, who, in Swiss muslin and pink and blue 
vl grogn sash-ribbons, were gathered in clusters about 
the rooms like so many butterities, waiting the first scrape 
of the violin, to flutter away with their beaux, 

One of the shed-rooms had been 
room for the gisls.. Many of them lived at a distance and 
Juul beoughgtheir dresses with them ; s0 that the specta. 
cle, as one fer another took possession of the small, 
square Looking glass, was curious as afording those phases 


) 


1 floors wore banded, 


Jlotted as a dressing 


me 


Siete ; 
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of human vanity which, perhaps, are never brought out 
more clearly than in woman nature thrown into, imme= 
“diate juxtaposition and clashing in rivalry, Tt was a 
notable fact that the plainest_ girls kept their place before 
the glist the longest tims, and seemed nover to grow 
weary of'looking at themsolves—arranging their eurls— 
putting on the lily-white—tumning their heads from side 
to sido to got a view of the back hair, and appealing to 
every ouo to tell them whether tho flowers were properly: 
adjusted. And, ob, dear! could they see the powder— 
were they really sure that they couldn’s? Such rustling 
of still potticoats—such erdiking of new Bhoos—nuch flut- 
tering of-ribbons—snch confusion of tongues; and then 
jauche of kisses when Abby came in to lay 
aside her shawl. 

“T do declare, Abby, if you haven't got ou the very 

ly nid 
your hair is done up beautiful! La! you've got a new 
ring,” said the occupant of the glass. 

Lot's seo, lot's soe 1” exclaimed u dozen voices. 

A real gold ring; and such a stone! Hold it to the 
light, Susan Moore, Did you ever see a thing glitter so 
J suppose you wouldn't mind telling where you got it,” 
said a tall, frockle-fueod irl of the piney-wood type 5 
« thei as goodJooking as you don't got such things.” 

“Maumers go before good looks, Jane Uzzle, and ax 
you haven’ got one, you might try to pick up the 


such an avi 


ig to buy—and made up 60 stylis 


%, 
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other,” answered Abby, pulling on hi 
the room. 

©The spiteful, stuck-up thing |” exclaimed Miss Uzcle. 
“Lf T haven't a mind to toll what f know,” 

Tell us, Jane!” exclaimed the girls, “do tell us.” 

“No, no, I won't have any seandal,” said pretty: Patty 
Searing, coming into the room, There goes the music, 
the boys are all waiting ; s0 be olf with you.”, 
re cnough, the fiddles struck: up a reel, and the tune 
electrified the tardy.damsels; oven Misa Uzzle forgot to. 
be spiteful, aif made one “spit curl” Jess than sho had 
intended, in her haste to get “ on the floor.” : 
nenced in earnest. ‘The long reel 


ting and leaving 


And now the fun cor 


was formed, all the girls on one side and the men on the 
other, ‘The rustic beaux were stuart in stiif shirt-collars 
and gay gravats—their hair was parted inv accurate Hines, 
front and)tack, and oiled, and frizzed in so killing a way 
that it wis only a wonder that the girls did not fall in 
them then and there, ‘Their shoes were polished 
nt into the first 


love wit 
to the last degree, and their feet wi 


position. a 

“ Hands around 1” was shouted by the negro fiddler, 
and then away they Went arosnd and around, whilo the 
gay music and the tapping of the suusicians’ feot beating 
time gave a lively impetus to the gayety. “Down the 
middle!” Here was an opportunity to display Graco and 
skill in executing “steps” ‘Tho lady turned the gentle: 
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men, and the gentleman turned the ladies, and then they 
turned each other, and thus until they reached the bottom 
of the reel, and then a wild’ gallopade, and back to places, 
and aromd again, Was there ever so lifeinspiring a 
~© #8 the Virginia roel? ‘The music grew livelier, the 
rhythm more marked, the fiddlers wagged their heads and 
beat the floor with theiv fect, while the old people pressed 
forward to see the dancers, applauding whenever some 
y displayed 
1 her movenggats, "Bren tho 
staid Perry partook of the reiguing hil 
the dance with Patty Searing as a py 
hours wore on until the supper room 
‘ond then what a rush { how everybody crowded to the table, 
and low they admired the great iced cakes orn 
with sprigs of eedar—how the young girls 
whipped cream and custards, and could harilly be pre- 
vailed upon to take a slice of ham or turkey, while the 
older portion of the company sat. down to erisp roast pig, 
and then passed their plates until the turkeys were noth- 
ng but skeletons, and the chicken pies miniature caverns! 
Cups of steaming coffee were passed from hand to hand, 
and slices of light bread were consumed in quick succession. 
Everybody was satisiod—the candles were guttering in 
—the fires had gone down 
on the stands, the girls were hiughing and chattering, 


while they searched for ehawls and bonnets, and the young 
st 


extra pigeon 


ing was cut, or some young la 


unusual grace and lightness’ 


ty a 
‘tner. And so the 
us thrown open ; 


the sockets of the candlesti 
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men, profiting by their absence, put a quid of tobacco in 
their mouths, or tool: a draft at a pipe; then the merry 
« good-byes,” as some mounted on horseback, in more than 
‘one instance riding double, while others went away in 
buggies or wagons. 

Perry and Abby wore among the Inst to leave, Abby 
Jeaned on Petry’s arm a little more tenderly, perhaps, as 


sort of compensition to him for the great amount of 
which she had done that night, They reached 
home just as the cock in the batn-yard heralded the dawn, 
aud when they parted ut-the foctof the stairs, Perry took 
‘Abby in his arms and kissed her, ‘Trust me, Abby,” 
hie said, to love you as well as mati ever loved woman,” 

She cried «little as she took olf her 
inade a remorseful eutalogue of her shortcomings, intend- 
ing, before she to sleep, to say Le 
idea which was a faint and undefined yearning growing 
out of Jiuman necessity for higher aid, that it was the 
right thing to do when people are feeling not exactly 


nk: dress, and 


prayers, with an 


happy. Abby was very tired and forgot the prayers. She 
fall asleep to dream that she was being married to Gaston 
de Rousy, in'e white satin dress, with ruby rings on all of 


her finger. = 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
“rem ONLY TO BE WRETCHED.” 


E. stranger,-who was no other than James 
Pultney, after parting from Abby and Porry, 
turned into a forest path leading down to the 
erock which supplied Searing’s mill, He crossed the rude 
bridge, seareoly heoding the swift, dark water rushing for- 
the black shadows of overhanging branches, 
mimie uproar over the dara, the feathery 


wand benen 
to tumble 
spray silvering in the white moon-rays, Across the 
creek the path grow wider and finally emerged into a soli- 
tary and unfrequented rond leading to a house 0 densely 
shuled that it was scarcely visible to those who might 
chance to pass that way, 

‘The gate was surmounted by stone lions; but the ivy 
had woven fantastic wreaths around the formidable mou- 
sters, binding their sharp claws and hiding their hideous 
fangs beneath its glossy leaves. No sign of life cxne from 
ont of the deep shadow that “rested on the ruinous house. 
After several ‘efforts, Mr. Pultney succeeded in opening, 
the rusty iron gute, It clangod bebind him, awaking 
strange echoes from out of the dreary solitude, ‘The 
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avenue leading to the house We 

tangled weeds. A damp odor of decay rose up from the 
earth—from out of the dense and luxuriant growth the 
perfume of woodbine and cape jessamine mingled with the 
rich breath of the oleander. It was a wilderness of shrubs 
and flowers, through 
trated, and where snakes and lizards shared, “with th 


overgrown with munky 


lich the moon-rays searcely pen 


loathsome toad, an undisturbed seeurity. Overturned 
‘vases, green with mould, lay beside the dry basin of a 
fountain, now holf filled with earth, which nourished the 
poisonous vine that embraced with its interlacing tendrils 
the forlorn” marble swan, whose open mouth and dilated 


eyes seemed to appeal, with touching despair, to the pro- 
eid supreme over thin desolite 
spot. The house, solidly built of brick, had evidently 
been the residence of a gentleman; but years of ubandon- 
ment apd negleet had done their work upon the more per= 
ishable)parts of the structure. Some of the shutters had 
fallon es while others hung by one hinge, ready to join 
their companions in the monldy dampness below. 
mortar bad, in many places, dropped from between the 
bricks, and the eroviees wore filled with moss and lichens, 
that fed upon thi moisture and mildew which elung to th 


walls, 

Mr, Pultney passed around the house and entered it, 
throngh the back door, ‘The hall was wide and lofty, and 
doors of oak opened from the apartments on both sides 
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He tured the lock of one on the right, and entered w 
room whiel bore a striking contrast with the ruin and 
mouldiness of the rest of the mansion. A. thick carpet 
covered the floor, jv 
everywhere, in the bookcases, on the tables, and even on 
chairs and sofas—just whore the reader happened to have 


ngs hung on the walls, books were 


icon sitting while reading, A parlor organ stood between 
the high windows, and treasures of music in rielily Lound 
folios were piled beside it, A lamp burned op the table 
in tho*tentre of the room, wl 


1 lueld writing matorials 
and sheets of mauuserip& Me, Pultnpy threw open th 

ndow-and stood looking out on the garden, where the 
anoon night-Dinds 
wore flapping their dusky wings, as thoy reeled through 
tho air, His face, white and worn, bore the marks of that 
travail of the soul which furrows check and brow into 
premature age; but it was touchingly interesting in its 
soreno melancholy, aud dignified in the lofty nobility of 
its expression, His reverie was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a woman, wearing the stiff, white muslin cap 


ight was making weird shadows and tl 


peculiar to the French bonne, Her dark eyes were small 
and bright; her complexion brown, with a healthy tingo 
Tho 
6 streaked 


and her tecth very white and regul 
hair, which showed from beneath her cap, 
with gray, and the Tines about the moujh 
were strongly defined, Her manner was coufid 
slightly patronizing to her master; j 


on the ch 


tus an earnest 
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practical nature will domincer ove one which is vacilla- 

ting in purpose. She lad long held the post of sole ser- 

vant to managed as she pleasedt the simple dotails 
“of his ménage, ¢ 

“Ant Mr. Pultney,” she said, %come away from that 
window. ‘There's nothing but ruin and decay to look 
upon. Ihave brought you your tea in the majoliea eup, 
and here are the biseuits tht. you like” 

“ My good Ursule,” he answered, “how did you know 
that I prefer drinking out of the majolica cup 2” 

© How do I know what uusie to place uppermost ready 
at your hand, but that, for all these years that I have 
served you, I have learned to read your wants and to 
Know what most pleases you 2% 

He siailed—a smile that illumined his fico with its 
radiance, Itnding to it a beauty caught from the lashes 
of inspiration which come with the gifts of genius—a 
beauty linked to gooduess—inseparable from singleness 
of heart, 

“Bon Diew! * exclaimed the woman, elasping her hands 
and looking. curiously at hisn, one would say that you 
had beeh with the angels to-night, out there in the gloomy 
forest.” 


“Lhayo been to my mother’s grave—doubtloss her pure 
spirit was with me. At any rate, my own soul felt that 
communion with hers which convinces mo of its spirit- 
‘uality. Ah! muti-is great even in the knowledge of his 
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own misery. He may be crushed by it; but he rises up 
immortal!” 

“Bon Diew! hear him now! T do not understand ; 
id beutiful 5” 
tea on a small table 


and yet I know that his words are grand 
thus murmured Ursule, as she set his 
Lefore him. Drink now, while it is hot, and I will te 
of the visitors who came here to- 
ed Mr. Pultney.  Ursule, have T 


oxelai 


not warhed you that I will not have my privacy broken 
upon? 

« Liston,” she answered ; “they came from the forest 
on the other side "—pointing in the direction of Worleigh 
— a beautiful demoivelle and an old gentloman, 1 was 
washing near the spring-house where the yater runs from 
the old stone trough into ‘the pool. 1 Ward the tramp of 
horses and then saw thom coming. ‘There are no ferices 
to keep out intruders, and they rode straight to the sprix 
You may imagine how surprised they were at seeing me, 
‘The gentleman might have been her fathers but I sav no 
resemblance between them, He excused hinaself for hav- 
ing trespassed on the privacy of the grounds, and said that 
for so many years it ad been abandoned that now it was 
Jooked upon almost as common property. I told him that 
my master had lately setthed here—that he came from 
abroad, and that T had left my country to follow him— 
that he saw visitors, and seldom went beyond tho 
grounds, Was I right, ch? ‘They asked no questions, 


. a) ¥ 
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and while T handed to the demoieStlo the gourd of wator 
for which she had asked te, I looked at her beauti- 
ful young fuee, and I was sorry when she rode away, 
smiling her thanks, and I thought that Ehad never seen 
so graceful a figure, oF a riding-habit that fitted so per 
feetly.? 

“You aro not apt to grow cuthusiastic, Uroule, over 
strangers, This young gitl must be fair indeed.” 

“As fait,” che answered, us the Tily sthere, in tho 
haud of Our Blessed Mother ?—pointing to Overbeck's 
“Virgin with the Lily.” “Her eyes are dark and soft, 
and the long curls of her hair that fell on her shoulders 
haye tht golden sheen which the old painters gave to tho 
angels.” 

She spoke iu French ; and from close intercourse with 
her master and a ready faculty of imitation, she had 
acquired a manner of expression unusiial in one of her 
station.) Her ideas were taken, in a great measure, from 
tho objgets by which, for so many years, she had been 
surrounded. Dusting Madounas and Angels, Bacchantes 
and Fuuns; handling the treasties of art, which her 
master had collected, she had become familiar with them 
as household furniture, She knew the geure pictures of 


Broughel and tho exyuisite pastorels of Cuyp— 
the charming heads of Greuze, and she was never sur- 
prised when called froo her kitchen to adiirg w rare mine 


Jinture—a piece of old carving, or an engraving. She did 
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_ not always understand why she should admire thom; or 
comprehend her master's enthusiasm; but she listened 
all the same, and geew tq love the treasures committed 
to hor care. 

Ursule had 
door, After kitting for a few: moments wrapt in thought, 
Mr. Pultnoy lighted « cigar and walked through tho glass 
door into the desolate garden, He paced to and fro, the 
tangled grass, wet with the heavy dow, hamporifg his feot, 

white moonlight flickering on the wild In 
1g rose-vines interwoven with Glematis and wis 

—with honeysuckle and the rosy tritmpets of bie 

nonia bearing down with their weight tho half fallen 

arbors. Beyond, the pines, tall and sombre, moaned their 
eternal dirge. Tt came like sullen waves of sound surg 
ing through the forest, swelling into fall cadence, then 
dying away in lingering echo, ‘The place was weint 
melancholy, and every siook and corner of the old garden 
memories dear to Mr, Pultuey's heart. 


en away’ the majeliea eup and closed the 


wiance 


wus associated wit! 


Ursale’s song had ceased in the kitchen, the frogs croaked 
from th 
and the: 
house. 

From an old eserit 
secured under a lock, 
he opened it, turning page after page until he reached 
early the middle of the book, where the writing was 


damp, daxk places around the ol spring-house, 
ht was growing chill as, at last, he entered the 


he took ont a diary which was 
seating himself by the table, 


~ 
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closer and the substance ‘sometling more than a mere 


record of events, On page fifty.six was written, ab the 
beginning of the first line, “ Frances, August 23d,” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


“1 rixp NoT 2YsELE DfsrosED TO SLEEP.” 


IRANCES, August 23d, She is here—Frances 
has come. Have I done fairly by my mother 
in thus deceiving her? No, I am perfectly 

aware of the leading motive of my mind—porfvetly aware 

that I gm giving way to a weal indulgence of ny passion, 

Tdo nok even question my conscience, or attempt to jus- 

tify mylgonduct. No casuistry ean convinee me that I 

have aéted wisely or prudently in bringing Frances hore 

but I love her, and, with dauntless heart and scheming 

‘brain, I will work to accomplish my end. 

“Tow admirably she played her part this morning, salu- 

ting my mother in amanner so perfectly in keeping with 

her dependent position and, seemingly, so absorbed in her 
attendance on my sister Grace that sho did not notice my 
presence, until I was formally prosented to ler} and yot 


} 
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she managed, with one glanee, to set my heart| beating 
and to intoxicate me with the joy which fills my soul 
whenever Iam in hor presence. 

“To-day, for one moment, we mot in the hall—a pressure 
of the land—a glee from hier deep, luminous eyes, and 
she was gone. I went into the library and sat for hours, 
living off of that look—dreaming away the time, until my 
father's voice aroused me, and I saw him standing in the 
dloor, his xiding-whip in bund und a bitter smile curling 
his lip.= 

6T congratulate you, fit,’ ho said, $A young man is 
fortunate indeed, when he possesses a temperament 60 
peculiarly fitted to the enjoyment of caso and idleness. It 
is happy for you, sir, that at the outset of Tifo you aro 
not ealled upoa to exert youself to obtain your daily 
Dread. You rized yourself with luxury until 
forget to whom you owe the means of its 


ve famil 


indulgence? 

Stung to the quick, I rose to my feet and answered 
hotly: ‘There is no danger, sir, of my forgetting what 
Towe to your bounty. You have given me the education 
ofa gentleman; fur biter would it have been hall you 
apprenticed me to a carpenter or shoemaker. ‘Then, ut 
east, I would have ha armeans of earning my daily 
bread? % 

«6 Your speech is as absurd as your conduet,? he said, 
with gulling contempt. You are your mother’s own son, 
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and likely to be as uscloss in all practical matters as sho 


“Ho tuned and walked away, as he had done many 
times before, leaving, 
which spent itself in cursing my destiny and wishing that 
[had been born with # nature which might have Leen 
shaped and moulded to his own ideas, instead of the 
sensitive tive temperament, rendered antagonistic 


10 a prey to that futile exasperation 


to his by hereditary predispositions, which totally’unlit 
me for the earver that he has eho: 

“L went to my mother, and poured my complaint into 
her willing ear, I a1 
sympathy with ber.” 

Hero he tuned over several pages, his eye passing 
carelessly over them, until it rested on the date of 
September 

“She BY tho tact and knowlodge of a woman of the 
world, andyet Frances is only nineteen years old! My 
jeutly ad 
. Tt will he no very difficult mutter for Frances 
to obtain an inflyence over-him, which will result in a 
jantary concession. from habit, of those arbitrary idews 
he entertains with re 
4 to the motive of his thoughts and the 
wonplace enough Prunes 


1 for me, 


always sure to find the solace of 


ith. 


father evi es hor, while she thoroughly under- 


stands hi 


mn 


wh rl to) my Fature prospects, 
‘The prope 


choice of his actions are ct 


divined then at once. 
“Tam tantalized beyond endurance! My life is spent 
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in agonies of jealousy, fn eestasies of joy und repentance, 
when Lean snatel her to guy heart for a moment and 
press my lips to hers, 

“Oct, Sd. —It- is decided ‘that I am to go to the law 
school, [have but one thought, and that is, that 1 am to 
bo separntod from Frances, I have suggested to ler a 
dozen wild and imprudent alternatives to avoid going; but 
her clear and decided refusal to listen to me has 
my purpose of attempting to,resist my father's will. 
ul to love me, Oscar, he said to mo 
willing to make 
the sacrifice of your inclination to my good 2? 

« Her speech stung into life my consciousness of what 
Towed to her, Tam going, but I take uo heart in the 
work before me.” 

Hore he turned page after pago—his face grew paler— 
his fingers twitched convulsively, and he paused at a date 
one year late 

“1 have married Frances! My father seems to be 
lnboring under a strange infatuation. His contempt for 
mo seoms to increase daily, gnd he takes little trouble to 
conceal it, Sometimes I think—oh, horrible thought 
that his ready consent to my marriage was given as an 
alternative between the sacrifice of his ambitious plans for 
is only son and his separation from Frances, She rules 
the household. Happily for my poor mother, sho is far 
too ailing to feel keenly the mortification of my father’s 


"ereone 


and show yourself thus 
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nelet of her, Oh, tho misory of aryawakening such as 
mine! Frances does not love me. 1 know it now. 
“My father, essentially a close and prudent man, is 
growing alarmed at her extravagance. Like all. women 
who, having been brought up within the limits of poverty 
and under its hard restrictions, find themselves suddenly 


in possession of an ample purse, sho gives unbridled liberty: 

oto her luxurious tastes, Nothing soems too rich—nothing 
too costly for her, I hear projects of journeying to tho 
gay capitals of Europe, where she may display hér personal 
charms and accomplishments. / 

1 dare not, tell ay mother of my misery, s 
would I acyiaint her with the real history of Prances— 
that is, where and how I found her.” * 

‘Then followed mere jottings down from time to time— 
no regular dates until March 24h, 

© Today my mother wis buriet—Lhe sorrows of her life 
are over. (She isatrest. Can [ind consolation in this— 
ean T accugtom myself to the thought of her absence—will 
God forgive the angry grief which rages in my heart?) My 
love for my mother was a sacred, beautiful religion. AML 
tho good in me is tracealile to her influence and to hee 

J guidance, She ‘has cheored my enengies—she has stimu 
Jated my flagging spitit, She know shy fatal wealness— 
my utter inability to buttle against the tide which is over- 
whelming mo.” 

‘The worn, thin face grow beautiful in expression as he 


Il Tess, 
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raised it from the diary to look: at a portrait which hung _ 
on the opposite wall, The wrapt devotion might have 
eradiated from the face of a worshipper before the shrine 
of his favorite saint, ‘The poor, trembling fingers tarued 
the pages mechanically; he seemed to be pursuing some 
verted him from his immediate 
which we eall ac- 


train of thought which 
purpose, when, by that strange fittalit 
cident, his eye fell upon the dato of Septembor 12th. In 
a moment he was brought back to the sense of misery 
which this retrospection had conjured out of the past, 

“Midnight—A child is porn—a girl 
Frances looked in hor pallor—how softly ‘her dark eyes 
turned upon the tiny babe which lay at her side, 

© Qgeary? sho said, in a tono so swoet and low that my 
foolish heart gave a great throb of joy, fyou will wish 
to call her Catherine after your mother,’ 

 Tntooped over heryall my old tenderness returning—all 
the past forgotten —L kissed her and whispered, (Thank 
you, Frances; thank you, my darling! How happy you 
have made me to-ni 

« Poor, foolish, trusting heart! How-soon has your joy 
died out—how can I transform the eruel agony of yo 
grief into language?” . 

Baden, July 21st, was the next date. 

“ Frances has lost immensely. She has played with the 
recklessness which characterizes all her actions, My 
father is farious at the loss of his money; and he has 


How lovely 


. N . 
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) 
uptorily ordered her to make feady for immediate 


martone, Y 
“ At sea, August 16th,—Nothing around me but the 
wile teach of water—the eternal motion of the restless 
waves—nothing in wy heart but despair and bitter shane 
J am fleeing from the horror of my life—1 am putting 
miles of ocean between me and tho false, fair wife, who 
hax cruelly wrenched from me the only comfort of my 
desolate life—my child—ny littlo Catherine,” 

He closed the book ; the story of his life was told, He 
waster of its ruin— 


sut now in the old abandoned house, 
master too of wealth accumulated in foreign lands, His 
father’s taunts at parting bad aroused in him a new en- 
ergy and stimulated his dormant faculties, Success hud 
saved him from discouragement, but not from the conse- 
quences of overwork and harrowing anxiety with regard 
to the fate of his child, He valued his wealth only 
as a means of discovering her and bestowing, upon her the 
comforts (mdl:luxuries which it pleased him to think that 
sho would worthily sso, He had hitherto beem strangely 
inquiries; and only after several years of 
in France, did he determine to return to the ol 


misled inh 
sojou 


place under an‘aastimed name and prosecute the search in 
person, He had hvard from strange lips of his father's 
death —he had heard him stigmatized asa grovelling miser, 
who had died unloved and unmourned ; but he made no 
effort to secure the fortune which was his own 


is 


va 
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He was of a shy, timid nature, delicately sensitive of 
appearing intrusive, and his meoting with Kitty had satis. 
fied him that to accost young Indies during their walks 
was probably not the properway to undertake his task. 
‘His wanderings about the country ind been productive of 
little satistuotion; buthis visit to Blackwoll'vand Ursule’s 
description of the “ beautiful cemoiselfe” Inuit excited him 
to fresh hope, and he determined once again to seek Dr. 
Maribel and learn from him the truth with regard to the 
child whom he hud-protected, Grace, the little sister to 
whom Frances liad been governess, was went, after her 
mother’s death, to a distant boarding-school where she had 

~~ died; and thus Oscar Featherstone had found himself 
bereft in carly life of those chances of happiness which 
belong to family relations, 


“(0 render dear! this soul bath been 
Alone on a wide, wide tea ; 
So lonely “twas that God himselt 
‘Scarve msemtd there to be,”” 


So lonely now in the deep night watches—so lonely in 
‘the golden hours of the morn—to lonely in the sweet lush 
of eventide—always so lonely ! 

9 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
S70 WHAT 189UE WILL THIS come?” 


GATHA WILBRAHAM held an open letter in 
hor hand. It was from her husband. ‘Tho 
warm affection breathed through every line, the 
solicitnde manifested for her pleasure and comfort, were 
like so many words of burning reproach, She had gone 
to her own room to read it, shunning the possibility of 
encountering the sharp, questioning looks of De Rousy, ( 
which were obviously significant of a watchful suspicion, 
aroused by the fear that the better part of Agatha’s ua- 
ture—which had been prominently brought forward by 
influcnces| hitherto unexperienced, and therefore to be 
guarded against—might impel her to a course of con- 
duct whiell would endanger tho success of his plank. 
‘He know that the task which she bad set herself was 
Becoming each day more difficult, and that she con- 

J templated its fullituent with strong repuguance, Agatha, 

w tliat tho man with whom she had to 


on her part, ke 
deal was as unserupulons ashe was exacting, and that he 
Would hold her to the compact which she had made with 
him. In obedience to his wishes, she had invited Kitty 


} 
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to Worleigh. His subtle reasoning had overcome her 
prudence, but it could not quell the apprehension which 
chilled her heart and quickened her conscience into re- 
auorseful agony. ‘That very day she had scen Kitty riding 
on horseback, accompanied by Colonel Covington. It was 
ler habit to take a daily drive, more to break into the 
wearisome monotony of her life than from any enjoyment 
which she found, Indeed, she scldom cared for 


weet voices, always full of love and joyan 


and she sat looking absently*out on the phjects which 
they passed,-her thoughts far away in other scenes, dwell- 
ing on memories which sometines Drought a flush of tris 
umph to her cheek, or often a look of deep dejection which 
paled them into the wanness of melancholy. 

# Wilkins, whither does that road lead?” she asked of 
the coachman, indicating with her finger tho direction 
taken by Colonel Covington and Kitty. 

“Dut rond, imistess, takes you by 


saring’s mil 
you cross do erek you can go on to Mapleton, or 
ain't 


after 
turn to de left and go to de ole place; but de ros 
been worked on I dunno when, wud it's beense nobody 


ca help ie” 


grvine to pass dere, ef de 
“Well, [have a notion to go there, Wilkins.” 
Anythi 
she was bored to death at Worlei 
‘The road was in so bad « condition that she determined 


‘ing which promised variety wus enticing to hers 


~\ 
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to walk, leaving Wilkins to wait for her. Walking along 
the rough road, her silken skirt brushing the dust from the 
gollen-rods that bordered it, her small fect leaving their 
slender tracks in the sand, she eame to the iron gates that 
shut in the desolate house. A blank dismay was on her 
face, as she clutched the iron to prevent herself from fall- 
ing, Tho wild, scared eyes looked up at the old buikling, 
standing in the doep shadow of the Ingo oak boughs that 
swayed above its roof, / Shie stood 
glistening on the shoon of Ler silk—with the hum of bees 
anil the twittor of the sparrows in the hedges—with the 
trailing trumpet-vine showering its red Dlossomsat her fect, 
and the stone lions looking down grimly upon her. She 
‘was gazing at this ruin and desolation, with tho awful eou- 
seiousnoss that she had caused it all, 

‘The history of the Featherstones had almost died out of 
the memry of people the old house hal stood untenanted 
for so mdpy years that its existence was scarcely known ; 
the road’eading to it was untravelled, and its neighbor- 
hood avoided by the superstitions. According to old 
Mr. Featherstone’s directions, when he went away, a 
negro man and his wife had been settled on the place, with 
the privilege of cultivating land sufficient to supply their 
wants, and thoy were left in charge of the house and fure 
niture. Agatha had never dreamed that the Old place was 
go near to Worleigh, She hud lived there but’ a short 
time, so many long years ago, and then she had goue so 


the warm sunshine 
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soldom from thie place that sho know little of the neigh- 
Lorhood. ‘The family hid slight intercourse with their 
neighbors, Mrs, Beatherstong's health was delicate, and 
Mr, Featherstone was wanting in those social qualities 
which encourage hospitality ; 80 that Agatha’s surprise at 
finding herself at the gates of her old home was as gonuine 


as it was painful. 
God help me!” sho moaned, as sho staggered away, 
her long robe trailing in the dust, her teeth set i 
nether lip to keep baek a cry of agony. Her over 
ing emotion had mastered the little strength which sho 
 jpossersi, aul she sank to the earth, sheltered by a group 


of cedars. Not too soon for conccalinent 5 for Col. Cov- 
ington and Kitty rode by, and she heard Ki 
her sweet, tender voie 

“She must have been a wicked woman, this Frances 
Featherstone, to have abandoned so good and noble a 


nd how crucl in her to have taken away the 


say, in 


man 5 
child 

‘The thud of the horses! feet grow fainter and fainter; 
she wi ible misery grovell 
gronnd—her heart Mleeding, under the mockery of hor 


left there in her hor 


costly Ince. 

‘An hour later sho went back to the carriage and told. 
Wilkins to drive quickly homeward, for her head ached— 
the sun was so very hot. 

Wilkins was heard to tell tho cook, on that very even 
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ing, that he believed more than everin tho ghost. Ho 
doubtless had good eauso for this ancoes}ion of fnith, 
Agatha crushed her husband's letter in her hand as 
she went out on the piazza, It was late and the house- 
hold had retired. As she paced to and fro; the power of 
her strong will gradually overcame the tumult of her fecl- 
ing She was perhaps involuntarily drawn into syrpathy 
with the peaceful night, for she was gradually wean 
from the consciousness of her own troubled life aud the 
despotic influences which controlled it, Her highly 
wrought povtie temperament possessed the faculty, pecu= 
lin to such natures, of rising above the absolute and of 
drawing from sources wholly imaginative a sweet and 
dangerous pleasure, Many and many times before had 
\e anchored sear the flowery isl and listenod to the 
alluring voices. With a sudden impulse sho re-entered 
Ler room, nnd going softly down the stairs, she passed 
through thé hall to an apartment on the left. ‘This was 
the library A light was Durning there, and Gaston do 
Ronay sat ling comfortably in a luxurious chair, beside 


the open window. 
“Gaston,” suid Agatha, “pray close the window, I 
! must speak to you, and I would not be overheard.” 
He drew down the sush, and coming to her, said: 
« Something has occurred to disturb you.” 
“You know that I had a letter from Wilbraham this 
morning. He is coming home.” u 


j 


as 
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“Coming home! when?” said De Ronsy, with fice a 
shaile paler. 

“In a month or six weeks at farthest; and I have 
com here to-night, Gaston, to Insist upon your giving up 
all thought of Kitty.” 

“You have come to insist upon my giving up all 
thought of Kitty 1 He repeated the words, slowly em- 
phasizing each one and looking at hee with his glittering 
coyes, 80 like a serpent’s, “From what source have you 
drawn your courage, madame? Have you put on an 
armor of heroism, aud are youtready to embznev poverty, 
shame, and ignominy—are you ready to go back to the old 
life where I found you—aro you willing to be separated 
from your child, and to leave her, as sole inheritance from 
you, the history of your 

Fool thnt I was,” she exclaimed, “ to suppose that you 
could bo merciful. Ob, Guston! remember that I had 
not soan her whon T made my fatal promise to you. Ts it 
nob enough that E have deceived a noble, trusting man— 
ot enough that I have drawn from his generosity to 
supply you with those sums which you have usod in 
lavish expenditure—not enough that hitherto I have been 
your obedient slave, that you siow ask of me a sacrifice 50 
terrible?” 3 

% Agatha,” he answered, in a hard, sardonie fone, “ you 
have not forgotten the tricks of your profession; and 
your hot Italian blood is driving you now to the extreme 


~ 


“Uf dramatic madness, Remember, [i 
aril, To you, taadame, repentance 
seoch you, save it for your d bed. A word from 
will send you a beggar from this hi ‘This would 
deed bo a sad catastrophe, as you ean no longer rely upon 
those charms which once served you well. You and T, 
Agatha, have no tender memories to full back upon, Our 

= nequaintance was made over the roulette table, and it hus 
continued to this time merely because our interest is a 
common one. Your position is seriously critical; think 
well of it. It will be better for/you and for Miss Pitkin, 
if you throw no chstucle in the way of onr marriage, I 
repeat, that it will be better for Miss Pitkin,” 

“I do not understand you,” she did, looking inquir-, 
ingly into his face. 

“Ido not mean that you shall;” he answered, “but 
you will do well to give that importance to my warning, 
which, I Assure you, it deserves.” 

She me ack to her room; aud opening her dressing- 
case, took! from it a vial containing a dark liquid, and 
pouring a few drops into a glass, she swallowed thom, 
Of late she had resorted to this desperate and dangerous 


{means of obtaining sloop. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
“come, KNOCK; AND ENTER.” 


HE week following Mr. Pitkin's death, Kitty had 
spent with Mos Parrott; but Jol Maribel 
noticed thats 
10 he propowd a visit to Col. and Myx. Covington, 
‘Young natures need the sunshine of wari, genial hearts 
to blossom and expand into beanty ; and a week spent at 
Oaklands thai conducive to all the good results 
which John Maribel had hoped for, Col.-Covington de- 
clared that Kitty had charmed away the monotony of 
country life; and she in turn, expressed a wish to prolong 
her visit, ‘The intercourse between Worleigh and Oak- 
Jnnds beeame more frequent. Kitty spent long days wit 
Mrs, Wilbraham, who exerted her varied accomplishments 

‘ ond the fascination of a manner delicately teuler, yet 
never overstepping that formality which Agatha had pre 
scribed to herself as the only safeguard against the betrayal 
of that maternal love which yearned so ard 
presion. Gaston de Ronsy was never absent fr 
leigh during Kitty's visits. Z 

Untatored in the arts of socity—eesontially trusting 


es drooping and out of spirits, 


ly for exe 
n Wore 
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Ym her estimate of him, which, was based upon her knowl+ 
edge of John Maribel's character—the only other young 
tan of good social position whom she knew intimate 
it wax no wonder that Kitty was easily deceived by De 
ousy's arts, and grow to like him, and to, experience that 
consciousness of pleasure in his presence which he was 
quick to detect, 

‘Once or twice a week John Maribel spent a few hours 
at Onklunds, Ho was there when Col. Covington and 
Kitty returned from their ride. After lifting ber from the 
tsuldle, he held her hand—just 4s in the old days—and 


they went up the steps together, 

«Have yéu been long here, John?” she asked, 

“Tt would be very ungallant to Mis. Covington for mo, 
to say how long the time seemed while waiting for your 
appearance; but” [taking out his watch] “I have in 
reality been here just an hour and ten minutes.” 

“IfT liad only known that you were coming, I might 
have rae ride, but then I would have missed a de- 
Fightful_ adventure.” 

“ An adventure, Kitty! Why, they seem to be wait. 
ing for you everywhere. Is it un Enoch Arden this time, 
Jooking for theshome where ‘Annie lived and loved 
him??” a 

No such Ingubrious personage, I declare!” sho ex- 
claimed, laughing; “but a woman in a short, blue petti- 
coat, wearing a white muslin cap, with w futpd frill sur 
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rounding her healthy, good-natured face. ‘The strangest 
part of it all is that she is a Frenchwoman, and she speaks 
English very imperfectly. She was washing in a pool 
beside an old spring-house,-where the water fell from a 
stone trough, and the trees formed a shade so thick that 
the sun searcely penetrated to us, Her master—as she 
calls Me. Pultney—the gentleman who has chosen the 
desolate place for n residence, has lately come from abroad. 
He never receives visits, and goes but seldom beyond 
the grounds. I am dying to know who he is, and why he 
‘has come here.” 7 = 

“ And so am I, Kitty,” answered John. “¢ It is all very 
much out of the common way of things, and, unless tho 
man is crazy, ho must have an object in eoming to live in 
a place whieh is scarcely habitable.” 

John Maribel spoke lightly, but when Kitty ran up tho 
stairs to take off her riding-habit, his face assumed a per- 
turbed, anaious look, and he passed his fingers through 
his haix—a sure sign with him of perplexity of thought. 
‘He knew nothing of Kitty’s parentage ; it was clearly his 
duty to follow any clue which would lead to a solution of 
a mystery which could but prove a serious disadvantage 
to her. Who was this strange man who had come to the 
old Featherstone place? Had chance made him a dweller 
within its crumb 
drawn him thither? John inclined to the latter opinion. 
By a natural succession of ideas, he connected the stranger 


walls, or had some powerful motive 


= 
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with the Featherstone family ; and was t also natural 
“to suppose that Kitty was oftheir bléod ? 

With the opulent attributes of A noblo and generous 
nature, John Maribel at onco put! aside those consid- 
erations which would have actuated a less unselfish man, 
‘Thero was a certain poril to himself connected with tho 
discovery of wealth and position for Kitty, but he had no 
thought of avoiding a duty which crich moment grew 
clearer and more imperative. He n 
ho would never lose his own self-respect; when thoy were 
wanted he know how to bring the strong points of his 
character to his aid. He detetmined to go that very 
afternoon to seek amiuterviow with Mr. Pultwey. Hesot 
out accordingly after dinner, and as he passed through the 
gate ho perceived Gaston de Rousy approaching on horse-, 
back, He sat on his horse with admirable grace, and 
drew rein, holding out his hand to Dr. Maribel, and 
greeting him with a show of cordiality which thoir ac- 
quaintangs scarcely warranted. 

“ How are you, my good Doctor. I hope no one is sick 
ant Oakland.” 

“I permit myself, now and then, the privilege of making 
an unprofessional visit,” answered John, 

And you come to Oaklands?” said Do Rousy ; “ah, 
Doctor! T ean wellundorstand yous fatherly regard. for 
Miss Pitkin. Sho really feels for you the utmost. love 
and respect,” and De Rousy wayed to him a graceful * au 
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revoir,” putting at the same time a safe distance between 
himwelf and the thoroughly provoked physician, John 
Maribel’s feo still boru tracos of decided ill-humor, as Iie 
turned into.» path which diverged from tho main rosel 
and led by nearer way tothe Featherstone plac, Ho 
hesitated for a moment to cross the bridge s0 evidently 
ont of repair, and while so doing, he saw Perry ap- 
proaching from the other side, ‘There was a droop 
ction about his whole presence; even his sally ser} 
Jously neat attire was evidently neglected, if uot slovenly 

Lam right glad to see you, Doctor,” he said,/sbaking 
ds but h was reserved, and he turned his 
quickly from John's somewhat inquiring look. 

“ Why’haveu’t you beon to town lutely, Penry ? Tex: 
pected you last Saturday.” 

“Oh! Pve beon pretty busy fixing up Mr, Blackwe 
barn, and T couldn't well get away.” 

John Maribol saw vory clearly that there was some. 
thing wrong; but he was not a man to foree another's 
confidence ; and Perry had often balled his atten 
an intimate knowledge of his affairs, and equally ro 
pressed his dosire to Lenefit him. Lt was hand for him to 
confine tho light and warmth of his kind heart where its 
sympathy was needed 5 s0 hg held out his hand to P 


saying: 
“Dean, you know where to find a friend when you 
‘want one, Good-by, old fellow.” i 
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He had a very short way to go before came to those 
“old iron gates which shut in the Féatherstone mansion, 
Fastening his horse to the rusty railing, he pushed thes 
open, A mottled snake crossed his! path, and the chill 
of dampness struck him as he walked under the denso 
shadows of the oaks. ‘The old bruss knocker, green with 
verdigris, resounded through the empty’ hall, the sound 
g Ursule in the kitchen, where she was busy with 
hor master’s duint 


in n ghostly place!” she cried, 
“that one should bo 50 startled by a knock’at tho front 
door.” t 

Sho put her irou on the glowing charcoal, and went 
to answer the knock, 

“Is Mr, Pultuey at home ?” asked John Maribel, half, 
stifled with tho dust and lime which fell when the heavy 
door was opened, 

“ Mille pardons? monsicur,” exclaimed Ursule ; “noth 
ing but diist and ruin in this old house. Al! that Tam 
sorry. I }vill get you one glass of water—you sutfocate,” 

“No, yO!" answered Jolin, coughing and wiping his 
eyes, “Pray, have the kindness to inform Mr, Puliney 
that Dr. Maribel has called on vory important business,” 

“Tam vareo sorry, but Mr. Pultuey is not at home.” 

© Do you know when he will roturh ?” 

“TT cannot answer, monsiour.” 

It is anotablo fact that resolutions made in moments 
uw 


\ 
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of highest moral fortitude do not always secure their ob- 
ject, John Maribel was in his heart relieved that the 
evil hour was postponed. He was thinking always of 
the gulf which would siparate him from Kitty should she 
prove to be the heiress to thy Featherstone estate, 

He was glad to get away from the lonely placo—to ride 
out once again into light and sunshine, Far off, tho sun- 
rays rested on tho hills, wooded with oaks and chestnuts, 
their foliage hanging transparent beneath the light, ‘The 
fulluddered cows treaded Inzily the homeward path ; a 
thousand voices mingled in the air; a thousund wings 
fluttered from bush to tree; the western sky was all 
aglow with evanesoont grallations of tae and as John 
Maribel erosed the ervek, he heard Patty Searing’s voico 
telling him in a eloar, high soprano, that— 


“If a body moet a body eoming through the rye, 
Ifa body kiss a body, neal a body ery 2” 

“Tam sure,” thought Jolm, “if your lips are as sweet 
as your voice, Paity Searing, nobody could be blamed for 
tasting of them.” 

» He had a long road bofore him, and carried an anxious 
heart ; but Patty's song cheered him on his way, and then 
the stars came out to keep him company, and the voices 
of the night whispered in his ear their mysterious words: 


“Henceforth he should know 
‘That nature ne'er deserts the wise and pure,” 
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CHAPTER XX; 


“GIVE Ai ADVANTAGE OF SoME BRIEF Discounsr.” 


MES PULTNEY rong the bell at Dr.’ Maurie 
bel's gate. Tis appoarance cortainly justiti 
& measure Nellie Show’ i 


to the proper course to pursue towards one whosa ‘dust. 
couted garments, slouch hat, and drooping figure strongly 
suggested to Ther a possible solicitor for charity. She 
opened the gute with that defiant manner which servants , 
naturally assume towards 


abbiness, saying to the aston- 


Ashed gentleman, as she drew down her sleeves over her 


id it will be long that you'll wait if you've como 
asking for) money to send Bibles to the Comanches and 
such like lathen.” 

“Pray, my good woman, what is there in my appear. 
ance to suggest to your mind that Tam solicitous for the 
conversion of Comanches? Here is my eard; be so Ikind 
a8 to take it in to Dx, Maribel.” 

“Is no sort of use for you to wait, Dr, Maribel 
sin't at home; and Mrs. Parrott, that’s his aunt, is a 
He woman, who knows, when she gots a penny, how 
wb re it in the bottom of her pocket,” 
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“Let me assure you," oxclaimed Mr, Pultney, “that 1 
have no design upon Mrs. Parrott’s pennies since 
Dr. Maribel is not at hoiiie, Ewill be really obliged to 
if you will tako my carl to your mistress.” 

With the card something else was sli 
Jand. OF course tho aspect of affairs changed at. once. 
Now that sho looked at him again, N 
astonished that sho could have made so strango a mistake. 

‘She returned iti a fow moments, unlocked the gate, and 
invited Mr, Pultney to entér, > 

“Mra, Parrott is at home, sir, and beys that you wil 
come in,” 

Mrs, Parrott sat in her darkened room. She had bid 
Nellie pull down the Dlinds; and when Me. Paltney 


into Nellie's 


lie was really 


greeted her, he saw only a little old woman 


in-an arm 
chair, who excuse herself for not rising on account of her 
great alliction.” He did not mark the curious scrutiny 
in her look, nor sco the flash of recognition that passed 
over her fuce while she clasped ner poor old hands Mhdy 
together on her lap. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Pultney, bowing low, “when I 
will have nequainted you with the object of my visit, I 
am very suro that you will exouse the liberty of my somes 
what persistent desire to be admitted to an interview. 
have but lately returned to the place of my birth, urged 
by what some would call the monomania of ono cherished 
idea, I once had a child, madam—a daughter. Ono day, 
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not far from your house, I met a young girl—the very 
embodiment of loveliness—bearing a striking likeness to 
‘one whose name has long since failed to recall to me 
aught save the bitterness of remorsefulshame. T accosted 
her, but she had never heard the name by which T ad 
Aressed her} and completely discouraged, I returned to 
my desolate homo without making an attempt to seo Dr. 
Maribel, fi 

“ My father’s treatment of me during my boyhood, and 
his taunts at our parting—which was under eiretimstances 
of poculiar bittorness—so completely estranged ime from 
him that, for many long years, L have boon ignorant of any 
knowledge coneorning him. I have learned but lutely that! 
‘a child was found beside his dead body, loft thore by somo 
unknown porson, and that she had about her dress a 
letter confiding her to the ears of Dr, John Maribel. 
Madam, if you know anything of this child, and I assuino 
that you{o, for the love of Cod, assuage a father’s anxi- 
ety, and ‘help him to restore her to the position which is 
by right her own.” 

The old lady had known beforchand why James Pult- 
ney had come, ‘The chango of name,did not deceive her; 
wo knew too that Agatha was in dewilly peril, ‘To put 
him off, to satisfy him that Kitty was not his child; to sot 
him on a false track ; to devise soine means to deceive him, 

nd to keep him from seeing John Maribel—these were 
the thoughts tat coursed through Mrs, Parrott’s brain, as 
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sho looked at Mr, Pultney. Although far from being 
depraved woman, Mrs, Parrott would have been a better 
one had she not Inardened her own heart, by a process of 
diwecting the worldly hearts by which, in former years, 
she hai Leon surrounded. Her intimate knowledge of 
them had not helped to ereate general sympathy with 
|. Without further hesitation, sho dotertnined to 
metifiee this man, “Her love for Agatha was the one 
absorbing passion of her life. 


and 


repellant expression, and sho said 

“TL have lived for many years with John Maribel; and 
if God has made the majority of men hard and selfish, 
socking ouly their own good, unmindful of the claims of 
their fellows, He has also, in moments of divine clemene; 
moulded creatures neatly akin to His own grand and pure 
ributes, in whom wo recognize intuitively the difference 
between man and man, ‘The best of eharneteristies aro 
often allied to faults which dim their lustre. In John 
Maribel T sco the beauty of a character which is governed 
by the steady 
Unimaginative—looking at things in a homely, practical 
way, ho is yet liable to bormoved to the highest and 
noblest impulses, aud to act from them rgardless of cou- 
sequences to himself, 

“When he took Kitty to good old Mrs. Pitkin, he as- 
sumed the charge of her maintenance as a matter of course, 


pulses of w virtuous and generous nature, 
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<He was poor at the time, very poor) but lhe conceived as 
‘he pressed the little helpless one to’ 
idea of charity—that which begink in solfdenial, ani 


whieh suffers that self-denial in silence and in seeret, Mis 


is breast, the highest 


roward came in the love of the chill, ‘This love has boon 
strong motive power in his life; it has strengéloucd with 
yours, and now holds him in its bondage, is noble self- 
abnegation, his beautiful hemi 
act as safeguards to his prudence, He has never tried to 
foree into lower the germs of a love which might haye 
ripened into a woman's impassioned dovotion. Te is 
giving her a fair opportunity to choose for herself; but 
should she chiooso unwisoly, it will break his heart, And 
you have come, sir, to pnt the first thorn into this man’s 
flesh; to make him miserable and anxious by stirring up 
inquiries about Kitty's bieth. ‘The strongest probability. 
is that sho is a child of old Mr. Featherstone. Spare 
John Maribel, who is satisfied ax things ares spare the 
poor child whoso life will bo clouded by the 
knowledgy of a mother's shame.” 

“My God! madam,” exclaimed the agonized man, “do 
you not know that Catharine Featherstone, should she be 
alive, is moreunfortunate-even than ix this foundi 
Haye you never heard the story of Oscar Featherstone 
young wife?” 

“ Yes,” sho answered, “I have lieard her story; and in 
ny judgment you have acted unwisely in coming to seek 


) 


y's his delicate hénor, all 
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for your daughter in a quiet country neighborliood, or 
even within the precincts of a town whose dimensions 
permit its inhabitants to know. a great deal too much 
Y's affairs, No, go to Paris; your wife 
i likely to be found in its giddy glare or else in some 
fair Italian city, whore the soul is lulled into forgetful- 
ness in the glamour of sunshine, ani in the soft, volup 
tuous air. Go thero to seck tho woman, and you will in 
all likolihood find your child. A woman such as is your 
wife would never have abandoned hor child—in Europe 
‘there are so many ways to make profit out of talent or 
Beauty. Lam taking for granted that thpehild'of a bean. 
tiful and talented mother has inherited her gifts.” 

“ Enongh, enough,” eried Mr. Paltney. Was it neces- 
sary thus to pang my heart, to drag out its hidden dread, 
to bring me face to face with horrid probability? I wil 
obey you, madam—T will go back to Europes I will seek 
there once more for my child. Believe me, on the honor 
of a gentleman, that John Maribel's life shall know no 
trouble from uct of mine.” 

He took leave of the old lady in an aimless, hopeless 
sort of way. As he went out he saw not the far-off 
glory in tho ky, nor heant the full waters lapping the 
white beach, He saw nothing, he heard not! 
Parroit’s words had erashod éut b ‘The burning sus- 
picion of what might be consumed his heart: 


ubout one anoth 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 
“opeN THY GATES OP wEnCY, exactovs Gop!” 


IN the following morning a carriage’ might: have 
been seen crossing the'ford just above Séaring's 
Mill, On.rcaching the opposite bank it stopped, 

and a gentletian, who was no other than Mr, Paltney, 

alighted from it, pausing only to pay the fare to the, 
corchman, before In set out to walk the short distance 
which would bring him to the gates of the aven 
ned the rusty bolt and 


‘The sun was just rising as he tu 
Fingered th wateh the glory of tho opening day—to see 
the world] grow conscious of its life in tho smile of the 
Deneficent'sun. On his wan face was the look of one 
who, in the travail of sorrow, had caught sight of God's 
angels ascending and descending, bringing on their healing 
j wings tho Ualurof Christ’s great consolation, ‘The ealm 
of a beautiful faith softened the lines of his worn counte- 
nance as ho murmured reverontly : “Desiderat anima mea 
ad te Deus.” 
‘Ursule had boon on the look-out for him sines d 
Upr face brightoned as at last she espied him coming up 
tho avenue, Ho was walling, bare-headed, carrying his 
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hat in his hand, and slo interprotod correctly the expres- 
sion which sho saw in his uplifted eyes when she said to 
hersslfz * 

“Ho hos Ulundered inté some fresh disappointment ; 
Wut tho humility of his great soul has already bowed with 
loving submission to God’s will.” 

Going back to her kitchen, she poured ont a cup of hot, 
fragrant coffee, and scarcely had he entered his room 
before she was there, pressing him to partake of it, ‘Then, 
mush as one manages a child, she threw «far cloak about 
his shoulders, drew off his wet shoes and put on his 
slippers, exclaiming, when she had placed a soft footstool 
under his foot : 

“Phere, you look better now! You are overtasking 
your strength, and your strange wanderings will end in 
your being brought home with some bad fever on you— 
and in this desolate place, without good Doctor Bernis ! 
Mon Diow ! it makes me tresmble to think of it.” 

“Take comfort, Ursile; we will go back to France.” 

“To France!” she exclaimed, her face rudiant with 
Joy. 

“Yes, the sooner tho better; this spot has ever been, 
fatal to me. My staying here has no longer an object. 
‘will go back to France.” 4 

‘He said this in a hopeless tone, with a manner of wettled 
resignation which irritated Ursule into that peculiar 
movement of the shouklers which moant just that sl 
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exasperation which her strong, energetic nature expe- 
rienced when brought into contact | with her master’s 
besetting weakness, 

During the years that she had served him with untiring, 
Aovotion and faithfulness, her rare discretion had avoided 
any manifested curiosity with regard to his history, 
She had nevertheless gathered from words which he let 
full from time to time, that, in spite of the extreme 
Aolicacy of his health and the brooding melancholy of his 
mind, there was something which’sustained him and which 
helped him to, live on, She shrewdly guessed that this 
something stimulated his restless anxioty andl caused thove 
frequent absences from home that Tull an object which, , 
in his weale way, ho was striving to attain, 

Since Kitty's visit to the spring, Ursule had been tor- 
mented by astrango idea, Again and again Kitty's eyes 
seemod Igoking at: her, and repeatedly sho puzzled her 
brain to ee for tho porsistence with which her 
memory dwelt upon each detail of her face aud figure, 
‘As oho looked at Mr. Pultnoy now, she was startled to 
find herself searching in his faco for what had seemed 
| familia to herin Kitty’sy and it was almost with a 

guilty blush that sh’ met hia eyes ab ho suddenly raised 

thom, for hor quickened heart-throbs told her that she 
had mado « discovery, The large, dark eyes, full of 
tender, liquid light, were like thoso of the beautiful 

Abmoisello.” 
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lent wotnan. 
She too truly loved her master to risk his displeasure by 
undue zeal or offciousness; Lut to her mind he was se 
unfit as a child to grapple with difficulties. His very 
goodness und gentleness, his fear of injuring others, aul 


Ursulo was essentially a disereet and p 


rss neceptance of whitover was cold to hitn, were 
80 many weapous which might be turned against him. 
Ho sully lacked a knowledge of the ordinary motive 
springs of men and a safer acquaintance with the world in 
which he lived and with w he hud seyreely a thought 
in common—he lacked the knowledge of fhe world wi ich, 
if joined to higher qualities, makes them all the more 
ing. Ursule went back to tho kitelen, and soon 


his guil 


‘comman: 
tho full notes of the organ swelled with thy 
that “ master 


dred years 
the domes of St. Poter and tho uaves of the 
Sistine with tho sublimest of unappronched sublime 


have fill 


music, 

“Mon Dieu f listen now,” murmured Ursulo, Whata 
‘man! Thad all the trouble in the world to get the tender 
Join steak for him and tho, fresh-laid eggs, and when 
take his breakfast to him, what with his walking and his 
organ-playing, he will bo too exhausted to ext,” 

‘The juicy steak, the freshlaid eggs, with the accom 
paniment of delicate rolls and chocolate in the majoliew 
cup, word in lve time placed before him but, as Ursnlo 
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hud predicted, the appetito was wanting, and the savory 
Tneaksfast wos taken away with searcely an evidenoo of 
its having beon tasted, 

61 hind forgotten,” she said, coming back into the room, 
“this was left for you,” and she handed him John 
ibel’s card, 

Me hel 
] Jow all that he would have told me, Ursule, Make 
ready for our doparture, It is urgent that Lshould leavo 


in his hand looking at the name, as he said + 


this place at once.” 

Ursule wert back to her work, but her thoughts wero 
busier than her hands, She had hithorto been content to 
perform the duties of a gervant to this man. She lade 
known him first at Nantes, Tt was in the time of the 
vintage, and he had been wandering through the wine 
country, but on re Nantes he sickened and she was 


sent for L nurse him. He had’ paid hor well, and she 


hud novek left him, At first she Ihad stayed for tho wages, 
afterwards because she grew to love him, h 
lossness winning from her that truly womanly feeling 
which is protoctive and faithful, ‘The dependence of Mr. 
Puliney ay interfered with her genuine respect for 
those qualities of heart and mind which her perspieacity 
enabled her to detoct and appreciate. ‘There was in him 
that union of grandone and simplicity, of strength and 
weakness, which makes up a charactor peculiskly unfitted 
for the rough handling which one is apt to incur when 


gentle belp- 
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firown into contact with the world; and so, long ago 
Ursule had placed herself between her master and those 
commonplace difficulties over which ho yould otherwise 
have been tonstantly stumbling. Now sho began to seo 
that sho must go a step furthor—he needed her clear, 
sound judgment, her active interference, and he should 
have it, ‘The first step necessary was to see Dr, Maribel, 
anil this sho determined to do, 

The kitehea had been improvised out of a former 
pantry, A Preuchwoman’s quick intui id converted 
the dilapidated room into a cory apartment. ‘The eook- 
ing wensils, the coppers and tins, were of exquisite 
brightness—the floor polished to the lust dogroe of clean 
Hiness—the stock of wood piled in a corger, and on the 
shelves, together with the commoner sort, wore dishes 
and plates, and cups of old china—none alike, but all of 
beautiful design. A window openod on the hack yard, 
and the gurgling of the spring, falling from tho troug 
into the pool, could be heard, suggesting coolness and res 
freshment. Among the thickly fallen leaves Urvule hears 
the rustle of footsteps, and then girlish voices: A inoment 
afterwards Patty Searing and Abby Blackwell came in, 
“Abby carried a basket on her arf, 

The sun-bonnets wre laid aside, and Patty by way of 
introducing Abby, took up her basket and uncovered the 
rolls of yellow butter and the fresh exes, 

“Abby Blackwell has come a long way, Madam Ursule, 
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and I hope you will buy her oggs and butter, You won't 
find such butter anywhere as they make at Hillside.” 
© Tt is ike gold,” said Ursule, “and the eggs €0 fresh— 
so fresh, Yes, I will take them; you have come far?” 
© § matter of five miles,” answered Abby, staring about 
her. Everything was so strange and new—even to be in, 
the old house without hearing the dreaded ghost was in- 
credible, so firmly did she believe in the story. of its 
being haunted. f 
Patty Searing had regularly furnished Ursule with milk: 
and vegetables since the tenants came to live at the old 
place, and in many ways she had maile herself useful tor 
the foreign woman, who liked her bright fice and pleusant 
smile, and Tooked forward to her visits as an agreeable 
Deak upon her solitude. ‘This one atforded the oppor 
tunity fot asking some questions about the neighborhood 
—an intgrest developed since her master’s return. It 
“hud hith6rto been confined to her immediate surroundings, 
and these were s0 utterly out of keoping with cheerfulness 
and comfort that she naturally associated the whole of 
J America with the ideas of disgust with which she beheld 
them, and as naturally-evinced a strong dislike to extend: 
ng her acquaintance with its people, Now, however, a 
controlling motive urged lier to-ask those questions which 
the loquacions Abby was only too ready to angwer. 
| Yes, of course, she knew the young lady who had 
come to the spring with Col, Covington. ‘They wore grand 
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folks, these Covingtons and Wilbiuhams; and how Kitty 
Pitkin ever got to stay thewe, Abby didu't know.” «I 
suppose it’s all on accountof Dr, Maribol,” sho continued. 
“ He's mighty fond of her, and comes up once or twice a 
week regular, People do say there's somebody she likes 
Vetter, but to my thinking she'd better keep to Drs 
MM: A 


Ursule had bent her whole attention to Abby's words, 
and sho had gathered from them the possthility of seeing 
Dr. Maribel within a very few days, © 

“And the name of the beautiful demoiselte ? Pardon, 
T forget.” 

Kitty Pitkin.” 

“Oh! butit is barbarous, Heety Peetkin/” 

You do not perhaps know, lam Ursule,” said 
Patty, “ that Kitty is short for Catherine.” 

“Catherine—ah | yes—Catherine is a very pretty name 
—Cutherine—ah ! yes.” 

‘Ursule had discovered her first clue. She had seen the 
name of “Catherine Featherstone” in an old prayer-book 
upstairs, 

“Don't you know Babet oyer at Worleigh?” co: 
tinued Abby. “She came there with Mrs. Wilbraham, 
and the servants they hate her like pisen, She turns up 
her nose at folks that are her betters anyhow! Miss 
Eleanor—she’s Mr, Wilbraham’s sister—they say is 
fretting her life out, and I reckon Mr, Wilbralan would 
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come home fast eivough if he knew some ther things that 
“are going about.” G 

Abby would have gossiped all th, morning, but Ursule 
Jhad learned all that she wanted to khow, She would seo 
‘De. Maribel that very weck, and must make a pretext for 
going to Oaklands. 

Fate never grows weary of her work, Sho weaves the 
intricate meshes of her woof, twisting into it, with subtle 
and marvellous cunning, lives that soem far aparty yeb in 
some mysterious 
slept, satisfied that Agatha’s secret was safe. Unsule 
watched in the loucly house with all the goings on of the 
world 


influence one another, Mrs, Parrott 


“Inaudible as dreams.” 


Her busy brain was fust undoing Mrs, Parrott's work. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
(©q1 PhORANLE AND PALRAMLE TO THINKING.” 


LD Mrz Featherstone had sold the greater part 
of the furhiture of the house; but his wife's and 
Oscar's rooms had remuined pretty much as 
they hnd left them, except what dampness and rats had 


es 
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destroyed. From those rooms Uraule had taken various 
articles for her master’s use, but there were cliests of 
drawers, arinoires, and closets which had not been opened 
for years; these she determined to visit. ‘The hope of dis- 
covery stimulated her toMexeeute her parpose without 
delay, ‘The unsteady stairway, creaking under her weight, 
seemed to protest against the invasion of its long rest, 
and from out of the black shadows in the long hall the 
bats camo sweeping towards the light, wheeling around 
and around her head, fluttering their hideous wings, and 
snapping their teeth in a spiteful way, as if they, too, 
were putting in a protest against an intrusion upon premi- 
ses which long possession had given them the right to 

—— qlaim as their 0 
Ursule opened the door of Mrs. Featherstone’s room, 
‘Tho massive mahogany bed stood just where it had been 
plicod when Ethan Featherstone suporintended the ar- 
rangement of this room for the reception of his bridle, 
An old-fushioned dressingtable held the dust-covered 
toilet articles; a couch, from which the covering had 
Jong since fallen away, kept company with the chairs; a 
smell of dampness everywhere—a worn, silent decay, 
linging to the old walls and the blackened. pictures hang- 
ing on them, Ursule was‘a brave woman, but she was 
not proof against ghostly terrgrs which came so naturally 
thore, with the dead woman's property ceumbli 
” into decay, and the close, damp odor of the ‘charnel-house 
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ising up around horl~Sho put dows theeuulle: which 
she carried, and made the sign of the éross. 

“They always have them,” she thought; these Protes- 
record the births and deaths in them.” She was in 
arch of Mrs, Featherstone’s fumily Bible. 

On each side of the fireplace were cupboards with doors. 
Ursule tried one of them, ‘The rusty lock yielded ; but 
save one or two broken 


the shelves were empty—noth 
wine-glasss and some bottles. ‘These had probably” been 
sed for the dead woman—these bottles had contained the 
medicines which human skill had deyised to relieve the 
pangs of suffering and to arrest’ the progress of death, 
‘The other cupboard had evidently been a receptacle for 
books and papers; the moths and mice, however, had lefe 
but few traces of either. Ursule was about to close the 
door, when she espied on the topmost shelf a tin box, 
seeured by a padlock. After trying one after another of 
the koys on her bunch, sho succeeded in opening it with 
a small briiss one, ‘The box contained oli letters, yellow 
with tne ea ‘mouldy with damp; but her face bright- 
ened with /Batisfaction as, on opening the very first one, 
she found the signature to be that of * Catherine Feather- 
stone.” 

‘Tucking the Vox under her arm and taking up tho 
candle, she went out ofthe room, closing and locking the 
door. She paused, for from below there arose a sad, plain 
tive strain, It filled the midnight stillness of tho old 

ve 
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house with echoes sweet and long, dying away in a minor 
chord. Music takes to itself a thousand gentle, sugges 
tive tones—it is the language of the soul—its communion. 
with God, ‘Those wailing notes soemed like the ery of a 
weary sonl doomed to its fetters of sorrow through a 
long, sad life, ‘There was something in the last despairing 
chord that spoke, as nothing else eould have done, to Ur- 
sule’s heart. A groat pity went out to the gentle, suffers 
ing soul. Sho paused outside his door, ‘The vibration of 
the organ filled the room as if tho hand still Hingered on 
the keys. - Uraule softly turned tho lock. Her master sat 
before the organ, his hands frossing thu Tyory Keys but 
‘is head had sunk forward, and in a moment more he 
would have fallen to the floor, It was the work of a 
minnte for the strong woman to lift the fragile form and 
bear it to his bed in the adjoining room. She had seen 
him thus before faint from long watching and fatigue. 
‘The remedies were close at hand, and when she received 
his grateful smile after swallowing the reviving cordial, 
she left him, but only to go into the next room aid put. 
down the lamp, then to ercep back and sit beside the bed 
“until daylight; but as the light grew brighter in the east- 
ern window, she noticed with feelings of keen alarta the 
snre indications of foyer in tite restless sleeper. She was 
Alarmed almost to the point of forgetting her usual pru- 
dence, ‘Tho dread of having her master ill in, that lonely 


place had taken away from her the full excreiss of ker 
10 


Bho. tem rnmancn ano rhteamg v0 mre” 


faculties; for sho stood liko ono whojhad received somo 
sudden check which had stunned her, ‘The consciousness 
of poril to one boloved rardly stimulates quick action ; tho 
mind must have time to accustom itself to the shock, be- 
fore it revives sufficiently to obtain command over those 
emotions which are fatal to the calm excreise of its, rea- 

F soning powers, A word, a sound, is sometimes all that is 
necessary to bring new agencies into action, and the sound 
of wood-splitting in the kitchen brought with it the, con- 
sciousness of human aid, which, at the moment, was what 
Ursule most needed. ‘The hired boy was making the fire, 
‘Usaule flew to the kitchen, Go to the mill,” she erica; 
“tell them that I will pay any price to have a messenger 
sent at once for Dr. Maribel.” . 

Ouly a fow hours before, Uroule hail been devising how 
sho could bring about an interview with John Maribel, 
and now, through the very means which she most dreaded, 
she saw ‘ulacoaunee of her purpose. Her master 
was ill—away from Dr. Bernis—nway from France, and, 
in hee opinion, very far from all human aid; so she prayed 

, All the moro fervently to the good Lord. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
“(BUT DOTH HE KNOW THAT 1 AM 1X TIE FoREst ?” 


HE specteled hens walked demurely up the roost, 
‘and fumed ond rustled until they had settled 
thomsclves comfortably for the night; while the 

londly cock followed, his plumage all green and gold as a 
sun-ray touched him with its glittering sheen. From the 
upper floor of the great barn, Jope threw down armfuls of 
fragrant hay to the mild-eyed oxen, and the cows stepped 
eagerly across the bars which separated them from their 
dappled calves. With milking-stool and pail, Mrs, Black. 
woll was realy for thom, and as she drew the rieh milk: 
from the full wdders, her eyes wandered frequently in the 
direction of the road. 

Mark Blackwell was Inte coming from the field, ‘The 
fodder must be gathered—there were threatening clouds 
grouping in the northewost; and then, a neighbor had 
stopped to say that down by the creel he had found a 
litter of young pigs in their hed of pine-straw. After the 
fodder had been piled, Blackwell went down to seo whether 
tho pigs belonged to him, He soarchod about amid the 
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growing shadows, under the great pines, and where the 
magnolia and the bay trees dropped their glossy lea 
He crushed with his great rough shoes the wild mint and 
the tender green mous that clung about the roots of the 
trees ; and at Inst, huddled together in their eomfortablo 
bed, he found the little pinkishwhite things, with the 
hugo, ugly mother grunting about th 
down for them to-morrow, he thought, and making his way 
through tho knotted grass and tangled underwood, be 
came out upon the Foal near the confines of Worleigh. 
‘The old man was weary with his day's work, He had 
stood in the field since carly morning, only stopping to 
rest at noon, when he ate his dinner under the shale of 
the great walnut tree. Ife hail expected Abby to bein, 
and he was disappoiutod and angiy when Jope told 


1. Ho would come 


that she had gone out to sell her eggs and butter, Max 7 


often had he expressed disapproval of these journeys—how 
often hadhe forbidden her going from home without pro- 
tection! “By this time,” he said to himself, “ she must 
bbe at home helping her mother with the milking.” 

‘The shadows darkened—the night came on apace, aud 
Just here the pines stood thick and their pungent odor 
grew stronger in the freshened breeze, aud then the sun. 
sank down behind the bills, and ane by one the welcome 
cell Hiv] in ticle 
yeur after year hai he watched seed-timo and 
ng always with frugal industry and patient 


stars came out, AIL his life had Blacl 


na forest; 
lurvest, 
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waiting, Living in closo communion with Nature, it was 
strange that he had never caught tho swectuces of her 
voices, or learuod, through her teaching, the gentle lesson 
of Goil’s love. No, he knew Him only in the awful 
majesty of a jealous and sin-punish 
now, as he walked along, “Sinners wherefore will ye die ?” 
iu n strong, harsh bass voice. Nob far from the road, 
seated on_the trunk of a fallen tree, with De Rousy by her 
side, Abby heard him andahuddered ; fog she knew that 
would fall upon her, should he discover her 
sinful disobedience, ‘The hind which De Rousy held 
turned cold, In terror she snatched it from him and rose 
to her feet, 

“Father will get home, and [au not there,” she said. 

“ What of that?” answered De Rousy. 

#T don’t like to be scolded and misjudged ; and that I 
would be if anybody says that I've done any harm, sitting 
here talking to you.” 

“Nothing could be more innocent, my dear,” said De 
Rousy, with a disagreeable smile, attempting to possess 
himself of her hand. Come, ma belle, confess that you 
love mo just a little. Is it so,hard a thing to do?” 

Abby did not answer directly, She was vain and iguo- 
rant, but not altogethor wanting in scnse, and she knew 
that any yielding on her part would be dangerous, Tho 
man’s subllo arguments were fast searching out the evil 
in her nature and striking ut the root of her filial respect 


divinity, He sang 
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and duty, and if tiust-be confessed that weak dread of 
“consequences, rather than any honest opposition to his 
wishes, made her cautious. It littld coneomned Gaston do 
Rousy how, for his own selfish gratification, he tampered 
with her good name and risked an honest man’s happiness, 
Indeed, if he thought at all about it, it was to scoff at the 
idea of a common fellow like Perry knowing anything of 
the refinément of feeling which would cause him to suffer 
under an infidelity. In his code of morals, money was an 
all-healing salve, and when he grow weary of Abby's rustic 
wuld be heartily welcome to'them. 

“ Good-night,” sho suid; “Iam going straight’ across 
the meadow, and if I walk fast PM got home before father.” 

“You won't answer, Abby ?” 

* No,” she exclaimed, “L won't. I wouldn’t be a hypo 
crite, if I wore you! Perhaps I don’t know about Kitty 
Pitkin.” 

She darted away through the “gecen gloom of the wood,” 
aud, on pening tho gate that led into the barn-yard, she 
found h¢rself face to face with Perry. He had watched 
hier crosdug the meadow, aud now he Iot her pass without 
speaking. He could not for the life of him have said a 
word to her. 

Paler than-was her wont, and breathing with the loud 
respiration of oneMaboring under the effect of unusual 
exertion, Abby went into the kitchen where her mother 
‘was proparing the supper. 
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“Oh, Abby! I'm so glad that you havo como! Where 
have you been all day?” said Mrs, Blackwell, looking 
searchingly into her face and feeling that uneasiness-inv her 
Heart which she called a“ proscntiment,” hut which was 
really the alarm of conscience, accusing her of weakness 
in her control of her daughter, and sounding a danger 
Which sho might have seen if she had not persistently shut 
hv eyes to it, 

“ Why, mother, I’ve been down to Searing’s,” she said, 
“and Patty walled part of the way back with me. I 
sold the eggs and butter to the French woman who is 
staying at the old Featherstone place with, that queer man 
that nobody can got w sight of, She's ffee enough with 
ier money, anyhow.” 

Opening hee little leather purse, she poured the silver 
on the table, This unusual generosity softened the poor 
mother almost to tears; for Abby had pushed the money 
towards her, saying: “There, you ean have it.” 

“Why, Abby ! what's come over you, to give me the 
money ? Jope’s going to town the’ day «fter to-morrow, 
and he can buy you the dark calico and the stockings that 
you said you wanted. Put your money back in your 
purse, daughter. Mother doesn't need it.” 

The girl took up the silver and dropped it piece by 
Piece into the purse, Sho had offered her sacrifice to 
conscience, and was sccrotly satistied that her mother 
Thad mado it no harder for hor. : 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 


“NAY, NOW I SEE SIE 18 YOUR TREASURES? 


RS. PARROTT was waiting for John Maribel, 
‘Tt was no unusual thing for the oli lady to sit 
half the night, 

“Desiring what was mingled with past years, 


In yearningt that could not be expressed 
By signs or groans or tears,” 


Each day was now to bring to her its torturing terrors 
until she were assured that Oscar Featherstone had left 
the country. She waited from hour to hour listening for 
Jolin Maribel’s footsteps, and when at last he came in to 
his Eales she marked his silence and the gravity of his 
face, He had usually a little cheerful gossip kept especi- 
ally for the old lady's ear, und detailed in dainty little bits 
while he ate ;for he bad rarely time now to sit long with 
her, and his meals were taken at irregular hours just 
when he could be spared from ‘iis patients. John had 
never been much governed by silos, antl of Inte he had 
fallen sally into forgetting the dinner-hous and jis duty 
to his stomach,” as Mra Parrott ofton told him. Te'did 

jot oveur to him now that ho was indulging in the ogae 
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tism of silence, or that he was permitting Mrs, Parrott to 
get a glimpse into his individual interior life. ‘The astuto 
old lady read, like a book, the face which she had studied 
for so many years—a face which, in its frank gool- 
humor, had brightened the hours of her weary life as 
never face had done before. 

‘Thore is nothing more exhaustive to the human mind 
than the concentration of the consciousness apon one 
train of thought—a too long continued strain upon its 
functions. ¢ 

Mrs Parrott would have been glad to hear John talk in 
his old pleasant way about the sick people and the babies. 
He had been to Ouklands—he had soen Kitty, and he had 
not a word to say. She remarked, too, that he swallowed 
his tea like one suifering from thirst, while he scarcely 
tasted the cold,chicken, Rising and going to the mantel~ 
shelf, he took a cigar. 

“T wish you wouldn't sit up for me, Aunt,” he said, 
scraping a match and proceeding to light the cigar, “In 
‘one way aud another I have hod a fatiguing day of it, 
aud I shall be glad to get to bed. By the by, Kitty sent 
you a message, She is coming to town next week, 
Smiley wants her to sign some papers. 1 believe ho has 
sold the old shop. Lam to give you het love; to say 
that sho is quite well and—and-—I really forget.” 

“You are not apt to fail in remembering Kitty's mes- 
sages, John. Ts there anything amiss with the child?” 


234 “way, Now 1 sEE SHE i Vou creasune.” 
“OR, no;"-he answered sbooatly Alen striking the 
ashes from his eigur with his lage}, ho continued, follow- 
ing the train of thought which Had given to his face its 
gravo and absorbed expression: We cannot expect to 
keep her always to ourselves. It would scarcely be fair 
to her to wish it; and we must not hold it too hard, 
Auut, if she likes her now life aud tho people with whom 
sho is associated. It ix all quite natural—it is even our 
duty, knowing as we do that the mystery about: lier birth 
is yet to be cleared, not to throw any obstacle in the way 
of having it done.” 

Te was, easlor for: bleh to. gumoelato ‘Mra. Parrott wiih 
his own feelings about Kitty. She knew at once that ho 
Jad detected in the young girl that change which she had 
foreseen. It was cortain that tho best part of her nature 
would never develop in Agatha’s society. None knew 
better than Mra. Parrott how rapturously tho young enjoy 
the luxuriance of tho life which woultl, rofinement, and 
ealtivation erate —how naturally their funsies give birth 
to hopes which can bo realized only in this summerday 
life, know, too, the subtle fascination which Agatha 
‘exercised over tl 
Kitty, ignorant of tho world and its ways, her homely 
Tife transformed iuto one of alluring enjoyment, must of 
necessity underg @ moral change, She would judge of 
things from a different standpoiut; and what is so proba- 
ble as that John should bo the first to discover this? He 


1s whom sho cared to pleaso, and that 
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Jad seen her happy, and he had had no part in creating 
ler happiness, and the seductive loveliness which was 
‘every day expanding into now charms would draw to her- 
the love and admiration of others, John was jealous— 
jealous of his darling. It roquired not the marvel of 
seconL-sight to seo this but Mrs, Parrott knew that the 
great, honest heart of the man would easily reject a feel- 
ing which she half suspected was the offspring of the pur- 
est and most unselfish love, When he had said good- 
ht and gone away, she sat with all the hard lines about, 
her ol face softened into regretful tenderness. A tear 
fell on her folded hands, 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


“Sin, 1 WOULD SPEAK wiTIt you.” 


a dingy stroct, up a flight of stops, into a dingy 
ee on the right hand side, was the office of 
‘Meredith Smiley, Attorney and Counsellor at 
Taw, Mr. Smiley sat iit an inner ofliee, which was com- 


fortably furnished and well lighted, As he leaned back. 
in his chair, his chook resting on his thin, long hand, the 
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contraction of his brow indicated the perplexity of his 
thoughts. The outer. office was occupied by a young 
gentleman who, at that moment, was busily engaged 
biting his fingernails, ‘To seo the hungry manner in. 
which he attacked each of his fingers in turn, one would 
naturally have supposed that starving had driven him into 
solfdovouring. ‘The truth was that ho, also, was in great 
moutal tribulation; for he had tiounted Pegasus, and, 
whip and spur a» ho might, tho naughty steed, would not 
scale tho heights of Holicon, A. shect of note paper, 
drawn from between the leaves of the ponderous volume 
‘on the desk ofore him, would have convicted him of 
having outraged the muse-and, also, of an unblushing 
design to lengthen the outrage by a sixth verse; for he 
had written “Oh!” and taken another bite at his thumb. 
nail, when the yoice of Mr, Smiley cructly interrupted 
the completion of the line, “ Benjamin, have you drawn 
up that bill of sale? ” asked the bland attorney. 

“In a minuto, sir.” 

‘The verses were thrust between the leaves of Black- 
stone, and the rapid scratching of the pen satisfied Mr, 
Suiley that Benjamin had, for the thousandth timo, been 
weakly succumbing to tho wiles of tho old thief, Procrasti- 
nation. 

‘Meredith Smiley, attorney and counsellor at law, had been - 
shgped by nature out of the most approved legal pattern, 
‘There was in his manner a pleasing earnostness, joined 
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to bland urbanity, which was as distinctive a mark of his 
calling as is the Roman collar of the holy office of pricat 
hood, So long bid ho simulated virtue, that he almost 
believed in tho genuineness of the feelings which ho ex- 
pressed in language as remarkable for its purity as it was 
for a felicitous choice of words. f was going to say that 
he agreed with ‘Tulleyrand that “ La parole a été donnée & 
*Thorume pour déguiser aa pensée ;" but 1 know that one 
hundred thousand, and more, people have allowed them- 
selyes to be hoodwinked by this pretended saying of Tal- 
Joyrand, which is really the first sentence in Ciyas? pro- 
Jegomona of the civil Jaw, which reads in this wise: “Za 
Parole a éé accordés & thonema pour exprimer sa pensée.™ 
‘Tho only thing of Talleyrand’s is.the eynicism of substitut- 
ing déguiser for exprimer, When it suited his purpose, 
Mr, Siniley’s happy phraseology expressed anything rather 
than his true convictions. ‘The want of color about him 
struck one at first somewhat unpleasantly. His hair, of a 
pale, sandy hue, was growing thin about the temples, and 
his light blue eyes were set very close to a nose of unusual 
sharpness. ‘Thin lips, white, regular teeth, and a certain 
doughiness of complexion, with a profuse sprinkling of 
wrinkles about the eyes and around the mouth, made up 
his characteristic physiognomy. He studiously avoided 
treading upon other people's toes; and the mild benevo- 
Jence of his manner was peculiarly impressive. Indeod, 
‘Mr. Smiley was a favorite with old ladies, and derived a 
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Targo share of his practice from these oredulons flies whom 
hie so easily caught in tho wob of logal chicanery. 

There was the patter of ascending fect on the stairs, 
low, sweet laugh, and Benjamin's hands went up 4o his 
hnir instinctively ax ho got down from his stool, aud, 
putting on his Lest minner, held open the door, Kitty 
catered, accompanted by Jol Maribol, Liko a sweet 
Lreath of country air, she camo into the dingy office, her 
bright face fairly lighting up the dusty old place, and set- 
ting Benjamin beside himself with much admiration, 

“How do you do, Mr. Hall?” she said, as she gave 
him her Ijttle gloved hand with a witehing smile, 

Benjamin stammered that he believed that he was very 
well, aud went buck to his desk, thinking that it would be 
fan easy matter now to writehissixth verse, Kitty's pres- 
cenco was the inspiration which hw had needed. ‘There were, 
hower 
success of the would-be poet. Ono wa that hiscyes would 
wander towards Kitty, and tho other that the muse Jud 
suddenly grown sq coy, that when he did catch a thought 
and managed to einboily it, he fon, t0 his dismay, that 
it expressed something quite different from what he 
tended saying. ie 

‘Tho business was speedily transacted, and John Mari- 
bel and Kitty took leave, Oh! how dark and gloomy 
did the office appear to poor Bonjamin, when the doct , 
closed behind them. 


two associated fiets whieh neted adversely to thy 
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On tho stairs they met a dapper little man breathing 
‘ery loudly at each step, ani seeming to firul groat difficulty. 
in reaching the top with his short logs. ‘Tho presonce of 
Mr. MeStobbins at the threshold of Mr. Siiley’s office 
was disagreeably suggestive of some new development in 
Kitty's affairs, 

ohn Maritiel could not but know that she was nearing 
her majority, and that some great ehange was iniminent for 
her. ‘They went ont into the golden sunshine. As ho 
walked by her side, ho folt a jay which grow ont of the 
reality of tho moment, She was not tho oneo light-hearted 
child—he know this—but her voice foll still sweetly upon, 
his eat as her hand rested upon his arm, 

John Maribel did not consider that the repression of 
his own feelings had lent to his manner a cortain reserve, 
wl that Kitty was thereby witonseionsly influenced. 
Won inition rarely falls her; hor reasoning is not 
always correct, snd she seldom analyzes; but sheisn good 
physiognomist and rcoly fails to read aright the face of 
one i tty stole a glance 
at John’s face; she saw that the hair about the temples 
was turning gray, and sho feared that the dear, good friend 
was carrying some trouble in his heart. Moved by a 
sympathetic motive in which her thoughts were wnged 
to express thomselves, sho sald : 

“Dear John, shall T go home with you?” 

He did not answer immediately, for he was sorely 


whom her heart is intereste 
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tempted to bid her stay—his homd was so desolate; but 
he cheeked the words that would have told her this. ‘Tt 
in but an impulse,” he thought, “a generous one, but an 
impolse for all that,” 80 he said 

“You have promised Mrs, Covington, dear, Tt ix kind 
of you to think of coming back, but I cannot consent to 
your giving up the country in this beautiful summer 
weather.” 

Kitty drew away her hand from John’s arms something 
in his tone had wounded her, She even walked o little 
farther from him, John Maribel saw it all; but he could 
not comfort lier, He would not by word or act bind her 
by the past. He wanted her love, not her duty. In his 
Joyal sense of right he could not take advantage of eireum= 
stances—he had not one claim to urge against her free 
choice. 

“ Kitty,” he said, “Tam not ungrateful, but—but—it 
4s best, dear, that you should be under the protection of 
Mrs. Covington, at least, just now.” 

“And why just now?” she exclaimed, a vivid color 
suffusing hee face. 

“ Bocwuse,” answered John Maribel, “she is a safer 
guardian for you thn I am, dear Kitty.” 

Sho but half understood him, although in ion is 
often stronger than duty; and in her heart sho was well 


satisfied that she might go back to Oaklands, 
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“Thro: is Mrs. Wilbraham’s carriage. Sce!--sho is 
beckoning to us, Jolin.” 

Smiling and gracious, Agatha leaned from tho carriage ; 
but John's professional eye detected, even through her 
veil, the marks of recent ‘agitation. No wonder, for she 
had but a short time before passed through ono of those 
passionate interviews with Mrs Purrott, which left hee 
‘weal and exhausted. She sat there smiling and talking 
to John Maribel, and she had tho knowledge of her 
doadly peril lying like a, weight uponher heart. Sho 
had walked to und from his house, her dress covered with 
a light shawl and her faco concealed beneath a. thiek veil, 
Only a few moments before their meeting had she seated 
herself in her carriage and bade the concliman drive slowly 
towards Mr. Smiley's office. 

“ How fortunate to have overtaken you, Miss Pitkin,” 
she exclaimed; I am charged, with a message from 
Mrs. Covington. She bids me say that sho hopes it 
will suit your pleasure to ride back to Oaklands with 
me. Need I add how delighted I shall be with your com- 
pany?” 

“Indeed, E am very much obliged to you, Mrs, Wil- 
Veaham,” answered Kitty, taking her seat beside her. 
“You will come up very soon, dear John,” she added, 
turning to him and looking at his grave, quiet faco, 

“Shall you want mo, Kitty?” 
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“I don’t think that I déserve {o have you ask me, 
John.” 

Her hand was in his—her fuco close to him. Tt lost 
nothing of its beauty in the white sunlight—it only seemed 
more lovely and moro real in its warni life. A great 
desiro lighted up his eyes into a momentary betrayal of 
his secret. Agathn saw it; but she understood this man 
as little as she understood tho higher duties of life. Ie 
was dangerous in her sight because she could not eompre- 
hend that his love was o safeguard in itself—that its 
purity was so little commingled with the grosser elements 
of passion—so tenacious of its loyal intentions that it was 
sublime consolation to John Maribel, even while he 
suffered acutely at the thought of its disappointment. It” 
‘was so natural to love Kitty, that he must always go on 
loving her. It never occurred to him that anything that 
she might do could prevent this—that any circumstance 
could substantially interfere with his interest in her. 
“ Dolicatly pure and marvellously fair” was that sweot 
young free. Oh! Kitty was to bo desired above all 
things earthly; but he must have her as a froo gift, or 
not at all, 

‘He had said good-by,” and was turning to go back to 
his office, when his Steps were arrested by Jope, He had 
Doon standing near the carriage, just where he could got 
sight of Kitty. 

“1 beg your pardon, Doctor,” he said, “but I was 


) 
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~ waiting to get a chance to speak to you. ‘Reuben Scaring 
caine to our house this morning to borrow a horse to come 
after you. I just thought'as Pd rather ride brown Betty 
myself; s0 I saddled her and came on fast. as slie would 
carry me. ‘The gentleman at the old place, sir, is took as 
‘ad as can bo, and the French woman sent aver to Searing's 
at daylight; but they lost time looking up the mule; and 
en Reuben had to como over to our house, So, as timo 
has been lost, sir, and U's aftaid he’s pretty bad off; you'll 
Please, sir, to come right along.” 
Agatha heatd every word. Sho noted the strango look 
on John Maribel’s face, and tho quick movement of his 
eyes towards Kitty, 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 
“A LUNATIC, LEAN-WwiTrED rooL” 


JR. McSTEBBINS sot opposite to Meredith 
Smiley. The long white finger of the lawyer 
was pointing to a passage in a legal docament 

before him, which ho road slowly, eimplasizing each word, 

and making pauses, which seemed to lave an ieritating 


\ 
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effect upon his companion, who, ¥ith knit brows, sat 
impatiently tapping the table with his short, pudgy 
finger, 

“T must confess, Smiley, that you have given me an 
overdose of law to-day,” exclaimed Mr. MeStebbins 
when the tedious formula had been gouo through with, 
“T shan't enjoy my dinner, T never do, after coming 
here. A man had as well put on s hair shirt at onpe 
fas to stand all this brain friction over your legal techni- 
cal 


«© C¥ou know the law, your exposit 
‘Hath beon most sound: T charge you, by the law 
Whercof you are a well-deserving pillar, 

Proceed to—explanation.’ " 


A look of annoyance passed over the lawyer's fuce. 
‘There was in Mr. MeStebbins’ manner just a shade 
of insolince, aroused, perhaps by a suspicion that the 
Jawyer duderrated his powers of comprehension, and 
had purposely lengthened out the tiresome details of the 
lw 

4 Will you permit me to say, Mr. MeStebbins,” answered 
‘Mr, Smiley, “tat the will is clear, suecinet, and definite 
it clause, As it stands, I see no question which 
can arise as to the feasibility of carrying out its condi- 
tions, Remember that my opision is based upon my 
knowledge of circumstances as they exist toxday—but—” 


} 
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Good God! Smiley, why do you come in with your 
“buts?” 

“But,” continued the imperturbable lawyer, “should 
complications arise, the consequences might be grave. 
‘The conditions of the will are imperative.” 

You mean to say that any violation of them would 
materially affect the heir-at-law #” 

Most assuredly. In ease of such violation, sho will bo 
deprived of the bulk of the property, receiving only the 
moderate annuity of five lndred dollars. ‘Tho residue of 
tho estate goos to the soncof Mrs. de Kerrier, who was: 
‘Mr, Featherstone’s only sister. This yding man isa dis- 
sipated alventurer, whom T have failed to trace. Some 
years ago he had a difficulty at Wiesbaden with an Aus- 
trian officor, I was in Paris ut the time, and happened to 
hear of the circumstances, which were very damaging to 
the charucter of young De Ferriore. Since then, I havo 
entirely lost sight of him, and I fervently hopo that I may 
iave no ovcasion to sook him.” 

* Lot mo #00," said Mr, MoStebbins, holding up tho 
forefinger of his loft hand and tapping it with tho fore- 
right, “The malignant old fool imagined 
teen years of church-yard, he could put his 


finger of | 
that, after 
akeleton finger into the pic and control the life of such a 
creature as Catherine Featherstone, Smiley, the whole 
thing is a piece of idiotic cruelty; the emanation of a dis- 
eased mind, I have watchod this young giel from her in- 
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fancy ; and I believe that, should sho become aware of the 
circumstances and conditions upon which she receives her 
Grandfather's money, she will refuse to touch a cent of it.” 

“She is not to know, Some touch of merey moved 
the old sinner’s heart to stipulate that she is never to 
know his reasons for having left. her during the years of 
her childhood to the caro of strangers.” 

“Ah, ha! So this far-sceing man leaves a secret to the 
keeping of his executors, and does not take into account 
tho hundred other people who may chanes to know why 
Oscar Featherstone ‘left his wife to go and die, the Tord 
knows where, ‘The poor wretch took himself, movkly 
enough, out of tho way, and the old “man sects to havo r 
Delfoved in his death. ‘Thoro is no mention made of Lim 
in tho will?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Smiley; “and yet, I am nob ab 
all sure inmy own mind that Oscar Featherston is dead. 
Tn caso aay oxist, and that his identity can be clearly 
proven, ho'has nothing to do but to claim his ‘daughter 
and the estate,” : 

“Would to God ho'd como and do it, then,” exclaimed 
Mr. MeStobbing “I have been drawn into this matter 
‘against my will, and, ‘by the by, you suid something about 
complications,” 

“Tam not prepared to go farther into the matter, Mr. 
McStobbins. Wo must, howover, always provide for pos- 


a ities,” 
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“Well,” said Mr. MeStebbins, rising from his seat, 
“when a man has been ferreting ont possibilities aa 
Jong as you have he is quite apt to find them. Pray 
don’t trouble yourself about letting me have a share of 
them, When you've something tangible, that my mind 
can take hold of, I will try to bring my reason to bear 
upon it.” 

© We ought to be prepared at every point, sir,” said 
the lawyer, “and, therefore, Ihave thought it advisable 
to refresh your memory with regard to ofl Featherstone's 
intentions, as expressed in his will, of which this is a 
copy,” tapping the paper with his finger. “Should I 
havo anything of importanco to communicate, I will do 
mysolf tho pleasury of calling upon you.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“PALSE FACE MUST IDE WHAT THE FALSE HEART DOTIL 
Now.” 


HE rido back to Worleigh.was particularly try- 
ing to Agatha; for although on the rack of 
feat menial agony she manifested no sign of it, 

except in frequent fits of nervous laughter, wl 

unpleasantly upon Kitty’s ear, Once Agatha tu 
denly to her and asked whether she liad over thought 
anuch about her mother, 

Yes,” she answered, “a great deal within the last few 
weeks.” | 

pAlb within the last few weeks? 

Kitty flushed as she answered: “1 imagine that no 
tenderness ean be like that of a mother to her child—no 
Jove so complete; and I think that I am peculiarly unfor- 
tunate to be deprived of it.” 

Agatha looked awily-from her to-liide her white, quiver: 
ing face. She felt herself fultoring in her resolution; but 
the remembrance of De Rousy’s words checked the out 
burst of tenderness which trembled on ‘her ips. She 
Knew how greatly her safety depended upon her prudence 
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anil selfcontrol. What if Oscar Featherstone should not 
go away ? what if Hugh Wilbraham should discover her 
perfidy? Little did she dream that the greatest danger 
lay at her vory threshold, coiling like « serpent about her 
feet. She knew not that the smiling, handsome man, 
who stood waiting to assist tlicm from the carriage, bora 
his breast an intent of blackest treachery and ine 
ile towards herself, She marked his kindling oyo 
as it rested pou Kitty, and she felt that her own life was 
over; for she counted ory the years 6f her youth and 
Ueauty, and at that moment she searcely knew whether 
to regret the days gone by, or to rijoice that her career 
‘was near its close. What woman would crown herself 
again with her beauty to watch its gradual decay, or caro 
to live only to remember the triumphs, which all save her 
self have forgotten? Who would take up tho sceptre, 
only to go through the pangs of abdication ? How hard to 
listen to the sigteur, when the ear as been attuned to the 
applause of the clague, ‘Thus morbidly thonght Agatha 
as'sho stood before her mirror that night, tuking down 
her long air. As it fell around ler wan face, how thin 
and pallid it looked, with Ker large eyes dilated with pas: 
sionate despair and the rougo-washed from her cheeks. 
“Madame,” cried Babet, coming in from the dressing. 
room, “why do you fatigue yourself to take down your 
hair? You look faint; let mo give you a little brandy— 


only a spoonful.” 
Bie tree 
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“Noj?anawored Agatha, no brantig; but you may 
brush out my bait. “Itxoothes mo when Fam nervous.” 

Babet took up tho long, blue-blngk hair in her hand, 
and commenced the skilful manipulations which were so 
‘agreeable to hor mistress. “You are losing your health 
in this dull place, madame; no balls, no theatre, no fétes ¢ 
surely you will not stay here much longer ?” 

“My poor Bobet,” answered Agatha, “I know how 
much you miss your bright Parisian life. Have patience ; 
‘we will go back.” 

“And will it be soon, madame? I am dying of lone- 
Fines here.” : 

Agatha was silent, ' Tho femme de chambre watched her 
face reflected in the mirror. She made a mental note of 
the fact that madame had retired to her apartment earlier 
than usual ; that Miss Eleanor was confined to her bed—+ 
of Inte acommon occurrence—and that M. de Rousy had 
‘Miss Pitkin all to himself down stairs, All this supplied 
food to her busy brain, and we may fairly presume that 
it was exdeedingly nourishing to suspicion. 

Agathalsuddenly raised her eyes. Babet’s small, eun- 
ning orbs met hers in the mirror before them, She knew 
whut they had read on her troubled face, Agatha had 
invested but little belief in human virtue, and in Babet’s 
virtue in particiilar. She knew thoroughly the vulnerable 
points .of a French femme de chambre; that truth with 
them is only resorted to when falsehood fails to serve their 


ee 
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Purpose. Fidelity means a bargain; the highest bidder 
will always have the better claim to it. ‘They are scorn- 
fully incredulous of the virtue which starves and refusés 

“ silk dresses to wrap itself in a threadbare shaw! and shabby 
gown, Babet was pethaps no worse than others of hor 
elas, Cunning, observant, and drawing conclusious 
based upon her experience. of life, she was a dangerous 
enemy, and Agatha knew, to her poril, how fatal hor infi- 
dclity might prove to her future seeurity. 

“ My oad is better now, Babet; put up my hair, T 
wish you to look over my dresses to-morrow. I am ex- 
pecting «trunk from Paris; I shall, therefore, not want 
to keep many of the old oties. Make whit use of them 
you choose; but you may as well select one of them for 
the pretty girl who comes here with eggs and butter.” 

Babet had long looked forward to this; nor was she 
surprisod that the gift had como this night, 

“Mon Diew! how shall I ever thank madame?” she 
said. “Trust me, T will select ono of the gayest for Abby. 
‘She was hero to-day while you were away, $o innocent ! 
‘as puro and sweet as new milk to look at! But ak, bah/ 
coquetry is born in woman, and M, Gaston doesn’t know 
how to deny himself the ploasure of a walk with a pretty 
girl. Why should ho?” 

“Why, indeed ?” said Agatha, 
‘amuso himself.” . 

“Do you know, madame, that thoro is a stranger lying 


“M, de Rousy must 
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“ll at tho old place beyond the creck— cannot recollect the 
name. A messenger has been sent\for Dr, Maribel, A. 
French woman is his sole companién, and the country 
people declare that he is mad. Far into the night thoy 
hear the tones of his organ, and thoy believe that he is 
playing to the ghosts that haunt the old house.” 

Agatha listened eagorly. She knew now that Oscar 
Featherstone was the inhabitant of his former home 
Everything tended to bring her mind to this conclusion. 
‘Tho organ had been bronght there for his gratification, 
She remembered only too well the words which had 
passed between his father and mother when Mrs, Feather. 
stone, from her own purse, had indulged him in a like 
expensive whim. How divinely Oscar hail played upon , 
thoinstrument, affording the sick woman, perhaps, tho only 
veal pleasiiro which she ever enjoyed. A strong, wicked 
hope sprang up in her heart. Oscar was ill. He might 
diet Ah! here she saw her deliverance. He might 
die, and t} there would be no risk of recognition—no 
chance thht the old shameful story might be dragged 
from its oblivion—no fear that Kitty would loarn to 
loathe and despiso her. She had forgotten Babel’s 
presence—forgotien that the woman's sharp eyes wero 
reading her face, 

“Madame seems much concerned ‘about the poor gon- 
tleman,” she said, winding tho heavy ‘braids around 
Agatha’s head. . 


} 
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“A stranger without friends is grently to be pitied, 
Babet.” 

“Then, madame, shall T go to-rnorrow and inquire about 
him? I should like also to-seo Madame Ursule, as they 
call her.” 

Here was a new danger, one which she had not foro- 
seen. Dabet must not go. ‘These two women together 
would surely worl, her a.m 

“Tt would be indiserect while the gentleman is so ill 
Babet. In a few days, when he is better, you may go to 
make a visit to your countkywoman.” Ol! how in her 
heart she hoped that Osear Featherstone might 

A small open brooch fell to the floor—she had carelessly 
confined her peignoir with it. Babet picked it up and 
handed it to her, 

“Take it Babot,” Agatha suid, There isa defect in 
the ping I ean never keep it on, No thanks, Faithful 
service desorves reward. Remember this.” 

‘Tho woman's eyes deepened in theie 
‘a she glanced covertly into Agatha’s face. 

‘ “Madame may rely upon my gratitude and fidelity,” 
she suid, aa sho was leaving the room, 

es,” groaned Agatha, when the door had closed be- 

hind her, “Yes, I may count upon your greed and exne- 

tions, She knows that I have a secret. God help met” 
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CHAPTER XXXYIU, 
“WHY, THEN, THE MAID 19 MINE PROM ALL THE WoRLD.” 


IE the carnest entreaty of Agatha, Kitty had con- 
sented to pass tho night ab Worleigh. She had 
read the wish in Gaston’s face and dared not 
thwart him, On tho plea of fatigue, Agatha retired whilo 
Gaston and Kitty went out on the piazza, attracted thither 
hy the beauty of the night—n summer night with the starg 
shining down upon the fructifying earth, and tho black 
shadows -creeping into mysterious forest depths, where 
dusky forms are stealing with preying intont, and tho 
mottled fawn treading timiully in the wako of its antlered 
fire, ‘Tije feet of the grazing ox sink down into tho tender 
grass, and tho deop-mouthed hound bays as the belated 
negro swain whistles softly to himself, thinking of his sable 
Duleinea, Everywhere the whispors of the night—soft 
echoes dying away down the valleys, whore the creck 


“Makes awect musio with th’ enameld stones, 
Giving s gontlo kiss to ovory sedge 
Wo overtaketh in his pilgrimage.” 


‘The great world with its million of throbling hearts 
' 
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and fovored brains—its millions of human joys aid sor: 

rows, its millions sleeping in childhood innocence, its 

ions herding with want and erime ; tho great revolv- 
ing world; prognant with humanity, was giving rest to her 
woary children—rest und merciful forgetfulness, 

“ Will you come with me?” Gaston said, gontly place 
ing Kitty's hand upon his arm, The night is so fair.” 
‘They walked to and fro the length of tho long pinzza. 
‘The “ white wondor” of Kitty's hand resting coulidingly 
on Gaston's arm. “How could she know, innocent child 
that sho was, that an exquidito susceptibility to outward 
influences, and the tender sensibility of a loving, untried 
heart are dangerous qualities under the subtle guidance of 
an unscrupulous and unprineipled man, 

Sho Tistenod with pleasurable sensation to the softly 
modulated voico, and her heart began to throb wildly as 
his manner grew more tender. 

“How pleasant it is to look at you,” he said; “I have 
studied your face so closoly that even here in the starlight 
Tean road it, Will you permit me? may I tell you what 

‘Thavo read there ?” 

Sho did not answer, and he went on: Generous and 
warm in your attachments, there is just enough romance 
in your nature to make you idestizo tho happy being who 
may be s0 fortunate as to possess the treasure of your love. 
You are still so young—so fresh in exporionce—so win- 
ningly ignorant of the world! A! I gladly turn from 
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\ the remembrance of women who possess all the insoweiant 


freedom—the grace and high breding of the Beau mondey 
to dwell with pleasure upon your| artless modesty—that 
natural loveliness which few women retain after they have 
brushed away the first Wom of innocence, Shall I con 
tinue?” he whisperod, bending down his face close to 
hers. 

No answer was needed. He felt ‘the little hand 
trembling on his arm—he marked the downcast eyes, the 
quivering lip, and he knew that his victory, was well-nigh 
won. ; 

© Cathorino,” sho started and looked up at him. For 
the first tinfe in her life she had been called by her real 
name, Catherine, do you know that you are really 
beautiful? Through long years of wanderings I have 
nover seen a face that L think so perfect in outline, so 
delicately rich in coloring ; but it owes its dearest charm 
to tho innocence and purity thut como from your speaking 
eyes [believe that you are just as God intended a wo- 
man to he. Fresh from His hands, I would——” He had 
taken her hand within his own, His words were stayed 
upon his lips. There was something 60 like desecration 
in touching the soft, white hand that, unprineipled as ho 
was, he felt awed jn the presence of her virginal modesty. 
“Catherine, dearest; he continued, “I would take you 
{ust as you are, and feel myself blessed in your possession, 
T have pleaded long; take pity on me, for Koyo you.” 
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‘Sho was fascinated by his earnestness, mistaking her 


- own heart a fatally as she mistook the character-of the 


man. Her pitying womanhood yielded that sympathy 
which caused a tender complianee in her mannet—a 
stronger heartbeat, a rapid uplifting of the eyes, which 
met the passionate glaneo of De Rousy, and was fatal to 
Ler self-control. She folt hersolf powerless to resist, and 
as she stood thus the mipid consciousness of a desire for 
John Maribel's protection came over her, and with it a 
burning, bitter shamo as De Rousy caught her in his arms 
and pressed his lips to hers, “You aremine now,” ho 
whispered oxultingly, Remember whit T sy to you 
this night, Catherine. You must be my wi 

Wild with awakened remorse and anguish, Kitty toro 
herself from his encircling arms and flew to her room, 
Sho believed that she was irrevocably bound to De Rousy, 
and now in the strong revulsion of feeling sho loathed 
him so deoply that the kiss which he had impressed pon 
hor lips seemed like the brand of shame, 

Tho stars had said good-by to the waking day before 
‘her. sobs grew still, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“LET ME QUESTION MonE IN PARTICULAR.” 


SCAR FEATHERSTONE lay in the delirium of 
fover, murmuring names and incoherent phrases 
—raving of some great ‘heartsorrow brought 

back to him in fresh poignaney by the excitement of a 
fovered braifi, His countenance was shrunken and pale, 
tho surface of the boy dry and intonsely hot, the mouth 
parched, and the pulse frequent and bounding, Dr. Mare 
‘bel knew that, besides a predisposition to febrilo excite. 
ment, thero had been an exciting cause in the dampness 

* and decomposition of vegetable matter which had aecumu- 
Jated abput the old place; and that his exposure to the 

i poison which “loves the ground” had brought 
on tho attack. His diagnosis was correct as far as tho 
symptoms of intermittent fever were defined; but the 
patient was certainly more prostrated than is usual with 
persons suffering from miasmal fever. ‘There was some 
disturbing influence at work; in all probability, mental 
trouble, and Dr, Maribel determined to question Ursule, 

‘Me hai at once satisfied hor that Mr. Feathoratone’s 
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sickness could bo traced to natural causes, and that his 
illness was not likely to prove fatal. She was seated now 
in the adjoining room ‘half aslecp in the armchair; but 
drowsiness Jay upon her as lighily as it does upon a eat, 
Sho was wide awake us soon as the Doctor entered. tho 
room, * e 

“‘Issomething wanted, monsicur? Mon Dieu! how tay 
heart beats!" 

“Calm yourself, my good woman,” answered the Doctor, 
seating himself. “You kuow that 
sure respousible for your master’s recovery. 
pored by my complete ignoratice of his habits and disposi- 
tion, and of the circumstances which may act adversely 
towards that recovery. Now, the very principlo and root 
of a physician's success is his intimate knowledgo of his 
paticnt’s temperament, disposition, and modo of life. 
‘There is n perfect consistency, therefore, in my desire to 
seek onlightenment and amy position towars the patient. 
‘You understand ?" 

“Perfectly, monsionr. It is clearly my duty to tell you 
all that I know about my dear master.” Ursule's broken. 
language I have converted into intelligible English, as 

‘ing both more agreeable to writo and more comprehen- 
sible to tho reader,“ I¢ is, I know,” she continued, im. 
Portant to his well-being, to relive his mind of the anai- 
ety which has created so much restlessness and despon- 
deney of late. I feel certain that ho has met with some 
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sovere dimppotminmont, and hat\it ia vory recent, 
haven’t served him for so many years without having 
learned something of hia inner life. My master has hud 
somo great family trouble, and I believe this is the cause 
of his return to this ruined old place, His wandering 
ubout the country have ended just as I thought they 
would, Wo must find out his trouble, Doctor, of he will 
dio.” 

“ Havo you no clue; nothing to guide you to a discov. 
ery?” asked John Maribel. 

“T havo but slender material ; you may, liowever, make 
something out of it, Not more than a week ago an 
elderly gentleman and a young Indy were riding through 
tho woods. ‘They stopped at the spring, and with pleasing, 
grace she asked for a drink, For days I have puzzled 
over the likeness which [saw in hor fuco—a likeness 
which [ could not trace, and I have vainly tormented my- 
self striving to recall somo faco in tho past whose features 
are impressed upon my memory. Yesterday morning 
when my master came ereoping into the house at dawn, 
half dead with fatigue, I brought him a cup of coffee. He 
had seated himself and I stood before him, As he raised 
his eyes I saw it all, The same large, dark, tender eyes ; 
50 luminous, 60 beautiful t 

“Did you tell your master of this likeness ? ” 

“Tdared not, It may be that I have begn mistaken ; 

but I have not boom idle, Seo what I have!” 
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Sho drow tho old letter from her pocket, and”dpen- 
ing it held it out to John Maribel. There, in faint, 
faled charucters, was tho “name of “ Catherine Feather 
stone,” 

“Tread here,” he suid, “ of Oscar, the son of Catherine 
Featherstone. She writes to her husband of the boy. 
‘Tho Featherstones once lived here in opulence, Some 
terrible family disgrace causod the old man to shut up the 
house; and while he tenderly nursed his fortune, he also 
cherished a hatred of mankind, and died-bproft of friends, 
and surrounded with the squalor of poverty, which was 
tho more horrible because it was unreal. Oxear Feathor- 
stone has long been supposed to be dead. No one seems 
to know what became of his unfaithful wife, or of her 
child.” 

Ursule had listenod with eager attention; now sho 
juite close to Dr, Maribel, and said: “Zieas/ I 
have it, My master is Oscar Featherstone, and he has 
come here looking for his child. I tell you, Doctor, that 
disappointment is killing him, He will dio in this old 
place t? 

“Not so fast, my good woman. Your master has gono 
about his search in a blundering way. He has come back 
under an assumed name, surrounded himself with mys- 
tery, and has been wandering about the country like a 
beggar, probably putting bits of gossip together, and 
lowing an easy discouragement to take possession of | 
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* and to dostroy his energy and fa hopes, I feel that 
much depends upon the speedy tinavelling of this mys- 
tery; and shall certainly use my best endeavors to aid! 
this unfortunate gentleman in obtaining the information 
which may, at least, relieve his mind from harrowing sus 
pense. Tame here once for the purpose of secking an 
interview with him, Had he stayed at ome, insteal of 
risking the chaneo of taking the ague, he would, in all 
Probability, have beon put in possession of fucts which 
would have boen of material benefit in the further proso- 
ention of his inquiries.” 

“You think, then, monsicur, that all is not lost for 
him, You think——” 

“T think,” said John Maribel, that we must first get 
him through this fever, and then it-will be time enongh to 
Jook after his moral maludy. In the moantimo wo mut 
be cautious, Remember that tho reason, perhaps the life, 
of yout master, depends upon your prudence. No one 
‘must b@ admitted to his room. You must indulge hit in 
any whim which will tum his thoughts away from the 
contemplation of his family troubles, until I have some- 
thing tangible—somo clear facts—nosuppositions. Guard 
against excitdment; give him his medicine as directed, 
must go away at daylight, but I will come again to-morrow 
night. I havo a long fifteen miles’ ride every time I 
come. Take good care of my patient, so that my visita 
Many not roquire to be often repeated.” 
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‘When the doctor left his patient at dawn, his pulse had 
‘Lecome more nutural, the delirium had ceased, and he had 
fallen into a tranquil sloop. 


CHAPTER XL. 
“DY MEDICINE LIFE MAY NE PROLONGED.” 


JURING the week of Mr. Feathigrstonc’s illness, 
John Maribel had not seen Kitty; but he had 
sent her a note, and received in reply a faw con- 

strained lines. He carried the little sheet of tinted paper 
{in his pocketbook. Sho had sigued herself “ Your darling 
Kitty,” and for this he had kept the note. To him sho 
would always be Kitty; he could have no part in the 
beautiful Catherine Featherstone. ‘There were certain 
‘things which he could not allow to be open quéstions ; 
some things which ho assumed to be indispeusable to his 
own moral completeness. It never occurred to him to 
trifle with his soul or his honor, or to run the terrible risk 
of tomporizing with either. * 

While on his way to visit Mr. Featherstone he over. 

* took Colonel Covington riding, as was his habjt, at a gentle 

pace, 
“ T suppose you have been to Riverside, Colonel, looking 
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at the crop,” said John, extending his hand to the old 
gentleman, : 

“Yes5 T generally set out by daylight, I can't enduro 
the sun, Hov is your patient ?” 

« Progressing fairly. Thope soon to have him on his 
legs again; but his constitution is frail, and he is laboring, 
under great mental depression.” ‘ 

«I hoar that he is a foreigner,” said Colonel Covington, 
« Jp it not somewhat singular that a strangor should havo 
come to this quiet neighborhood’ and chosen that riinous 
old place as his residence.” 

“Yes,” answered Jobn, “and one cannot help surmis- 
ing that his choice of residence was dictated by a motive, 
which I think must also influence his eccentric conduct. 
A casual observer might easily mistako his peculiar idio- 
syncrusies for the vagatios of an unsound mind but he 
is simply an unhappy being, who bas taken much to 
heart some family trouble.” 

“Well, the caso is more serious than I thought, Doc- 
tor; butif a little neighborly Ikindness can in any way 
comfort him, I am sure Mrs. Covington will be only too 
glad to be ofservice. Nobody is better in a sick-room, 
or more in their element, than she is when she is por 
mitted to coddle a patient; but I rather think that 
sho profors convalescents whom she can feed freely 
with broths and jellies. I shall do myself tho-ploasuro 
of calling a8 soon as I have your permission, provided 
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Jour recluse does not sbjure the society of his neigh: 
bors.” ; 

“I flatter mysolf,” said John, that T have discovered a 
mode of moral treatment which will restore Mr. Pultney 
to amore natural and happy condition of mind, Twill bo 
tauch disappointed should he not welcome you most 
heartily, sir, when you do him the honor to visit him,” 

“TI tell you, Maribel,” and Colonel Covington. turned 
in his saddle and looked at Jolu, “ that if I didn’t beliove 
that Oscar Featherstone wasdead, I shouild say that he te 
‘the man. Well do I remember him asx boy—a shy, 
sensitive youngster, the darling of a foolish, doting 
mother, and antagoniatic at every point to his father, who 
would have had him shoulder his way through the werld, 
instead of spending his time playing tho organ and culti. 
Yating art, which was to him an absorbing, intellectual 
enjoyment, We really have no positive evidence of 
Oscar's death. It is one of those things which people 
have accepted without question ; possibly, beeause it does 
not readily occur to them that a living man could volun« 
tarily throw up a fine inheritance.” 

“Then his death is a mory hypothesis, based upon a 
one-sided mode of reasoning,” replied Jobn, 

“God bloss my soul! Doctor,” exclaimed Colonel Cav. 
ington, “ what aro we coming to 2” 

“Merely to the other side of the question,” replied 


John Maribel. “It seems that young Featherstone 
LW 
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possessed a highly imaginative teniperament and a most 

unpractical tum of mind, Now, to a man leading « 
purely ideal life, and to whom the contemplation of the 
highest ofders of genius gave a standard which would 
make him painfully alive to anything which might lower 
him in his own estimation, or disgrace him in the eyes of 
the world, the renunciation of his father's wealth is really 
not so surprising.” 

“Then you suspect that Oscar Featherstone lives” 
said the old gentleman, 

“Take my surmises, Colonel, for what they aré worth. 
‘You know that Tam deeply concerned in Kitty's welfere, 
and that froin the fact of her having been confided to my 
caro by old Featherstone, I have always imagined that the 
time would come when the matter would be cleared up 
and she would have her right position in the world.” 

“ Most heartily will I jain you, Doctor, in bringing this 
about. ) Kitty is the sweetest and dearest of girls, and we 
must look well after her.” 

The rps separated here, and they parted, both of then, 
with hearts full of anxious thought and deep concern for 
the future of swoot Kitty Pitkin. In a fow days, Mr. 
Smiley had jnformed John Maribel, Kitty would be of 
‘ages and on that day of her majority she would be put in 
possession of certain Tuets relating’to her family, On this 
day John Maribel would go to Mr, Feathorstone—of 
whoso identity ho vearcely entertained « donbt—and give 


y 
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him tho intelligence which would relieve his heart of 
Jarassing suspense, and would prove a better elixir than 
all the tonics which “tone and: invigorate the system, 
dispel gloom, and rejuvenate.the entire man.” 

Ho was slowly retracing his way back to town, his 
idle Iay loosely on the neck of his horse, his heart filled 
with those thoughts which come in hours of contempla- 
tion, bringing back to it the mysterious rapture which 
sometimes, even amidst the world’s hard realities, thrills 
the soul like a divine fugue, alternating its delicious 
melody with the joyous treble of happinesgand the solemn 
bass of deeper and more anxious feeling, The hard-work- 
ing, middlenged doctor was actually allowing himself to 


» dream of what might have been—to picture to himself a 


fair young life linked to his—to grow tender in the con- 
templation of this delightful picture, when, na ib often 
Jappens, the reaction was nt hand, A most unpleasant 
reality awaited hini at the tum of the road. Directly 
Vefore him two persons were walking—a man and a 
woman. His horse was already within a few yards of 
thom, when with undisguised haste they withdrew into 
the densor shadow of the trees which bordered tho road. 
John had stayed a longer time than usual with Mr. 
Feathorstone, so that he was late returning. By the fading 
twilight he caught sight of the girl's white fuce and recog. 
nized Abby Blackwell, ‘The slight, elegant figure by hor 
side was certainly not that of Perry Deane. Remember: 
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\ ing Perry's altered looks, and assobiating these with the 
fact that he had not seen him sirite their meeting by the 
creek, he deduced a conclusion which caused him real 
pain, It was one of John Maribel’s best characteristics 
that he could put aside self and enter largely into tho 
troubles of others, and as he rode on he thought of his 
humble friend’s heartsorrow with a dim foreboding of 
what its consoquences might be to him, 


CHAPTER XLL 
‘(WoULD IT NoT MAKE ONE WEEP?” 


HALF consumed light-wood knot smouldered on 
the hearth of the farm kitchen; now and then 
the flame catching the resin in the wood, would 

shoot up into momentary brightness and then die away, 

leaving the room in demi-obseurity. 

Tope sat on a low stool close beside the chimney, leaning 
Lis head against the mantelpiece. He was sitting there 
ostensibly to keep the pot of collec from boiling over; 
for Blackwell and his wife had gone to a prayer-meeting, 


and Abby, as wo have seen, was hiding in guilty terror 
& 
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under the black shadows by the road-side, Jopo, was 
vexing himself now over the question of his future pros= 
pects. He had pursed towards-his uncle a conciliatory 
courte of conduct, prompted not so much by a desire to 
pease the old man, as by a motive which lay deeper and 
which was, indeed, the moving power of all his actions— 
his humble devotion to Kitty. Conciliation, however, is 
not abandonment of principle ; and Jope thought often 
with regret, as he practised his steps on tho barn floor, of 
the waste of talent, the loss of opportunity and thé weary 
sameness of his farmmwork, If he hal delivered himself up 

to the special pleating of his absorbing passion he would 
have made up his bundle and once more braved the ire of 
Uncle Mark; but Jope, with no very marked faculty of 
observation, was nevertheless in possession of certain facts 
which he turned about in ind, arriving at last, by 
the slow process of reasoning, at conclusions which could 
not have been juster had they been evolved by the most 
accomplished logician. 

However incompatible solfishness may be with the rigid 
carrying out of Solomon’s teachings, it was, T am sorry to 
say, a strong ingrodiont of Mark Blackwell's character, 
It had been Jope’s misfortunp all his life to be quietly 
tuken possession of and manipulated without the slightest 
regani to his claims to more generous treatment, ‘Thore 
seemed to be work ovor rondy at hand for bith, and if iv 
was any satisfaction to him to know it, he never ute the 
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Vread of idleness, or lay down at night to moralize over 
misspent time, He generally went to sleep too thoroughly 
tired even to give a repronchful thought to his exacting 
uncle, 

Ue had returned from town that morning, having gone 

thither the night hefore to take some farm produce to 
market. Profiting by this occasion he made a visit to 
Nellie Shea at Doctor Maribel's back gate, 
You mind what I say to you, Jope Porkins,? 
Shea had said, as she warmed over the family’ affairs, 
“Things is going ‘every whieh way with Doctor John. 
Never a downright decont meal hins he eat since Mist 
Kitty's been aivay. | Is it any wonder for a man to grow 
thin on cold vituals? And there's Mrs, Parrot, as cross 
a8 over was, nnd counting the Iumps of sugar as if Doctor 
John couldn't afford to buy the best superfine by the 
barrel, and having a strange woman stealing in hero as 
nover whs « ghost, if she'd swear to it on the Bible.” 

“Nellio,” remarked Jope, in rather an insinuating way, 
“you know my weakness where woman is coneemed. I've 
got an unfortunate soft heart.” 

This declaration was not without its effect upon Miss 
Shea, She movedsa little nearer to Jope, and looked at 
him with an air of expectancy. 

“Yes, I may say,” continued Jope, “that I have 
injured iy own prospects by letting myself ran—if I 
Inuy uso « figure—into sugar and water, when I ought to 
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have gone into sinew and muscle. Yes, Nellie, I believe 
tht sinew and muscle would have been the making of 
mo; and instead of getting % name for myself, T am only 
catching the dew and the sun, and Unele Mark's ding- 
dong about Solomon, as T wish no stich man had ever set 
Himself up for amodel, T take it, it was a good while ago 
fas he said thom things. The world’s got around pretty 
often since then; but, as I was a saying, I've stood in my 
my own light all along of my softness towards them os I 
love better than myself.” > 

Ho paused and looked at Nellie, Now N 
what Mrs, Patrott called an archetypal old maid; one of 
those, who—to uso a quaint, foreign saying—was doomed 
to comb St, Cutharine’s hair, ‘These maidens are proverb 
iully susceptible, and aro ever dreaming of hypothetical 
husbands, Nellie was no exception to the rule, Al- 
though she had never associated Jope with ideas of mari 
tal folicity, she very naturally applied his remarks to 
horself, and was fairly falling into a sympathetic softness, 
which kept her silent now, causing her to assume a cone 
scious air, and to forget that Mrs, Parrott was waiting 
for her tea, : 

“T can't exactly soo what's come over you, Nellie,” 
said the innocent Joye. “I never seen you before when 
you didn’t have a word that was ready to come out, just 
as if it had beon hanging on to the end of your tongue, 
awaiting the chance to slip off. However, I may as well 


was 


say that I came here to-night to talk to you in a particu. 
Jar and confidential way. You and £ has known each other 
this long while, Nell, and I believe as how you can be 
trusted.” 

“Who, if not me?” Nellio moved a little nearer. 
“Trusted, as never was, Jope. I tell you if Nellie Shea 
don’t know how to make a penny grow, nobody does. 
Tay penny, just as a kind of a figuie, Jopo, like the sugar 
and wator—for wo don’t havo them, you know. I've got 
8 ready ear and a still tongue, Jope, and a—” 

“A what, Nell 

“A—a—loving heart, Jopo, as don’t take no ac; 
count of being a fow years older, Years don’t mean 
nothing with a woman as can be trusted and has got a 
head for saving.” 

“What on the earth do you mean?” exclaimed poor 
Tope, taking a step backward and instinctively drawing 
himself far as possible from Nellic's arms. A love of 
liberty urged him to this ungallant action, 

“What do I mean?” shricked the furious woman. 
“T mean that you are am imperent, false-tongued noddle- 
head, as you always was—the noddlest of heads—as come 
to back gates enticing of innocent women to lose their 
characters, talking with two sides/to yout words, and try- 
ing to deceive a lone woman.” eS 
| “1Us you that aro a deceiving of yourself, Miss Shien, 
and if I talk with two sides to my words—which I didn’t 
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know before, and much obliged for the information—why, 
you have got at tho wrong site, that's all, have beon 
talking about her as 1 would have hor to walk over my 
dead body and tako it kindly of her, and have suffered 
imposings and suspection as never » young man put up 
with, and you—why, what do you take me for, Nellio 
Shea, to be coming spooney over you, as might have been 
mmy mother, or at Teast my oldest aunt, with such stuf 
and nonsense as I'd be ashamed to be guiliypof? ” 

He had gradually receded as he talked until he had 
placed a safe distance betwoen himself and the mortified 
and indignant Nellie, 

“You poor, pitiful object,” she hissed at him. “You 
double-faced villain! ob ! oh! oh!” She lot off these ine 
terjections like pistol-shots, as if she intended ench one to 
strike him to thé heart; and it certainly was not her 
fault if ho did not fall down there dead before Dr. Mari- 
bel’s gate, an edifying example to young men who talk 
with two sides to their words. ope was was very hot and 
uncomfortable as he thought over this scone now in tho 
dim kitchen, with the old clock going tick-tack, tick-tack, 
over his head. “Oh!” he thought, a poor, foolish boy 
like me, is always a blundering when ho means to do 
right 1” 

He rose to his feet, and turning round was face to face 
with Abby, who had como softly in at the door. 

“Did I fighten, yoo, Joyo?” 


ngs and goings ain auch to bo calculated 
‘on these days, Abby,” he answered, 

© Jopey” sho said, quite humbly, “don't you be saying 
anything, or casting blame on me, not at least to-night, I 
can’t stand it.” 

She sat down on the settle, and throwing her apron 
over her head, burst into tears. 

“Whatever has happened to you, Abby?” said Jope, 
moved by her low sobbing. “I’m your own cousin, and 
you needn't keep anything from me, leastways, anything, 
that Leu help you in. Is it something you're got om 
eto speak to a friend about, as is 

areal, true friend to you, Abby?” 

My heart will just burst, Jope,? she answered, ufi- 
covering her face. “Oh, Jope, Vn that troubled that T 
don't know what to do, You'll help your poor cousin, 
won't you, Jopo?” 

“As God is my witness, I will, Abby ; only tell mo 
what Lean do for you.” 

 1€ isn't much that anybody ean do,” she answered be- 
tween her sobs, “Perry hast come here since last 
Sunday, Tope. We had some words together. L thought 
hho wauted to be masterful with me, I didn't behave well, 
and I've been going wrong, I know I have, listening to 
idle words and « lying tongue—and it was all for trash 
like this!” She dragged the ruby ring from her finger, 

| and dashed it into the farthest corner ofthe kitchen, 


your mind, ws you'd 
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“ T shut my cars to father’s warnings and mother's advi 
‘My poor, poor, old mother ! and, oh! Jope, U've lost my. 
good name forever. I swear to you that I don't deserve 
its but I've lost it, Jope and Perry will hear of it, and 
T'm undone!" 

Tope stood looking at the wretched giel, his face livid 
with agitation, and he was trembling in every limb, 
« Abby," he said, “ tell me again that you've done noth- 
ing worse than to listen to a lying touguc, and I'll believe 
youtell me agai, Abby, Your'e uo call to deceive me, 
your own cousin.” ‘ > 

“T've beon foolish, Jope—foolish, and weak, and wicked 
as can be, and I know that I've lost an lionest man’s love, 
as has always dealt fair and honorable by me. I'l tell 
you the truth, Jope. I was down by the creck to-night. 
J oughtu't to have gone, but Twas led on like, You know 
who I went there to meet—you and everybody else knows, 
‘We was walking—just walking along the road, Jopo, 
and E was uneasy and sorry that I had come, and’ he told 
‘me that he couldn't come again, and mace me promise to 
make up with Perry, and said other things, Jope, as T 
shouldn't a listened to, because Tam promised toa good 
man—a good and true man iis ever was, Jope, and as we 
was walking, Dr. Maribel passed by and, ob, my God ! he 
saw me, It seems to me now that I ean sog his horrified 
face ; he is Perry's best friend, Porry thinks there never 
was anybody like him. I've told you all the truth, Jope 
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“every word just as it happonedy/only I have not said 
that the villain wanted to buy me off not to say anything 
that Kitty Pitkin could hear; he wanted to buy mo off, 
Topo, after he has taken away my good name and rained 
me forever, Don't you see, Jope,” she moaned, walking 
to and fro, swinging her hands, don’t you see that I'm 
forever undone, for noboily is a going to believe me but 
you. You do, don't you, Jop 

Poor fellow, he was quite bewildered with grief and 
consternation; but in his own simple, downtight renson- 
ing ho began to seo that there was but one way out of 
Abby's difficulties, and this entailed on her part a most 
mortifying and humiliating confession, Me believed in 
her sincero repentance, and he beliovéd also that her grief, 
must touch Porry's heart and obtain his forgiveness, 
taking for granted that she would tell him the truth. So. 
he said toher: I will do the best I can for ‘you, Abby; 
Tl try ta sct things right, if it can be done. Don't you 
fret and }go on so dreadful. I can't keep my feelings 
under, and my head is whirling as if 1 was hanging over 
some awful precipice, and was struggling to keep from 
falling into the black gulf below.” 

“Things is so-wrong with me, Jope,” said Abby, 
wrong that I don’t*seo as anybody ean help me; and 
there’s father! Oh, if Perry casts me off, he'll never for- 
give me!” 

“It's no use a making of yourself sick with fretting, 
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Abby. Go to bed and try to make yourself easy. I've 
always found that it is comforting.like to remember that 
we have a Father who takes account of His children. 
Just you ask of Him, Abby;to do something for you. T'll 
go over to, Oaklands at daylight and see Perry. He loves 
you, Abby, and won't be too hard on you. You mist ask 
his forgiveness and —” 

“Oh, Joye, T could never, never do that, ‘The shame 
of telling him would kill me, He is the kind of man as 
has straight notions abont the way a git] shoukl keep faith. 
with the man as she’s promised to, and he wouldn't helievo 
me, not if T swore to him on my knoes that it was all for 
love of finery, and that T love him bottor than the: graud- 
est gentleman as ever was,” 

‘The shutting of the gate warned her of the approach of 
her parents, and eseaping to her room upstairs, she heard 
them come in and ask anxiously about her. 

Tope told them that she was tired from her day's iron- 
{ing and had gone to bed. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
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: a: crept down stairs whilo it was still starlight, 
te Going to the stable ho suidled Brown Betty, 
and cautionsly opening tho barn gate, mounted 
her and rode away with a heavy heart and a mind sorely 
at case, Ho-know that Perry held strong views about 
honorable dealing; that he chose no middle ground be- 
tween right and wrong, and that his anger against AULy 
‘was justified by his outraged love, In his simple imind 
there were two extremes necessarily opposed to euch other 
—a courageous determination to help his cousin, and a 
faltering dread of his inability to plead her eanse, which 
ie knew\to be a weak one, Riding along in the ebill 
dawn, with the gloom of a gathering storm hanging like » 
pall about him, he almost repented him of his promise to 
Abby. 

When he reached Oaklands the rain was pouring ina 
steady torrent, Sabri, the cook, espied him and cried to * 
him, as she stood at the kitchen door: “Lord bless you, 
‘Mr. Perkins! You is drenched; to bo sure. Come right in 
and dry yourself, I'll have a cup of coffee ‘yady in a 
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minute, Never mind the floor, that can be wiped ups 

* but it ain't so easy getting the ague cured when it takes 
the right hold on you, und the rheumatics ereeps into the 
marrow of your bones withthe damp.” 

ope gratefully accepted the cup of coffee, and unheed- 
ing the danger of ague said that he would go at once to 
look for Perry. 

“You ain’t como here to sce Mr. Deano?” exclaimed 
Sabra, with a look of astonishment. “Why, he's gono 
away,” 

Jope’s heart sank. “Gdne away, Salm? Particular 
business brought me here this morning, and you say he's 
gone away?” 

“Yes, and do Lord only knows where he's gone to. 
‘Master is mightily worried about him; for you seo ho's 
tho sort of man as people takes to, but he ain't bin like 
‘himself scnce a while back, He's done give up the job 
here, and another man has come in his place, It sceme 
Tike nobody dunno where he's gone to.” 

“Zam much obliged to you, Sabra,” answered Jope, too 
‘sick at heart to question her further.  Goodulay to yous 
TH be get i 

“You ain't crazy, Mr. Perkins, to start in this rains 

+ and breakfast is most ready 2”, 

“T must be off, Sabra, Unelo will bo worrying about 
the mare.” 

In spite of the increasing storm ho sot out for homo, 
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‘The hissing rain drove into his face, half blinding bim, 

while rushing torrents awept down the hill-sides, wearing 

the yielding earth into deep gullies. Setting spurs to the 

mare he urged her to greater speed, and the brave animal, 

with ears set back and oyes dilated, moved onward through 

the storm, The ereek which separated Hillside from Wor- 
_prleigh was a broad, shallow stream, fordable during the 
most part of the year, but likely to swell into a formidable 
torrent when during the sudden ,and violent rain-storms 
common in the summer season it received from its tribu- 
taries their overplus of water, As the torrent subsided 
as suddenly as it rose, it had not been thought worth while 
to make a substantial bridge. Present sceurity often 
arrogates authority over prudent foresight So a slight 
structure only had been thrown across for the convenience 
of the neighbothood. ‘This had now completely disap- 
peared. Jope saw with dismay the volumo of rushing 
water, swife aed turbid; carrying everything before Si in 
its irresistible course. ‘The mare shivered and stuck her 
fect into tho earth with a determination which ex- 
pressed her unwillingness to plunge into the angry flood ; 
and Jope was far from contemplating an act of heroic folly 
which would have given-me an opportunity of describing 
the dying struggles of Brown Betty and the miraculous 
escape of her rider. No, as every sensible person would 
have acted under the circumstances, Jope detetmined to 
golback to Worleigh and wait there until the ford became 
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“passable, He tightened rein and touched the mare with 
the spur; but as sho sprang forward he drew her up sud- 
denly and leaped to the ground, 

A great ery went out through the forest—a ery that 
rose above tho sulleu roar of the water and the noise of 
the storm, 

‘Tope had seen the white fico, the long floating hair, and 
the garments of a woman borne swiftly down theystream. 
An appalling dread stuaned hin for a moment; and thon 
he ran along the bank strivitig to catch ajglimpse of the 
figure, intending without thought of risk to his own life 
to attempt the rescue of the unfortunate woman. He ran, 
falling to the earth when his feet bocame entangled in tho 
trailing vines or protruding roots, then rising with despo- 
tute haste to continue his arduous course, In the mean- 
time tho rapid torrent had borne the woman onward, and 
he had lost sight of her. 

About a quarter of a mile from the ford the ercele mado 
# carve, and a great sand-bank jutting out formed a sort 
of promontory, Against this the current had carried a 
quantity of drift-wood. Thoro, caught in an intricate nel- 
work of roots and branches—there, with her long hair 
floating on the wator, her white breast bared, and the 
eruel flood lashing her tonder limbs—there Jope saw his 
cousin Abby. She was dead; but oh! the cruel, cruel 
sight! Alono ho could not extricate her, and where was 
he to look for holp. He might go to sock it, but could ho 
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leave her there? “Oh, my God! thy God!" he prayed, 
“send me some help? Must I stan here and see her 
mangled and torn to pieces. Abby, my poor Abby !” 

He shouted for help, he prayed to God, and he waited. 
In answer to his prayers he heard a far-off response, then 
minutes like lagging hours dragged by, until’ he saw a 
figure emerge from the woods on the opposite bank, To 
this side the current had taken the unfortunate girl, ‘The 
man wore no hat, his soaked garments clung to his emn- 
cinted form, and wild, haggard eyes looked ont from a 
mass of tangled beard and hair, In this wild, desperate- 
looking figuve; Jope recognized Perry Deane, 

He did not at first ee tho dead girl, He was looking 
across ab Tope; but his eyes followed the boy's horrified’ 
gaze and fell upon Abby, ‘Then a frenzy seemed to pos- 
sess him, He could reach her from where he stood by 
stooping forward; but the drift had jammed her firmly 
in the network of logs and roots, and branches ladened 
with soddyned moss, and it was only by superhuman effort 
that she could ba extricated. ‘Plunging into the water, ho 
tore away the interlacing mass, and lifting herin his brawny 
arms, with a mighty effort bore her to the bank. Kneel- 
ing beside her tenderly, with trembling hands he drew 
together the remnants’ of her gurinenta, turning away his 
head while he covered her bare, snowy breast with the 
cout which he had taken off, 

\ His fuce was fixed and hard, Jope shudilered as. ho 
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watched him, Not moan, not a tear, ax he bent ever 
er livid face, and closed the great staring eye He | 
grasped for a moment the cold, limp hund, and saw that 
the ruby ring was gone his o 
instead, : 
There wns a break in the dull sky; the storm was 
sbating, Jope bethonght him that about two miles fur- 
ther down the atyeam on tho public road a substantial 
Dridge spanned it, and as its timbers wero stonty it had, 
in all probability, withstood tho storm. If he could cross 
thero it would take him but a short timoto get to Hille 
ido, To his great joy he found the bridgo standing, 
‘The water was level wi 


iden eirclet was there 


Yaneed cautiously, holding by the railing, and at every 
step expecting the trembling structure to give way under 
his fect. ‘The passage being safely performed, he sut out 
ata brisk pace towards Hillside. Retracing his way up 
the creck, and cutting across tho woods at the nearest 
Point, he soon—too soon, found himself breathless and exe 
huusted at his uncle's gute, 

Diackwell had that morning, with unwonted indulgence, 
permitted Abby to rest undisturbed.“ Young folks love 
to sleep, nother,” he said, “and it’s no harm giving them 
@chanes now and then, ‘There's not much to’ do on such 
‘8 morning.” 

Black Sam came running in to tell the old man that 
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Jope had taken the mare, ‘Tha fear of loss aronsed 
nlurking fiend in the heart of Mark Blackwell, and he 
exclaimed in the hard, decided tone of a man who is not 
in tho habit of allowing charity to impugn the quality of 
his judgment, “ Ho's off again, wife, and this time the 
rascal has taken my best horse.” ‘The hours wore away, and 
she, whom they believed to be sleeping upstairs in the 
sound, sweet slumber of girlhood, was being torn and 
Incerated in the boiling flood. She, who so few days be- 
fore rejoiced in tho exuberant beauty of her vighteon 
‘years, lay with her wet garments clinging to her rounded 
limbs, her auburn hair soaked and matted, her features 
marred by the cruel manner of her death. I will not at- 
fempb to describe the scone which followed. ‘The depths 
of a voiceless grief are hidden from the lookeron. Tt hus 
many phases; but perhaps the darkest of all is when the 
possibility of good which is to be the fruition of his trial 
in shut)out from the heart of man, when he is blind to 
Good's dese defiant and unreconciled to the trestment 
which he bas met with at His hands. 


ue 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


“DEAD, ART THOU DEAD ?—aLAcK ! wy cum 18 DEAD!” 


ST PLEN gathered in groups about the door of Black- 
Ae) well’s house, while the weeping women crowded 
the room where the body off the unfortunate 
~ gil was laid out, and whore the wretched futher sat with 
bowed head, and features sot in an expression of sombre 
despair. ‘The stain upon his child's fair name, the horri- 
Ue and mysterious manner of her death, created in his 
mind a tumult of hard, bitter self-reproach, which, mine 
sled with wild regrot at her loss, and a burning desire for 
vengeance, had well nigh unsettled his intellect.. Means 
time, the preparations for Abby's interment were com- 
pleted. ‘The coffin was borne before the tottering old 
man to the grave, which had been dug in a corner of the 
chureh-yard. John Maribe), with pale and grief.stricken 
face, had joined him at the gate, and placed his arm within 
his own. ‘This act of friendly sympathy moved him x 
the words of consolation which hud been poitred into his 
ears for the last few hours had failed todo. ‘Teurs—blesseid 
tears—coursed down his furrowed cheeks, while his large 
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frame shook and quivered as sobs anjl groans burst frou 
his agonized heart. 

While the coffin was being lowered into the grave, and 
friends and neighbors stood in mournful silence awaiting 
that solemn realization of mortality which is conveyed to 
the senses with vivid and awful significance by tho dull, 
hollow thud of that first spadeful of earth falling upon the 
coffinid, Blackwell started forward, and , raising his 
trembling hands to heaven, exelaimed, in the words of 
divine pity : 

« Father, forgive her, for ehe know not what sho did!” 

A fervent “Amen fell from the lips of tho bystanders 
and, sustained by this outburst of sympathy, the wretched 
fathor remained beside the grave until a monnd of earth, 
was all that marked the resting-place of her whose beauty 
Inad beon the talk of all the country-side, and whowe ter~ 
riblo death afforded a theme for special prayers that 
night nes a countiy home—prayers that went straight 
to God, purified by the incense of charity, and pleading 
eloquently for the erring girl. ‘There were other prayers 
which misearyied on their heavenward journey—dead 
prayers, which wero but the onthnrsts of solfcongratue 
latory satisfaction, aiid whose “Amens” were but tho 
epitome of human conceit and hypocrisy. ‘The heart of 
has not changed since the Pharisoo thanked God 
that ho was not as other men, ‘The Evangelist tells us 

lat he prayed thus with himself,” conveying in these 
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simple words all that need be said us to the efficacy of such 
supplications, 

Jerusha Brown, a neighbor and conneetion, had stayed 
at home with the half-erazed mother, and when she saw 
Blackwell alighting from the wagon at the farm-gato, she 
ran forward to meet him but as she caught sight of his 
face a great fear came over hor. 

“ Unele Mark,” sho eriod, “ Uncle Mark 1” 

Ho paused, stretching out his hands toward the desolate 
home, and in a deep, solemii voice, said : > 

“Tho eyo also which saw her shall sce her no more; 
neither shall her place any snore bohold he 

Terusha stood for a minute guziug at the stricken old man 
as if trying to tako in the awful meaning of his scriptural 
quotation ; then, witha loud sob, sho threw her apron over 
her face, and sinking on a beach beside the door, moaned 
and wept, rocking herself to and fro, as if kee 
measure to her sobs. 

Toa man like Blackwell tho loss of his respectability 
was a crushing blow; for poor Abby’s giddiness and 
imprudence had, as is the common practice of the world, 
been perverted into a serious dereliction from duty ; and 
the manner of her death helped to give reason to unchari- 
tablencss, ' 

+ Ho who had ever walked uprightly bofore men must 
bow his gray head now to the very dust; he whose words 
were listened to with reverent respect, whiose opinions 
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were sought by old and young, eet keep silent now ; 
for the name of Blackwell would be a by-word in all the 
country, and the finger of scorn would be pointed at the 
man who had failed to carry outin his own family the 
severe precepts which he gave to others—who had failed 
to seo the pitfall at his own door, while he warned others 

© of their danger, and had allowed his own child to walk 
into the jaws of a dishonored death, stubbornly believing 
that the ramparts of respectability which hé had reared 
around his family were iinpregnable, While bis eyes 
were fixed upon thé solid heights which years of probity 
and uprightness had raised above him, the enemy had 
secretly undermined his foundations, and he stood humbled. 
and stricken amid his ruins. 

Porhaps young Goodman Brown was not more aston: 
ished at seeing Deacon Gookin in questionable company, 
than wag this stern old man to find, when through the 
aanctifying influence of his deep grief, the veil of self-eont- 
dence whs torn from his eyes, that for many long years 
he had been quietly faring along with the same dark 
companion, complacently satisfied with his Bible knowl 
edgo and the ready expounding of texts the very spirit of 
which he did notunderstand, Here I may say thab 
Mark Blackwell's case is by no mans an isolated instance 
of that species of selfdeceit which Iurks in dangerous 
proximity to religious observance, ‘The subtle working of 
pertain outward influences towards a respectable kind of 
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hypocrisy, which imposes no less upon the person himself 
than upon the world in general, is perhaps but a sequence 
of human proneness to deceit and its liability to full into 
sin. When a man begins to see that he has been earrying 
out a cunning plot of the devil—that his doctrine, to him 
‘at least, has been but an ingenious hypothesis framed to 
trace the footprints of worldly observance, instead of tho 
true essence of godliness, then he has « hard battle to fight, 
and wins it, to find himself bleeding and bruised, crying 
out for mercy, thirsting, forthe first time, for tho wator 
of life, “clear as crystal, proceeding out 6f the throne of 
God and of te Lamb.” 


CHAPTER XLIV, 
“see, THEME sue L1H,” 


JHE gravo-digger threw down his spade and shovel 
beside the damp mound which covered all that 
‘was mortal of Abby Blackwell, as is customary 
‘with nogrocs, who always leave their implements beside a 
fewly-mado grave, Whistling @ solemn hymn-tune the 


man walked down the road towards the mill; and when 
13 
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“he was well out of sight) Perry’Deane, coming from 
the opposite direetion, paused a moment, looking care- 
fully about him, and then entered the chureh-yard. 

Long sl 
tall column with its broken shaft looked like a gigantic 
sentinel guarding the homes of the dead. Perry went 
straight to tho lonely corner whore they had laid Abby. 

He stood looking at the grave, uttering no word, nor 
sob, nor sigh. Now moving a fow steps nearer, now 
making a retrograde motion, as if under’ the spell of 
some horrible fascination. In his movements his foot 
struck against the spade, and, as if this accident had 
exerted soine humanizing influence, or, at least, had led 
him to an idea which would give detivity to a hitherto 
lurking impulse, he seized it and commenced cutting away 
and shaping the meund, smoothing and rounding it with 
deliberate care, ‘This dono, he cut out squares of sod 
procoedéd to cover the grave with them, and then cleared 
away aa weeds and lumps of earth thrown out in the dig- 
ging. His work completed, he ‘stood contemplating it 
with the same hard guze in his tearless eyes—a dumb, do 
spairing grief which could find no outlet. 

“ All the passions,” saith an old writer, are such near 
neighbors that if éne_of them is on fire, the others should 
send buckets.” ‘The passion of hate is often stimulated to 
work its direst mischief by the fuel fed to it by outraged 
and disappointed love, As Perry stood thore beside 
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dows wore creeping over the graves, and the 
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Abby's grave, he was perhaps alive but to one mastoritig 
impulse, and that was a desire for speedy vengeance. His 
Jove Iny buried beneath tho god at his feet; but the burne 
ing hate which maddened his brain’ had an object upon 
which to expend itself, 

For months he had been under the influence of one of 
those passions that sometimes take posscssion of a heart, 
socming in its violence to be indemnifying itself for loss of 
time, Love in midille ago dios hard. In youth itis a 
fever, hot “and throbbing while it lasts, but yielding read- 
ily to treatment and leaving the patient no worse for the 
Paroxysm, —In middle age its symptoms are insidious and 
doop-seated. In many cases they predominate over other 
Phenomena, and instead of being symptoms, really becomo 
a disease. 

In Porry’s caso it hail slowly yielded to the lancinating 
‘agony of suspicion; but the deep wrong which he had suf. 
fered was almost forgotten in the greater harm which had 
befallen the young girl who was to have been his wife. 
She lay there in the foulsome grave, hid away forever from 
Lis sight, A deep sense of injustice hardened his heart 
into defiant grief, 

‘The shadows grow blacker and the gloaming faded into 

light. Like one blind, the miscrable man walked away, 
stumbling over the graves and never once looking behind 
him. Ife took the road to Worleigh. 

The flood of the day before had swept away tho fence 
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and inundated tho lower portio& of the grounds, ‘The 
earth was sill wet and yielding; Dat the creek, 60 lately 
fa raging torrent, was now scares n foot deep. Perry 
dashed into the stream and waded ueross.” On reaching 
the opposite bank he walked straight on, never pausing or 
looking about him, as if in doubt about what he intended 
doing. j 

‘The Hbrary, which was situated in the loft wing of the 
house, had been added to the main:building by the present 
possessor. It was a handsomy apartment, parullelogram= 
F 


ped with windows coming down to the floor, and the 
ceiling consisting of a broad, flat panel in the contre was 
surrounded with a frescood border. . 

Bookeasos, pietures, busts, and all the bimbeloterie cou. 
towse that a man who has taste for such things and monoy 
to gratify it can #0 easily accumulate, filled the room. A. 
Jamp hung from tho cviling casting its soft light over carv- 
ing and bronzes and pictures, In the midst of this lux- 
urys ‘on alow chair, was Kitty with folded hands 
‘and downcast eyes looking grieved and troubled, 

Perry saw her from where he stood; he took in every 
detail of her figure—the white dress with the delicate Jace 
about the throat, the small hands, the coils of blond 
Jur, and even the slipperedl foot Gust showing beneath the 
iem of her dress, He was trying to identify this graceful, 
elegant figure with Mother Pithin's blidhesome darting, and 

jaw he guzed, a hard pain eanght at his heart, ising in his 
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throat, and taking away his breath. ‘The possibility’ of 
rent ieartsorrow had never associated itself in his anid 
with John Masibel; now, familiarized with its acutest 
pangs, he comprehended whitt might be in store for this 
mau whoia-be loved, and whose gencrows, unselfish naturo 
would accept uncomplainingly the pain of a bitter disap- 
pointiment, Ho carried in his breast pocket the means of 
‘wreaking vengeance upon the man who had wronged Iiin— 
who had turned aside the eurrent of a decent and respect= 
able life and caused him at that moment to be prowling i 
a gentleman's grounds witlé the intent of a midni 
fasussin; but evon as ho looked, the subtle influence of 
noble example created in his darkened mind a reaching 
upwanl scarcely defined, yet sufficiently palpable to arouse 
4 sense of generosity towards the young and innocent 
Deing whose life might bo saddened by the action which 
he contemplated. Subjugated by impulses, which were 
strong, counterbalancing weights thrown into the scale 
with his fierce anger and burning desire for vengeance, he 
tumed and walked away. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 
“pve oN THEE! 1 CAN TELL WHAT ‘THOU WoULDS? DO.” 


PTER tho fanoral, John Maribel, having looked 
in vain for Perry, concluded that ho had loft 
tho graveyard among the first, to avoid the un- 

pleasant scrutiny of the curious, and thus dismissing tho 

matter from his mind ho turneil his horse's head towards 
the Featherstone place, Choosing the back entrance, he 

entered the houso, and in passing the kitchen heard a' 

strango voice mingling with Uraule's plensant tones. ‘The 

Iangunge being Fronch, it was easy to guess that Babet 

was the yjsitor, Curiosity had taken Babet to see poor 

Abby burjed, and a stronger motive had induced her to 

prolong hg vide in order to visit Urmule. Always on the 

alert to turn to her own advantage whatever of discovery 
chanced to fall in her way, she had eagerly embraced this 
opportunity to find out something with regard to these 
strangers, Her eagerness was considerably stimulated by 
the knowledge of her mistress's strong opposition to her 
making ncquaintance with Ursule, ‘The conversation 
aturally turned upon Abby's sad fate, and ag naturally 
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diverged to Worleigh and the family there. Babet: fell 
upon De Rousy with all the acrimony of a woman who 
rescuts a man’s inseusibility to painstaking efforts nt 
conquest. 

ME de Rousy knows how to. play his cards, madame, 
and there are those whom he finds to believe in his honeyed 
lies; for example, this blonde whom he adores—the 
méchant animat ! 

“And does the young lady love this méchant animal ?” 
asked Uraute, 

“dh, bah who knows what i in awoman’s heart? and 
then she is but a child.” e 

“ Has mazdemoizelle no father—no mother?” 

“We know the world, Madame Ursulo; and that our 
Detters have their secrets. ‘Thoy nover guard them 60 
well but that we find them out. Eh?” 

“Good servants aro blind and deaf” answered Ursulo, 
“Fidelity is rare; but it is sometimes found among 
them.” 

“Vory fine, ah! vory pretty, indeed ! but one must look 

+40 one’s interest, You understand lo chantage, madame, 
that little commission which is legitimate gain on our 
‘employer's secrets. How else, is one to put by for one's 
old age. My mistress has seen the world; she has lived 
a gay life; she is older than her husband; she is rich 
Is madame happy—is sho rojoiced at M. Wilbraham's 
return? No, only once have I seen hier content of lato— 
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only once, when she thought that M. Pultney would dic. 


‘His life interferes in some mysterious way with her safoty, 
Voila” 

“My master’s life! * exclaimed Ursule. “Do you 
mean that——?” 

“T mean that it ot well for them to live in the same 

* neighborhood. Go away from this damp old place. Your 
master’s life will be safor anywhere else.” 

‘While walking down the avenue, on her return home, 
Babet's reflections were of that one-sided nature which 
gave a strong personality to her conclusions. A thought 
of the opal brooch and ‘the dresses aroused all of grati- 

her heart was cxpable, and formed an in- 
finitesimal ingredient of the satisfaction which she felt at 
the result. of her visit. 

‘Meame bile, John Maribel sat with Mr. Featherstone 
talking in ‘the pleasant tone which savored almost of his 
former cheerfulness. Long years of practice had perfected 
him in wliat he called his “ sick-room manners.” He had 
‘a knack of finding out the tender places and touching 

, them with the soothing ointment of sympathy—dealing 
‘ont, at the same time, kind looks, pleasant smiles, and 
comforting words which, in many cases, were more effica- 
cious than his pills and drugs. Under this treatment Mr, 
Feathorstone was rnpidly recovering his health, while his 
liking lnd expandga into a warm and appreciative exteem 
for the doctor. 
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John supplied to him, in his own strong nature, the 
support which he needed, A timid and uncertain man 
ner had always strongly derogited from his success in the 
world, and wl 
was not untouched by the divine afflatus of genius, he 
was but the veriest child in all matters purely practical, 
ny wandered so wide of common sense 
al warped and hindered him in the lofty 
1 had devoted himself, ‘There was an 
incompleteness about him—a stopping short pf that stand 
ard which he had in his own ind, but which he was 
never to reach. Coupled to a man like Joka Maribel, « 
sober, practical adviser, whose solid qualities counterbal- 
anced his more brilliant talents, he would haye found the 
quickening impulse which he neoded. As it was, through- 
out his whole life he had disappointed whenever he had 
been placed in competition. This fulling short had acted 
ativersely towards his moral vision, narrowing its scope 
and keeping it within the bounds of mediocrity when it 
should have reached the heights of success, 

Doctor,” he said now, as he sat with his hantls folded 
before him, his shoulders bent forward, and his eyes raised 
to John’s face, “I believe that rE have long needed a 
friend like you. For lack of a better T have,depended 
much upon Ursule, and T must confess that she has pro- 
vided a good deal of common sense, which has served me 


well on more than one occasion.”” 
13° 


he was clearsighted for things afar, and 
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\ A man is lucky to have a friend in a woman,” answered 
John, Sho is usually cautious, find seldom gives une 
sound advice. A trne woman communicates to a man a 
certain impetus towards emulation, which, if ho has the 
right kind of stuif in him, will help him materially in his 
‘upward journey.” 

“ His upward journey! Ab, Doctor! to mo this has 
Veen a dreary, slippery way. I have never gono forward. 
without taking a. retrograde movement. I have never 
dared to climb but I have fallen.” 3 

“Your unhappy domestic lifp has probably bad much 
to do with this, Mr, Featherstone, Your mind and ener- 
gies have been trammelled by the preponderance of an 
adverse influence which has strongly. biased your usoful- 
ness, You tell me that you often contemplate tho enjoy: 
ment which comes from the affections, Yours is, I think, 
a purely ideal conception of domestic happiness. Its 
practical) realiza bring to you a severe dis- 
appointment; for even in the nearest relations with 
human affection we seldom find the fulfilinent of expecta- 
tion. Either we ask too much or give too little, or, on 
tho other hand, have lavislily squandered our all and get 
but barren return.” 

‘Mr, Featherstone’s faco bore an, expression of newly 
aroused interest in this man whose bright nature had 
hitherto so completely contradicted the possibility of hid- 
den cares and disappointments, ‘Excuse me, Doctor,” 
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he said, but your words convey to me a deeper meaning 
than perhaps you intend. Is it possible that you, tov, 
avo suffered a hoart-wouind ?” 

« Fow mon arrivo at middlg ago without some such ex- 
perienco; but, my dear, sir we will wreck our ship if wo 
do not stecr wide out of the shoals of seutiment, I have 
your promise, I believe, to accompany mo to Col, Coving- 
ton’s the day after to-morrow ?” 

“Yea,” he answered, “I have consented, because you 
have insisted, and becauso I firmly believe that you are 
not a man to speculate upon intangible fancies.” 

“Far be it from me to deceive you, Mr. Featherstone, 
© into falso expectations. You have been long and cruelly 
deprived of that felicity which you are eminently consti« 
tuted to enjoy, and which T have just reason to hope is now 
within your reach, ‘Take courage, my friend,” continued 
John Maribel, rising and holding out his hand to him, 1 
trust to God that tho futuro has in store for you a largo 
indemnity for the past. Goodby, until to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


“CIN FAITH, "TWAS STRANGE, "TWAS PASSING STRANGE.” 


‘OR, ono word with you,” sid Unsle, who 
had been lying ir, yait at the kitelon-door, 
“With all my heart,” he answered, following 


her into the room. 

Urwule laid her hand upon his arm, and approaching 
her mouth to his ear, sho whispered: “Babet lias been ‘ 
hore.” 

“wel?” 

“Ter words havo alarmed me. My master must leavo 
this pla, tomorrow, Doctor—I would say this very 
night, werg it possible.” 

“ You saust explain yourself,” answered John Maribel. 
What danger menaces your master?” 

“ A woman's secret.” 

“ Uraule, that wily Babot has been putting some non- 
rense into your head. ~How can a woman's secret affect 


your master?” 

“Te may send a pistol-ball, a dagger, poison—what do 
IL know, mon Dieu?” ae 

John looked at ber with a puzzled expression and a 
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keen scrutiny, which betrayed a suspicion, which I am 
quite ashamed to say was a most unworthy one, Wo 
must remetiber that for many long years he had had 
dealings with any number of Sairey Gaps; and these 
decent women had somewhat perverted his faith in fomi- 
nine abstinence. [only refer to this as a possible exton- 
uation of an outrage which Ursulo would most heartily 
have resented hud she known it, / 

“ Unnule,” he said, # you use strong language. I really 
what yoh mean,” 
“1 mean,” she answered, “ that Mrs, Wilbraham is in- 
terested in getting my master out of the country, and 

that Babet has warned me of his danger.” 

John Maribel rose from his chair, the color receding 
from his face as he asked: “Do you know anything 
more, Ursule?” 

“Yes, I know that you have put Miss Pitkin in the 
Tion's den, What then—don"t you see 2” 

He struck his hand to his forchead exclaiming: “ Yes, 
Tce my cursed folly! While I have thought myself un= 
olfish, [have been the veriest egotist—nursing my pridle . 
‘at the expense of her safety.” My God ! at whose door 
lies the guilt of Abby's death ? “Ib is drenilful to think 
that this man will go free to repeat his crime whenever 
innocence and beanty come within his baneful influence.” 

“Doctor, pardon me!” said Ursule, “but I am most 
anxious for Mr, Featherstone, I must find out this 
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woman’s sccret, Remain with nly yen tonight; I 
must have time to think and to act, Ah! do not refuse 
my request,” she added, secing hesitation in John Mari- 
Del's face. 
Compliance was rarely difficult to him, unless it involved, 
as on this occasion, the renunciation of that striet principle 
of honor which was the integer of a finely organized moral- 
ity, shrinking with strong repugnanee from any conceiva- 
able violation. Ursule, with no mean knowledge of 
Juman nature, divined at once that it would require a 
trong argurient to Gvercome his opposition, and, like a 
skilful general, sho attacked his weakest points, 

* Doctor,” she said, “have you remaiked Mrs, Wilbra- 
ham’s fonduess for Miss Pitkin, her anxiety to have 
hor always at Worleigh ? Is this sudden penchant for 80 
young a person natural—do you not suspect a motive ?” 

“Trust /eonfess that I am not altogether pleased at 
the intl.” ho answered, in a somewhat repellant 
tone, 

* Ah, Doetor, I understand that T am taking a liberty ; 
but I implore you to trust to my prudence and diseretion, 
{hove an idewthat when I shall have discovered 
madame’s secret, that'we will know also, why sho wishes 
‘Miss Pitkin to marry M, de Rousy.” 
 Ursule,” he answered very deliberately, “ your attach 
ment to your master may lead you into false conclusions 
which may materially affect a woman’s credit.” 
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“Tam fifty-two years old, Dr. Maribel,” sho answered, 
with a touch of dignity. “Thirty-two years of them I 
have served my betters in on’ capacity or another, and, I 
say it with all modesty, I beliove that I have deserved 
their confidence and approbation, ‘Trustto me, You will 
not repent of it.” 

So long as human nature is subject to human impulses, 
so long will « preponderant passion exercise its influence 
in balancing the pro and con of conflicting reasons. 
Ursule's words had aroused a feeling of keenapprehension 
on Kitty's account, whieh, joined to a deep sense of respon 
sibility and an increasing consciousness of that love which 
had grown into strong and vigorous life in that intimate 
association of years, caused him to compromise with his 
seruples, and yield a consent to remain with Mr, Feather. 
stone until the next day. 

Ursule immedistely set about her preparations for the 
morning. She sent a message to Patty Searing, asking 
her to come to her at daylight, and then she busied her- 
self putting everything in order for her master's comfort, 
for she had little faith in Patty's capability as a cook. 
At nine o'clock she took her candle to go to bed. Hur 
sleeping-room was on the opposite side of the hall, just 
fat the foot of the staircase, As sho placed her hand 
on the knob of the lock, it rested there, while she looked 
up the gloomy ascent of tho dark old steps that led to the 
ghostly solitude above. In looking, an idea camo to her, 
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and she proceéded-to ascend the stairs, ‘suis time sho did 
not go to Mrs, Featherstoiie's room, buf turned into « side 
room, the decaying boanls creaking’ most unpleasantly 
under hor feet, ‘The room which attracted her to this 
midnight inspection nd been Oscar Featherstone’s, and 
sho had well-nigh robbed it of all of its furniture in fitting 
up the rooms down stairs, ‘There remainéd, however, 
1 bookeaso with empty shelves, one or two chairs, and 
a table, ‘The bookeaso was the only promising object in 
the room; 60 to this Ursule went, determined to search 
through its deawors and compartments, She thought that 
it was more than likely thatshe would find some letier or 
serap of paper relating to her master’s courtship—some- 
thing which would throw some light upon his unhappy 
marriage, : 

After a thorough examination of every shelf, Ursule 
poked about norvously in the corners with her fingers, to 
find nothing but dust, ‘The nether part, which was a sort 
of cupboard, was likewise entirely empty. A projection 
in front, sloping downward, suggested the possibility of a 
desk, and bftor several efforts, she succooded in raising the 
heavy lid, which, folding downward, revealed compart 
monts for ink, and, between these, » longer space for 


| Papercutter, penholders, ete. Suspecting that it might 


contain a secret eivity, sho pressed her fingers upon the 
bottom of the compartment, again and again trying the 
corners, and then with patient manipulation the whole 
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surface, Four or five times had the experiment been re- 
peated, a desperate persoverance had taken possession of 
her and urging her to renew the effort. She held the 
light straight over the eavity, but the commonplace old 
desk refused to yield up the inystery, beeause, in all 
probability, it had no mystry to reveal; 60, with w 
feeling of disappointment, Ursulo took up her candle 
and returned down stairs, 

Her nightcap proved to be a thinking cap; for no 
sooner wore the muslin strings tied under her chin than 
sh bethought her of the tin box which sho hed found 
Mrs. Featherstone’s closet. What more probable than 
that a loving mother had postessed some token of her 
son's infatuation—that sho had garnored some trifle which 
would serve now to help her, the faitlful servant, in 
her effort to compass that son’s safety. 

Her very imperfect knowledge of English permitted 
her to do little more than read the signature of these 
letters, which she took out one by one, unfolding them 
and placing them on the table at which sl 
Tho mystic charactersof the old Exyptian hicrograrumistics 
could scarcely have been less incomprehensible to her; 
‘but at last, a sheet of thin paper fell to the floor. It had 
been refolded into a narrow strip and thrust in among tho 
letiers; but it was a prize—for there, in small, cramped 
characters, was the name of “ Frances Agatha Wilbur.” 

Oscar Featherstone lind probably left this little missive 
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‘etween the leaves ofa book, or in his doat pocket, and, as 
mothers often do, Mrs. Featherstone had preserved it, 
‘We must take for granted that its preservation argued 9 
toniler appreciation of the writer's avowed affection for 
her son, No such thoughts, however, passed through 
Ursule’s brain. She utterod an articulate Mon Dieu,” 

Zand then by a natural train of reasoning arrived at the 
conclusion that she held a clue to Mrs, Wilbralam's secret, 
Agatha had neglected the safeguard of a complete chango 
‘of name, She had evidently not ealenlated upon those 
subtle ageneios-which spring into action and work out 
with tenacious and inflexible justica the doom of retribu- 
tion, She had not thought it worth while to take 
‘measures against improbable danger, and in th lapse of 
twenty years had learned to foel perfect seeurity from tho 
chanoe of identification with the young governess who had 
borne the name of Frances Wilbur. 

‘There ard those who read life as they do a book, casting 
away tho freasures of thought—unheeding the delicate 
beauty of design or the cherished images of truth, ‘They 

read to amuso themselves, “run over the book” to get 
/ at tho story. Agniha had given but little attention to 
the serious readings of tat great unsolling scroll on which 
the history of her life was traced, She knew not how 
much of human joy and grief, of human love and hate, 
wore involved in her past—that past which was being 
dragged to light in the home which sho had desecrated. 
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A foreign woman, unlettered, aud urged by no personal 
interest, was there, patiently adapting the scanty material 
at hand to the accomplishment of her fain, 

At six o'olock, this woman, dressed ina plain alpaca 
gown, her eap replaced by a bonnet, and looking a decent, 
middle-aged body, was giving her Inst directions to Patty 
Searing before setting out for Worleigh. 

“You are to tell my master, my child, that I will return 
before dinners Pray do not overdo the beofsteak, and 
above all, take caro of the majdlica cup. Dpyou hocd, 
Patty? The cup out of which Mr. Pultney always takes 
“his coffee.” 

She had reached the corner of the house when Patty's 
voice recalled her, Patty was leaning from the window. 
Ursule looked up to the fresh young free with its crown 
of soft, brown hair rippling away from lier white forchead., 
A softened light beamed from her eyes, which were eireled 
with delicate violet rings—a sign of much weeping, 
‘There was a subdued consciousness about her which 
expressed the presence of some newly experienced impres- 
sion—a hesitaney which grew out of a danger of being 
misunderstood by the foreign woman, 

“Forgive me, Madame Ursule,” eho said, for calling 
you back; but your road takes you by the graveyard, 
Would you mind giving this to Reuben for her?” and sho 
held out a great bunch of roses. “Sho used to like this 
kind, and maybe she'll know that I sent thom,” 
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“1 will do what you wish, mon oy I will place the 
flowers on the grave, aud saya prayer for the good of 
her soul.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


“1 POUND THIS PAPER.” 


FALTHOUGIL proocenpiod with her errand and, 


giving a thought now and then to her master’s 
breakfast, Ursulo still had an eye for the sweet 
young day, smiling coyly from behind the trees which 
fringed the distant hills, It was a good five miles to 
Worleigh, and the Searings’ mule did not differ in its 
‘amiable characteristics from mules in general. He travelled 
under protest, unprovoked by Reuben’s hard words and 
harder blows into any livelicr manifestation of sensibility 
than to break into a trot, which was the merest mockery 
of his good intentions, as each relapse reducod his gait to 
® more tantalizing slowness, When, at last, he had 
brought them to the side entrance at Worleigh, Ureule 
alighted from the wagon, leaving Reuben to wait for her. 
4 dozen eyes caught sight of the strange woman, and a 
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dozen ears pricked up with eagor curiosity as sho asked 
whether she might soe Babet, 

“Oh, yes, ma'am ; please just step in and sit down,” ro- 
plied a mulatto girl with oval faco and large lustrous eyes, 
“She's gone up with madame’s eoffec, and will be back 
directly.” 

Babet soon appeared with the empty coffee-cup in her 
huund. At sight of Ursule, her flat, yollow face grew ex- 
pressive of eager curiosity, 

“Abt but Iam glad to sce Jou, Madame,Ursule,” she 
exclaimed. How good of you to come so carly, just 
when T-have an hour to spare. Do me the kindness to 
come to my room, We may talk there at our ease,” 

Once in Babet’s room, Ursule proceeded to make known 
hor errand, and as human nature has wndergone no raidieal 
change since Eriphyle received the famous necklace of 
Harmonia, a roll of bank-notes will in most cases quict 
tho obtrusive protests of conscience. It required no re 
markable perspicuity to discover that the application of a 
general rule would bring out a certain result, and the 
offered bribe was accepted by Babot with little affectation 
of repugnance. z 

My errand is urgent,” said Ursulo, “and my time is 
short. Let mo entreat you to go at once to Mrs. Wil- 
Draam with my request.” 

“Mrs, Wilbraham is qnick of tempor and capricious 
beyond anything,” replied Babet, stuffing the bank-notes 
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into her purse, “Ihave some experience ‘of ladies? 
humors, but Iam baffled at her fitful foibles.” 

« Mfrs, Wilbraham's capricious vagaries can scarcely 
affect me,” rejoined Uraule, “Show me the way to her 
room; and should you find yourself poorly paid, there are 
more bank-notes for the asking.” t 

Babet’s room was separated from Mrs, Wilbrabam's 
apartments by a largo closet containing wanlrobes, auc 
this oponed into a dressing-room into which she now eon 
ducted Ursule. 

“Say to your mistress thet I como from the Feather. 
stono place.” : 

Babet hinghed as she whispered: Do you take me for 
child? You hold madame’s secret !” 

1 cannot blame you,” answered Uraule, for not com, 
prehending that there may be scrvico without hope, of 
reward. Your head is filled with your abominable ehant- 
age, tix but another name for thievery, and merits 
its ponighinent, 2%, bien how much longer am I to 
wait?” 

“Madame has been generous; but secrets are ugly 
things, and——” 

& Your greed is not yet satisfied 1” indignantly exclaimed 

“Uroule, —~ 
} “You bid me open Mrs, Wilbraham’s door, do you? 
‘You are asking much—yes, very much.” 
« Ah!” gasped Uraule, drawing out her purse. “You 
L 
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aro laying up for your old ago, maidemoiselle—a worthy 
undertaking!" and whilo she spoke transferred to Babet's 
skinny hand another slico from the savings of years, 

Agatha looked straight’ at Ursule as she entered the 
room. ‘The need to dominato-over the immediate pres 
sure of danger which sho saw in tho presence of this 
woman, had given to her faco an expression of energy 
which was not lost upon Uroulo as she returned her 
glance, 

“Your visit is untimely,” sho sai 
ble; unless” 

“Unless, madam, its objoct justifies its untimeliness. 
Icome on an errand which admits of no delay.” 

Was Osear Featherstone dying—was her deliverance at 
hand? Ursule, who had purposely left open the door of 
the dressing-room, went back and closed it, thus eutting 
off the possibility of being overheard by the pair of ears 
which she shrewdly guessed were well practised in eaves. 
dropping. 

“Madame,” she said, standing before Agatha and 
speaking in a low, but decided voice, “you perhaps divine 
the motive which brings me here 2” 

“Yon give me credit,” answered Agatha, “for a keener 
degree of perception than I ean honestly lay claim to. 
Pray explain your errand, for E decidedly object to being 
Kept in a stato of suspense.” 

“Then madame will exeuso me if my words give pain, 
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scarcely excuse: 
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T have come solely on my, mast account. T am alarmed 
for his safety.” \ 

“Your master’s safety!” exclaimed Agatha. “Why 
have you come to ma? what have Ito do with your mas- 
tor's safety 2” 

“Mudame,” answered Ursule, taking a step nearer to 
Agatha, “madame, my master’s death would relieve you 
of a menacing danger} thorefore havo I come.” 

“Then he is not dead ?” suid Agatha, her face growing 
colorless, 

“No, he is not dead, nor! likely to die, Dri Muribel 
has brought hii through the fover ; but medical skill 
does not insure against moans which may be wsed to 
silence a troublesome witness,” > ; 

“Your words are disagrecably suggestive of an insult- 
ing and horrible suspicion, You dare much when you 
‘come into my private apartments; and pray do not force 
me to}insist upon your leaving the room and the house at 
ono. 

“Dikave no fear of your anger, madame, Tt is cnuse- 
Jess and unwise. Our interview need not be prolonged. 
Thave ventured much for my master's snke—T have no 
personal interest to serve; so much the greater reason 
‘that you should listen to me. Madame, your precautions 
have been badly taken, You are Frances Wilbur, who 
was governess at the Featherstones over twenty years 


ago. 
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“This is a shallow conspiracy,” cried Agatha, “au at. 
tempt to extort money. Say how much you will take to 
old your tongue.” 

Despair and terror had driven her into a fatal imapra- 
dence—an aimission which Ursule was not slow to under- 
Stand. If she had had any doubts before, they lind van- 
ished now before Agatha's illconcealed disinay. 

“Madame,” said Ursule, with a tinge of irritation in 
hor tone, “ my master has taken care that want shall give 
me no excuse for the greed of money-getting, Iam inde- 
Pendent of all those influences which so citily pervert a 
servant's lonesly; but Tam not insensible to your trove 
Yes neither is it my intention to betray you. Your im 
modinte danger lies in discovery, which will affect your 
relations with your present husband to your utter diagraco 
and ruin. Mr. Featherstone is a terrible witness against 
you. As long as he lives his saddeued life must be a r= 
proach to you, and'a woman like you, madame—a woman 
who has her all at stake, is not to bo trusted.” 

Agatha shivered as she walked to and fro, listening to 
‘Ursulo's terrible words, ‘Tho intensity of our wishes often 
makes us believe in the certainty of their fulfilment, and 
‘Agatha had relied greatly upon the chance of Feather- 
Stone's death as the surest way out of her difficulties ; but 
although she could hope for deliverance through this 
channel, the was guiltless of the intention which Ursulo'a 
word implied, She sew herself judged by this woman, 
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and for the Grst timo the possibility of erimo asa sequence 
of her nctions presented itself to her mind. Recoiling 
with horror, as from a terrible and newly revealed enemy, 
Agatha turned upon Ursule, with flashing eyes and nos- 
trils distended by passion. 

“Woman,” she said, “you have lowered mio ‘a my 
own estimation by your judgment of me. One may 
become unconsciously reconciled to an idea, ‘Tell your 
master to go away—but—” her fuco changed in its 
expression. 

‘These quick transitions were natural to her, a new hope 
had sprung up in her heart—it was.oue of those straws at 
which despair mockingly points. “Can you prove that T, 
Mrs. Wilbrabam, was the penniless governess who maéried 
Oscar Featherstone 2” 

Ursule drew from her pocket the letter which she had 
found, and held it towards her. 

“Agatha paused a moment before looking at it, and then 
her oye fell upon her own signature— Frances Agatha 
Wilbur.” Mechanically, she seated herself beside the 
tablo in the contre of the room, and, perhaps, overcome by 
tho rush of fresh emotion, sho remained silent, leaning her 
head upon her hand, the elbow resting on the table. Ur 
sole was standing behind, hor eyes fixed on the thick eotla 
of blue-black hair, An obsirver might have noticed a 
quick bending forward, and an eager sedutiny in her 
\bright black eyes, ‘These experienced eyes had detected 
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‘deception. ‘The color of Agatha’s hair was not natural. 
Madame had not yet made her toilet, ‘The skillful 
hands of Babet had not been called into service, and the 
‘masearo tind not been applied to the hair about the neck 
and temples, the blond color of which was plainly per- 
ceptible, How Ursule pitied her—this woman with her 
dyed hair and guilty heart. 

Agatha had taken a pen from tho stand and was tracing 
her name‘upon a sheet of paper, She seemed to have for- 
gotten Ursule's presence. Again and agai she wrote her 
naine, always conparing it with the handwriting of the 
letter, and always finding the same fatal resemblance be- 
twoon the two signatures At last, as if fronaiod: by re- 
peated failure, sho rose to her feet, toaring the paper into 
shreds and scattering them on tho floor. 

“Madame,” said Ureule, “I nursed my master many 
Jong years ago through a terriblo illness, Timo had not 
then dulled the poignancy of his grief, and in his deli- 
rium he spoke often of a woman who had hair like a 
Madonna.” 

Agatha gave a short, nervous laugh, ‘Sho was blonde, 
then, this woman whom he loved. ‘The old masters glori- 
fied their madonnas with blond hair. 

“Yes, with such hair as yours onco was.” + 

Agatha heard this assortion with: positive terror, Ure 
sale spoke with the assurance of one dealing with solid 
facts, and theso aro ugly opponents, ‘The vietory must 
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always be on the side of facts, provided they are hurled 
by a steady hand. 

“Madame,” exclaimed Ursule, seeing that she bad no 
further opposition to expect from Agatha, “God be my 
witness that I intend you no harm, My object in 
‘coming to you was to secure your promise never in any 
way to interfere with Mr. Featherstone’ safety or happi- 
ness, When I say happiness, I anticipate a future with 
which you may materially interfere, You understand, 
madame? You must protect Miss Pitkin from any pos 
sible harm which may menace her.” 

“T understand you,” said Agatha, in a dull, despairing 
tone. “T know to what I pledge myself when I give you 
the required promise. Go, Tentreat you, Your master 
is in no danger, at least such danger as you apprehend; 
Dut I cannot shield him from the consequences of his 
foolish abd fatal Jove, I was unworthy of him then; I 
aan far mipre guilty now.” 

“Madame,” Ursule’s voice betrayed the sympathy 
which she felt for Agatha, ‘no one need know that a poor 
servant has discovered your secret,” 

Judging from that moral standard which she had gained 
Dy ingereourse with a world which had given her no very 
exalted opinion of its disinterestedness, Agatha was 
tempted to have recourse to what, in most cages, proves a 
couciliatory negotiator; but her ready tact Warned her 
Ghat any offer of money would be an affront to one whose 
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forbearance towards herself argued a nobleness of charac- 
ter entirely opposed to tho pusillanimity which would ac- 
cept a bribe to clinch a promise, 

Agatha sat where Ursulo had loft her; the positive 
misery of her position bringing that apathy which settles 
upon a soul in view of the inevitable, Hr socret was in 
tho keeping of s woman, and that woman a servant, Was 
it worth while to continue the struggle? Hor eyes turned 
quickly towards the dressing-casc; it was s0 casy—a few 
drops more, and then! ‘SA, my Godbhow my heart 
trembles and grows weak 1” . 

She rose from her seat, and walked to the open wine 
dow. She heard Miss Eleanor speaking to the gardener, 
‘They were just under the window, “Seo that these flow- 
ors are sont at once, Roderick, with my compliments, to 
‘Miss Pitkin.” 

Suddenly her’ trouble seemed to change its aspect. My 
God!” she murmured, the hot tears streaming down her 
cheek, “Would that she were indeed Kitty Pitkin!” 
‘The thought of the threatened shame and exposure became 
intolerable. How she clnng to Kitty's love—the only 
human love upon which shé could have relied in all its 
pure integrity. Impelled now by tho power of this love, 
which acted upon her impulsive temperament as a stim 
lus to a higher degree of generosity and self-sacrifice than 
that of which she was ordinarily capable, she determined 
to place Kitty under the protection of her father, Her 
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tnind Nj evoked thet olimax af ming whiih had tes 
paired its powers of reasoning, and in coming to this de- 
cision she had really overlooked the consequences to her- 
self; but Agatha rarely counted cost, and perhaps the 
hardness towards herself, and her indifference to her own 
fate, grew out of an undefined sort of repentance which 
sought absolution in selfinflieted punishment. On the 
“other hand, her flight from Worleigh was escape from 
a thraldom which was horribly irksome to her. A beggar 
ia not apt to be arhamed of his rags; they are tokens to 
him of a freedom which, however revolting from our 
standpoint, ha cortain phases of enjoyment which ho 
‘would not willingly yield up. So a woman who has onco 
broken free from the restraints of social obligation and 
tasted of the dangerous freedom of irresponsibility, ia 
hardly to bo trusted when she forsakes this freedom for 
, the (to her) galling servitude of respectability. Wo aro 
apt to thi in the abstract of such women, if wo think 
about them|at all; but there are few whose experience 
‘will not enable thom to particularize, and who havo not 
been valled upon to exerciso a plenteous charity in their 
j judgment of thom. 
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CHAPTER XLVIUI. 
“THIS SPEECH OF YOURS HATH MOVED ME.” 


you have nothing to tell me, Ursulo?™ 

“ Absolutely nothing, Doctor.” 

Tohn Maribel butténed his riding” gloves, while 
ho gavo Ursulo a somowhat doubting and roproachful 
look. 

“I must find your master all right to-morrow morning,” 
he rejoined. 

“ Ah! but 1 am glad to get him away from this dull 
house. Pardon, Doctor, but to a men like Mr, Feather- 
stone a disappointment is serious.” 

“You think, then,” answered John Maribel, “that I 

, have boon indulging his fancy. Well, there may be little 
‘harm in allowing a man to think that the morrow has 
‘some good in store for him, cepecially if the probability is 
strong in his favor.” 

“But if the morrow comes’ without the good, what 
thon ?” ‘ 

© Why, ho will havo Bad good night's rent, and all. 
tho bettor bear his disappointment. I think I may safely 
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predict a pleasant day at Oaklands fde your master. Good 
night, Ursule.”” 4 

Joh rode away at a brisk pacd, Me had a visit to 
make to a sick child before going to Oaklands, where he 
Was to pss tho night, He was proceeding stowly along the 
road which passed by Blackwell's orchani, when he espied 
Tope balancing himself on the topmost rail of the fenee, 
aud wearing an aspect of dejection and foilornness, which 
suggested the possibility of somo new trouble at Blackwell's, 

At sight of the Doctor he sprang to the ground, exelaim- 
ing, Oh, Doctor, if I could have had my wish just now, 
it would Itave been to soe you s-coming along this road, 
Aunt Susans worse, sir, I was thinking about going 
after you tomorrow morning, but it's all the better that 
You've come to-night.” He walked slowly beside tho 
horse as he talked, 

“Is Perry at home, Jope?”” 

“No, pir, I haven’t seen Perry since that awful and over. 
to-bo-remembored day.” 

Jolin’s facs looked grave as he said : 

“1 waited to seo him ‘after the funeral, Jope; bus not 
finding him, I concluded that he had come here.” 

“Well, sir,” answered Jope, with a slight hesitancy of 
manner—boys aro go naturally reseryed on those subjects 
which reveal the unilereurrent of their feeling, the softness 
of which they aro halfashamed—T went to the gravo- 


yard this morning, Tt scemed xo lonesome like for her to 
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bo loft: thore, and nobody to go nigh her, ‘The grave was 
soiled as nice as could be, and I saw tracks all about. it, 
‘These tracks wero made by Perry's boots, Doctor, I ant 
sure they was,” % 

“ Perry is shy and proud,” said John Maribel, speaking 
as if to himself; “and he takes his grief all the harder 
becatise he will not lot a friend share it with him.” 

“Doctor,” remarked Jope, turning his head a little to 
one side and thrusting his hands in his pockets, I ale 
ways have found that innard sort of people is the deopest. 
Say-nothinigs is goodsdoers.” 

John Maribel was inwardly amused atthe manner in 
which Jope delivered himself of his homely aphorism but 
he admitted its truth with a countenance of perfect 
gravity. 

“ Jope, you surely have heard something of Perry 2” 

Only what old Brutus told me, sir. Ho went over to 
Worleigh last night, and wns Into coming home, He told 
me this morning that he saw a man cross the creck and 
take the road that goes up to Collin’s store. I'm pretty 

, gare that it must have been Perty, Doster,” 

John Maribel rode on in silence, Jope’s words wero 
ominous, He know that Perry held tenaciously to his 
own way of judging men, and that’tho treachery of which 
hho had been tho victim was likely to create an unhappy 
influence upon his character, ' 

They had reached the howe, and Jope fatoned the 
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Doctor's horse Whie-ho went in to seo tlie“sorrowing old 
poople, ‘The kitchen was deserted, ahd Jorusha, hearing 
his footsteps, came out of the oppokite room and asked 
him to go in. u 

‘Mrs. Blackwell lay on a bed of painted pine, very high 
from the floor, and piled with mattressos and a feather 
bed, while several small, soft pillows supported hor head. 
‘A checked homespun counterpane, bordered with deep 
fringe, covered her form, and the poor old hands woro 
clasped in helpless grief outside. John was shocked to 
seo the ravages which sorrow had traced on her faco, and 
he spoko to her in tones soft With tender and pitying 
sympathy. 

“Jano manner of use, Doctor she murmured, “it's 

no manner of use to physic me; I don’t know as I care to 
stay now she's gone, my only one, the baby of my old 
age!” 
_ A groan proceeded from the bent form of Blackwell, 
who sut in the darkened corner. John had not been 
aware’of his presence, ond turned to speak to him; but at 
sight of the poor stricken old man he held his peace, 

Blackwell wore no coat, and his suspenders hung loose 
from his psnts—unwashed, unshaven, in dark, comfortless 
sorrow ho sat, speaking no word, making no sound, save 
now and then the deep guttural groan that seemed rending 
his very soul. : 

“1s dreadful, Doctor” whispered Jerusha, « that 
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dreadful that I can’t bear to look at him. He haint said 
a word or eat a mouthful sinco yesterday ; and I don’t be- 
lieve he lay down Inst night. Won't you speak to him, 
sir? maybe you could say something ax "Il stir his heart 
and break up his grief like.” < 

“Twill do my best, Jerusha,” and going over to whero 
Blackwell sat, he laid his hand upon his arm, 

“ My good friend,” he said, your wife is ill. Rouse 
up; it is not like you to neglect hor.” 

“Eh, Doctor! Susan’s been ‘poorly for years,” ho 
anawered, without lifting his hoad, 

* All the more does sho need your care now. Come, my 
friend, I have a word to say to you. Not hére; wo will go 
out.” 

With gontle forco ho assisted the old man to risa, and 
thoy wont out into the barn-yard amid familiar sights and 
sounds, and seated themselves upon an overturned trough. 

Instinetively, Blackwell straightened himself and looked 
about him, The force of habit was breaking through the 
lethargy that seemed to have deadened him to every con- 
sciousness save that of his afliiction, 

‘The tramping of hoofs and Me rustling of fodder that 
was being torn away from the rick fell upon his ear, and 
with kindling ire he exclaimed : 

“The brown ox is at the fodder! Where's the lazy 
rascal that he can't put up the bars?” 

Nover had words fallen more pleasantly upon Jope’s 
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ear, This, at least, was natural. (His uncle's dreadful 
silence had awed him into positive teFror, and even at his 
own expense he was glad to have it broken 1p.” 

He jumped the bars, Unele Mark; but he hasn’t had 
time to do much damage, 111 have him ont in a minute.” 
And away he went chasing the mischiovous beast into the 
pasture, This little socne was just what John Maribel 
would have arranged hhad he had anything to do with it. 
As it was, ho felt very much obliged to the brown ox 
who had opened a way to further conversation about the 
yield of fodder, the, sweet potato crop, the mare that 
hhad just foaled, and the piga that had been brought. home 
from tho ereck, From wood and pasture the lowing 
ord came homeward. The milking hour was at hand.’ 
Blossom and Daisy, Cherry and Pretty-maid, one by 
one they stood outside the fence, turning their reat 
soft eyes towards their eager calves. Abby had named 
the cows.) Daisy and Blossom were perluips associated in 
her mind\with some ramble throngh the spring woods 
when thedogwood was in bloom, and Chorry and Pretty 
maid wero souvenirs of some maiden dream, the quaint 
“fancy of a country-girl @ed to the simple weaving of 


/ wntatored thoughts, Jerusha came out with the milk- 


pail, glancing uneasily-at Blackwell, She guessed what 
was passing in his mind. “Turn in Blossom,” she said 
to the boy who watched the calves, As the beautiful, 
white creature stepped over the bars, a great sob arose 
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above the clamor of the barn-yard. Blackwell bowed — 
his head on his shaking hands, und wept aloud. Tt was 
like the breaking up of a sigrm-cloud—the outletting of 
Pentup waters, Rising, he tottered towards the house 
and entered the room where his wife lay. Sinking on his 
knees beside the bed, his softened heart sent forth its 
appeal for merey and pardon, 

John Maribel heard the old woman's piteous wooping 
mingling with her husband's broken supplicationa’ He 
knew that all was well with Mark Blackwell 
kind word to Jope and a comforting assurangé to Jerusha, 
he mounted his horse and rode away, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
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THEN Jerusha had placed tho supper on the table, 
tho went to the old man and coaxed him to 
come ani partake of sdine refreshment. 

“The coffee in strong, Uncle Mark, and I fried a bit of 
bacon for you, Aunt Susan might take heart to drink 
her tea if only you would eat and take comfort.” 
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“ Yos, husband,” insisted Mrs, Blackwell, “ try to take 
comfort. It's not right to turn from God’s 

‘To humor her desire, Blackwell went to his supper. 
Jerusha had opened wide tho windows, and the élanting 
sun-rays lay across the sanded floor. Blackwell seated 
himself’ in his accustomed place ; but he forgot to” thank 
God for the smoking corncake and crisp bacon. ‘Thank- 
fulness is a vivid consciousness of obligation which allies 
itself to gratitude, and is spontanéous in acknowledg- 
ments; while grief;like joy, is an absorbing sentiment 
and precluded the recognition of that immediate need 
which Mercy divines and for which a.toving Father finds 
remedy. Blackwell at that moment was alive to but’ 
one emotion, the bitter consciousness of Abby's absence, 
Everywhere her memory lingered—everywhere associa. 
tion linked it to the minutest dotails of every-day life 
His old heart was busy with the past. He felt his little 
one clinging about his neck and prossing hor soft, round 
chook to his; he saw her running to mest him as he camo 
from the fields, and then bringing him the gourd of fresh 
spring-water, holding her little hand beneath it, to catch 
the overflowing drops; he saw her expanding into maiden- 
hood under his doting eyes, fresh and blushing as the 
vores which she loved to gather, And oh, God! he saw 
hor with that beauty marred—all her comeliness de- 
fatgoyed: in tho creal horror af ‘bor: desth, A” sonsd of 

iter desolation overwhelmed him as he murmured; 
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“Turn Thee unto me, and have merey upon me; for I 
am desolate and afflicted.” = _ : 

“Uncle Mark,” exclaimed Jernsha, “I've heard you 
trying to comfort other peoplo,‘and why ean’t you take 
the words that you mid to them to yourself. God's 
promises haven't changed their meaning as knows, and 
what Ho says Ho's likely to perform, Unele Mark, you're 
forgetting that you are not the only one who loved hér— 
you aro forgetting that he's wandering round, God knows 
where; and yon taking no account of whatcinay befall 

him.” 

“God forgive mo, Jerushy, God forgive my selfish 
grief.” 

‘The habit of fastening upon Jope a responsibility, which 
‘was not the least of those hardships that he was called 
upon to bear uncomplainingly, induced the old nan to turn 
sharply upon him, saying: “Eh, Jope, where ii Perry 
gone to?” 

“Lam suro I wish I could tell you, Unclo Mark.” 

“ You take the mare,” continued Blackwell, “and go 
to Oaklands—he's working theye—and you say that I 
want him to come home.” 

‘The young man, trained to prompt obedience, pushed 
aside his plate, and rose to leave the room, a ldbk from 
Jerusha warning him to keep silent, As he saddled the 
mare, he reflected that Perry was not a maa to go back on 
himself when he had made up his mind to a certain course 
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of action, and that in all likelihood, having failed in his 
purposd the night before, he would return to Worleigh, 
‘Acting upon this conviction, he rode down to the ereek, 
and Icading the horse a short distance from the road, 
fastened the bridle to the limb of a willow, He then 
crossed the creck and stationed himself where he had 
view of the rond and the lower portion of the grounds of 
Worleigh. After waiting what scomed to ‘lim an in- 
terminable time, he saw a tall, rooping figure approuch- 
ing, and us it passed within a few fect of him he recog- 
nized Perry Deane, With an unutterable dread in his 
heart he cautiously followed him, walking os much ox, 
possible in the shadow of the shrubbery, and keeping at a! 
safe distance. 

As usual during the summer months, tho library win- 
dows were open, and the interior of the apartment por~ 
foetly sas from without. Tt was De Rousy's habit, as 
we have seen, to sit here after the rest of the family 
had retired; and, as if cognizant of this fact, Perry ap- 
proached the window, not with the stealthy step of the 
smurderer, but_holdly, like a man who had no fear of 
Deing recognized. 

As the light gleaming from the window fell on his face, 
Jope saw the clear, hard eyes, the firm-set jaw, the long- 
neglected beard and wnkempt hair, and in his face and 
see fa firm rosolve. Within, the handsome, cynical 

Rousy set with his swarthy check resting on his white, 
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delicate hand, ‘The whole inien of tho man expressed in- 
solence and self-confidence. 

The window being low, Perry stepped easily from the 
ground, aud without hesitation: walked straight to tho 
table at which De Rousy sat, not, however, before he had 
perevived the prescuce of the intruder, and risen to his 
foot, 

“What docs this intrusion mean, fellow?” ie (exe 
claimed, in a menacing tone. 

“Jt means.” answered Perry, deliberately, that you 

will listen to what I have to say.” 

“Hal you have stolen into Mr, Wilbraham’s house 
after the fashion of the melodramatic villain, to wreak 
your vengeance on me, ha, ha! ‘Take my ny good 
fellow, aud go home. I suppose you consider yourselt 

ured, though, upon my word, I don't know for what ; 


and if you have eore hero with the idea of — 

“Stop!” cried Perry; “take care of what you say, 
now as little about a finedressed villain as you do about 
an honest man ; but know riglttfrom wrong, and I know, 
by G—I what a man desorves whon he takes away a gitl's 
good name, and drives her to her own destruction. 
camo here last night to deal with”you according to my 
ideas of justice.” ' 

De Rousy was unarmed, and no mateh for the stalwart 
carpenter. His eye glanced rapidly over the room in 
search of some weapon with which to defend himself 
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“T don’t mean to harm \you,” said Perry, contempt 
uously. “IFT did, you are completely at my merey. My 
‘arm would stand me in good stead ‘against two such men 
as you are. I told you that had a few words to say to 
you, Mr. De Rousy, and I intend to eay them. Teame hero 
last night, and there in that chair sat Kitty Pitkin, Isaw 
something in hor faco which melted my heart into pity, 
and turned me from my purpose. Her love protects you 
as long as you do fairly by her; but I swear to G— it 
will go hard with you, if ever again you play false to her. 
Do you heed me, Mr. de Rousy? I'll have it out of you, 
and pay the doubla debt I will owe yo 

“Your threats are easier made than executed, my good 
fallow,” answered De Ronsy, resuming his assurance 
“hut, upon my word, I haye no object in deceiving you 
or any one else in this matter; and I would pledge my 
soul for the truth of my words, when I say that had Abby 
not met) with a horrible death there was no reason why 
she showld not have been your wife. She was innocent,” 

“Mee Rousy,” said Perry, “IE wish I could beliove 
you; but to my way of thinking you've just doug the 
greatest injury which a man ean do to a woman—you have 
taken away her good name, and all that you can say will 
never give it back'to her. You know sho lost her life in 
trying to got to you.” 

4 Lot mo speak—let mo speak,” cried Jope, springing 
through the window; “thank God, I'm here} ‘The night 
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before the storm I was sitting in tho kitchen, when Abby, 
came in quite unexpected and suddemlike, Uncle Mark 
and Aunt Susan was gone to prayer metting. Abby camo 
in and spoke to me, and I answered her as I shouldn't 
have done if I had known what was in her heart, Sho 
burst out crying and sobbing, saying as how sho had lost 
her good name, all along of listening to him as sits there. 
She said she knew that she had done wrong, and she asked 
me, in a piteous way that would have moved your heart, 
Perry, to help her. I promised her to do the best I could ; 
and I went to Oaklands to ask you to forgivg her. 1 
started in the rain, Perry, to fetch you to her, ind as T 
was riding back with disappointment in my heart—as I 
was there by the creck, L saw her, Oh, Lord! it was a 
sight to break « man’s heart! As to you, sit,” addross- 
ing himself to De Rousy, ‘if she was innocent—and 1 
Believe she was only light and foolish-like—if sho was 
innocent, there's no thanks due to you for it; and T'd as 
‘soon as not cub your lying throat, that I would, for all 
the trouble you've brought on them as never harmed you, 
She'can’t speak for herself, poor, dead Abby ; she can’t 
say as how in her heart sho was truo to Perry; she can’t 
tell how sho threw your red ring into the farthest corner 
of the kitchen, which Jerusha she swept it out and buried 
ft No, sho enm’t tell how her poor heart ached for shame 
and sorrow whon Dr. Maribel saw her stalking to 
you. Oh! she's dumb enough now; but I'll speak for 
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her and I'll clear hor namo; and Wy the Lond, sir, I'd like 
tostrip off your fine feathers and ghow you up for what 
youare 1” 

Jope’s earnestness left no doubt about the trush of his 
words or his courage, which would havo Jed him then and 
there to match his strength with De Ronsy's had not 
Perry whispered a word in his ear, 

Yes,” he answered aloud, ‘it’s all along of her that I 
give in, and morv's the pity 1” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, as if the, tempter 
tion to use them was still strong upon him, and continued: 
«Tl say (his for Miss Kitty, that PL never believe as 
how she takes to the likes of you, unless I ligar it from 


her own lips and sees it with my eyes” 

“Which you are scarcely likely to do, sir,” replied Do 
Rousy with overbearing insolence of manner. He knew 
that he was safe from physical violence—that these men, 


delicate consideration for the young creature 
whose happiness was involved in his fate. Secure in this 
Knowledge, he continued: “Go back to your pigs and 
calves, boy, and forget thut you ever knew such a person 
es Kitty Pitkin.” 

“When T do,” "sawworud Jopey( it will be a bad busi- 
ness for you.” 

© Mr, de Rousy,” said Perry, with a dignity and firm. 
ness which commanded the respect of tho nia’ whom he 


_ poor ard humble as they were, had spared him from a 
senso 
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addressed, and enlisted his attention, “you have taken! 
advantage of my forbearance to be insulting in your words 
and manner. If I crushed every boue in your body there 
isn’t a manin the county who would condemn me; and por- 
Laps there's many a one as will say what I don’t deserve, 
becausa they will nover know why I have spared you. 
Now I intond that you shall clear Abby's name of the 
foul stain which rests upon it. It is not sullicient that 
you have declared her innocent to mo, You shall do it 
before witnessos—gentiomen of standing, whom I will 
selects and X require this of you’ as much forMiss Pit- 
kin’s sake as for the memory of her who is beyond tho 
Feach of human aid, ‘This is all I have tomy. I give 
you until toanorrow night to fulfil those conditions—re- 
member, until tomorrow night; and by G—, sir! you 
are let off easily ; for I could take your life this moment 
with less remorse than I would kill « vicious dog.” 

De Rousy quailed béfore the flaming eyes of the stal- 
wart carpenter. He gave the promise in good fuith, 
feeling, however, an unpleasant upprehension as to the 
effect which his confession would make upon gentlemen 
who held rigid ideas in matters of this kind, and might 
think it their duty to expose his conduct to Kitty’s 
friends, p 

“T don’t care to come here again,” said Perry, ,“ Mr, 
‘Wilbraham’s house is no place for me to come to settle 
this dificulty ; and an ugly ono it will be for you, Mr, 
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de Rovry, if you shire Jour yfomise, Name another 
place of mecting, and I'll be there.” 

“1 shall go over to Oaklands to-morrow,” replied Do 
Rousy, “and, in all probability, it will suit you to have 
the damned business over before the men whom I expect 
to meet.” 

“Well, yes; if you say that you'll come ont square 
before Col. Covington and Dr. Maribel, I'll be satisfied.” 

De Rousy marked his sense of relief, when the two men 

“had rid him of their presence, by stretching out his legs to 
their full length, and after a prolonged yawn placing a 
daintily-rolled cigarette between his lips, Ho dismissed 
a speedily as possible from his mind the remembrance of 
the humiliation which he had suffered at the hands of his 
recent visitors; and with equal facility did he dissipate, 
in the wreaths of smoke which went curling upward from 
his wellshaped lips, all moral responsibility in their 
‘troubl 

It would require © deep and subtlo knowledgo of tho 
shadowy phases of that secrut inner life which in tortu- 
‘ous darkness works out the schemes of selfish villainy, to 
attempt to understand the intercommunication between 
this man's interest and his passion for Kitty. ‘True, how- 
ever, was it that his sensuous love could easily become 
subservient to his interest, and placed in the balance ib 
would weigh as nothing agaitist tho deep-seated ruling 

, motive of his selfish heart. Being fully alive-to the nature 
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of Kitty’s feeling towards himself, he foresaw the conse- 
quences which Perry had intended in all probability to 
bring about. ‘The impudent carpenter, who pretended to 
deny to a gentleman the right ofamusing himself! “4h, 
bah!” ho exclaimed aloud, ‘le jeu vaut la chandelle, oF 
long ago I would have turned my back upon Worleigh, its 
mistress, and these independent rustica who dictate terms 
to a man, with an assurance which is positively absurd, 
Ha! ha! ‘Think of my being obliged to confess that— 
‘well, upon my word, it-isn’t pleasant to think about,” 

‘Ho hummed an air from “Le Barbier” asso passed 
Agatha’s door on his way to his own room. 


CHAPTER L. 


“BITTER SHAME HATH sroit’D THE SWEET WoRLD's 
mste,” 


EEAIOR the first time since his illness, Oscar Feather- 
Te stone sat at his organ; his fingers wandering 
al softly, foebly over tho keys; but gathering force 
from inspiration, the notes gradually grow in strength, 
until the old house was filled with the swelling melody. 
‘His fancy seemed revelling in strains which breathed the 
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joy of a grateful heart—some allufing anticipation quick- 
ened his genius into exquisite iiprovisation, and the 
remembrance of the evil past receded before the eilulgence 
of that happy light which dawned upon his soul. ‘The 
musie softened into a low, plaintive air; it commingled 
with the dream which wrapt his senses into unconscious. 
ness of all outward impressions, else he would have heard 
ng door—he would have known that his fate, in 
the person of Agatha, stood close behind him, Every tune 
drawn from the instrument by those delicate hands pierced 
her guilty breast with poignant anguish. ‘They told her 
of a pure soul lifting itself upward—eatehing glimpses of 
the glory beyond, whord, with assured foreknowledge, he 
saw the sublime consolation of an enfranchised life. Ske 
stood looking at the man whom she had so basely deceived. 
As she listened to the enraptured strains, an impulsive 
sympathy moved her to a vague, undefined longing, which 
resolved itself into a yearning for forgiveness, Emotional 
remorsd is pervading while it lasts; and Agatha noted 
with qGickoned sensibility the permatare sigus of age in 
Oscar Featherstone. She liad little actual exporionce of 
this kind of sclfreproach, which became a positive pain 
as she looked at his bent form. But it was not in her 
uncertain and capricious nature to submit without iimpa- 
Lience to sensations likely to disturb her habitual custom 
of adopting a mode of reasoning calculated to justify the 
motives which impelled her actions, and ahd suddenly 
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changed her position, placing herself directly before Mx. 
Featherstone. With quick comprehes of a long- 
dreaded possibility, he knew her in spite of her disguise, 
‘aud, rising, stood looking fixedly upon her. ‘There was 
more of curfosity than of surprise in the survey, and an 
absence of emotion, which was wounding to Agathu's 
vanity, and brought with it that sense of loss which is 
galling to a woman who has exercised the power of her 
furcination, and is suddenly forced to recognize her de- 
thronemont. 

“You have not forgotton nie in all these years?” she 
said; “ you havo not forgiven?” 
~ To forget, one must never have loved,” he answered. 
“Forgiveness is an attribute of mercy, and God does not 
withhold its exereiso in the adjustment of human offences, 
but it does not readily spring into action under the con- 
scioumess of cruelty and undeserved affliction.” 

Ho spoke in an incisive tone, which for him was the 
strongest form of reproach, and which stung Agatha with 
f certain sense of injustice towards that heroic resolve 
of which sho was conscious in coming to him. 

Oscar,” sho said, “I would not impose upon you 
the idea that repentance has driven me to you to ask 
your forgiveness. No, I have coe to you like a coward 
who is too weak to bear the shame of expostire and dis. 
grace; I have come when my plans are menacing with 


failure and threaten to overwhelm another life in my ruin, 
1 


Oscar, will not deny” that self-confidence and a fooli 
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reliance upon good fortune has w the judgment which 
experience and Knowledge of the \world ought to have 
given me, In my passionate life I have garnered no 
stock of patience, none of that consolation which religious 
faith furnishes, and which, T suppose, is the best insurance 
against despair, I have none of the props with which 
good women sustain themselves—nono’ of the virtues 
which make domestic martyrs. I have only the conscious- 
ness of my love and of my misery—the dread of a future 
without hope—the certainty of loss. It is hard, I know, 
for you to invest faith in my purity of intention, or in that 
purpose of atonement which mingles with the deeper eur 
rout of my feelings ; nor can I expect you to understand the 
suffering of a soul which relinquishes its chance of happi- 
nest in the realization of # life-long anticipation, when 
every action of that life has strongly contradicted the 
possibility of tho existonce of that virtue which is essen- 
ial to, tho carrying out of a good purpose, I do not 
with te deveive you into the notion that my coming to 
‘you is ‘the result of a premoditated desire to commit an ct 
of justice towards yourself; although my action has as- 
sumed the form of welfsacrifice and renunciation, and 
might easily Kead you to idealize, as is your wont, « pro- 
cess which destroys impartial judgments and it is no part 
‘of my intention to Icad you into error with regard to my 
course of nction in the future, I will even confess to you 
; ES 
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that the conception of whatover is worthy in my resolve 
caine after the knowledge of threatened personal risky bit 
You may rely upon my good faith; and upon the strength 
of that love which inspires. me now to place a barrier 
between Cutherine and myself, which will effectually 
Separate her from the chance of shame and mortification 
which knowledgo of our relationship would bring to her, 
She knows mo as Mra, Wilbrbam, and you may protect 
hor from the wrotetied eonsoquences of my illdoing. ‘The 
only mercy which I ask of you, Oscar, isto spare mo to hor, 
The thought of her seorn and contempt is like the scourge 
of the avenging furies lashing me into ee 

“Sho had spoken with passionate vehemence, her worda 
overcoming, in Featherstone’s mind, the natural ineredality 
which resisted belief in this woman's singleness of purpose, 
and she had marked the changes in his countenance and saw: 
now with bitter jealousy the incilable expression of joy 
and content which camo with the knowledge of his daugh- 
ter’s existence, His joy was intensified by the assurance 
that her Jifo had been spout apart from Agatha, that its 
Pere current had been untroubled by tho influence of 
S corrupt association, and his satisfuction found vent, as 
was natural to his devotional turn of mind, in an ejaculas 
tion of intense thankfulness to God, which ievitated Agatha 
into one of those outbursts off passion under which 
Feathorstone had so often mutely suffered. + 

“Keep back your joy,” she evied, “until Tam gone. 
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Do not mockme_with a display of Youplexalted devotion 
which I could never endure!” —} 

She had taken the old tone with bi 
een able to comprehend his 
nor to respect those noble q 
‘were perhaps unpleasant reminders of her own moral want 
Oscar Featherstone yielded an involuntary obedience to 
hhigh moral law, and in his heart this woman stood con: 
demned; but thore exists a beautiful harmony, betseeon 
justice and merey, ‘The one tempers the other, and out of 
tho two is created the attribute, which, more than any 
other, brings the soul of snan into tender relationship with 
Christ's hhumanity—forgiveness, With chivalrie goner- 
osity he dacordod her the ready sympathy of his gonerons 
heart, for in proportion to his own great joy was the 
natural grief which she suffered in presonce of that inevit- 
fable separation from the child whom she loved. ‘Tho 
precious balsam of an approving conscience lens itself to 
f gracious action, and Mr. Featherstone mado step 
towards Agatha, his great, beautiful eyes softened with an 
cemoljon which caused hers to fall beneath therm, her proud 
heart swelling at the thought of his pity ; but she listened 
grily for his words, ‘There was in his manner a re- 
serve strongly repellant to the tone of familiarity wl 
she Had assnimed, and which yas wounding to her keem 
sensibility of implied reproof, 

Madam,” he said, “believe, I pray you, that I ac- 


Sho had never 


ities whose manifestation 
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copt im its truest, highest sense the renunciation whieh 
you have made, I know what it has cost you, and whi 
Tcannot but admit that you are doing whut is far best 
for the dear being concerned, I most deeply deplore-your 
unfortunate lot. If forgiveness for the wrongs. which T 
have suffered at your hands-can in any way alleviate your 
sorrow, believe me, it is freely accorded.” 

She gave him a swift, upward glance, in which there 
was awakened senso of appreciation, Perhaps just at 
that moment the overwhelming weight of desolation erea- 
ted a need for reliance on human sympathy ; and her per- 
fect confidence in Oscar Featherstoue’s sincerity gave her 
courage to ask a favor. > 

Iam not insensible,” she answered, ‘to your gen- 
erosity, nor will I-deny that your forgiveness is indif- 
forent to me, L havo involved the innocent in the 
meshes of my own ill-doing, and I owe it to them to 
make what slight reparation I may. ‘Thero is one over 
whooo life I have exereised a fatal influence—a woman, 
old and afllicted, who, though sho may have deviated from 
the path of strict honesty in her dealing with Dr, Mari- 
bel, yet merits his pardon ; for in stooping to deception 
sho- yielded to a sense of 
heroic self-sacrifice in carrying out a scheme which gavo 
to Catherine a guide and companion whose refinement and. 
cultivation counterbalanced the disadvantages which une 
happily surrounded her. You will hear from Dr. Marie 


her duty, exercising a 
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Sbel the strange story of her abéndonment. I havo 
neither courage nor inclination to'go through its recital ; 
but I bescech you, for the sake of what sho has done for 
the child, to protect Mrs. Parrott from the opprobrium 
which justly attaches itself to deceit, ‘Tho fiult is alto- 
gether imine, for I made use of that influence which all 
my life T have exercised over those who gave me their 
love, to force her to compliance.” 

“You may rest assured,” replied Featherstone, “ that 
he will suffer from no want of sympathy or-Inck of pro- 
tection in her trying position.) I can safely answer for 
Maribel’s kindness for a truly noble naturo is leniont 
in judgment, and long years of association have taught 
him the worth of his companion, Sho shall bo spared 
as far as it may be in my powor. Pray give yourself no 
further uneasiness on this score.” 

“Thon our interview need not be lengthened. It is 
but fair that I should Ieave no doubt upon your mind for 
the future.” A great sob rose in her throat, choking her 
uutteraned but with prompt self-command she recovered 
her composure and continued, “I promise you never to 
trouble you more. Good-by.” 

With a quick, sudden movement; she caught his hand 
and pressed it to her lips. ; 

“Good-by; only now do I realize all that I havo 
lost.” 

Before he could detain her—before he had tine to 
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frame 8 word, sho was gone, Ho was still standing 
where sho left him, when he heard the elaug of the old 
iron gate, sutting her out forever from the home w! 
might have sheltered her, 


CHAPTER LI 
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HEN we have witnessed the throes of passion 
and the painful wrest of an anguished mind, 
wo turn with a sensation of positive pleasure 
and relief to the contemplation of tho calm delights of 
tranquil domestic life. Gracious reader, accompany mo 

. to the old-fashioned parlor at Oaklands, and we will thero 
find repose and refreshment in the society of Colonel and 
Mrs, Covington, whose presence harmonize 80 porfectly 
with their rococo surroundings. Heavy polished mahog- 
any chairs and tables; bookeases with glass doors lined 
with green silk, and filled with rows of respectable vole 
umes, bearing names dear to tho heart of every English 
scholar; a side-board with huge silver Pitchers, cubglass 
tumblers and decanters; on tho walls fumily portraits 
smiling complacently down at you, holding red volumes 
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with a finger thrust between the pages, as if they had 
boon surprised at their reading and were still waiting to 
eoutinue where they left off. One old Indy, however, way 
be mentioned as an exception to this posthumous fond- 
ness for reading, and as a specimon likewise of an old 
Indy who would he quite as unfashionable tolay'as the 
books in the bookcase, She wore a white muslin cap, 
tied under a double chin, a spotless kerchict crossing 
her full bosom, and hor small, delicate hands were folded 
‘on her black, sill gown, We look up with instinetive 
respect, to find tho clear, steady eyes mecting ours; and 
to judge, from the firm mouth with the somewhat squarg 
chin, that the old lady held opinions which in all likeli- 
hood had been rendered effective by being put into pure, 
forcible English, and enunciated without fear of contra- 
diction from her family. Indeed, “ Sister Polly,” as Cul. 
Covington called her—her name was Mary—had been a 
matron, Tovingly submissive to her lord, yot wielding with 
‘wise firmness the sceptre of her little kingdom. Pure in 
‘thought, simple in her habits, old-fashioned in her ideas 
about modesty and propricty—oh, dear! what would 
she think of young Iadyhood of to-clay ?—carnestly pions, 
and shedding*a wholesome influence, not only over her 
own immediate family, but also upon that larger family, 
those dependent beings of another race, wham-she con 
sidered peculiarly committed to her eare, and whose com- 
fort and welfare wero very near her heart, Such was 
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“Sister Polly,” a type of a race which bas wellnigh 
passed away. We have lingtred a moment, looking at 
this “southern matron,” and thinking, perhaps somewhat 
sully, of tho old life of which so little is left to u»—and 
there are Colonel and Mra. Covington shamefully neglected, 
while I fear 


“Tam much too venturous 
Tn tempting of your patience, 
Pa 

Here in thoir country home, away from the eager, rest- 
Joss lifo in “troublous cities pent,” the uneventful days 
followed each other, bringing in rapid succession the 
changing seasons with their duties and employments, 

Col. Covington superintended his folds and his orchards 
with the true taste of the country gentleman who had 
invested not only his money, but also his destiny in this 
Pastoral life. He needed no turbulent excitement to 
chase away haunting remembrance ; for although his days 
were not without care—Areadia is a long way from the 
Southern States—and ho was often involved in vexatious 
litigation, yet this very involvement was attributable to 
noble reliance upon human probity and—a simple faith 
in his lawyer's advice. ‘ 

Mrs. Covington was apt to say—wives do make them- 
selves so disagreeable when they attempt to think for 
their lords—that her advice listened to in due time and 


season would have boon eminently effective ia preventing 
1 
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tho disastrous consequaiices of her, husband's too great 
leniency in business transactioné The best of all 
wisdom,” the old Indy would persist in saying, “is to 
avoid the contrivances of the law; but Col. Covington 
gave just that attention to her sound advice which men 
fare apt to lend to feminine counsel, and in thia instance, 
fas in numberless others—the unpleasant occurrence in 
the garden of Eden notwithstanding, wo'will assert that 
auch advice is both prudent and practical. 

‘The old gentleman was standing near the door and held 
the buggy whip in his hand, for he was about to set out 
for Worleigh to bring Kitty home. His costume was 
what might have been seen anywhore in the days of our 
fathers and grandfathers: trowsers out with the “ full 
fall,” over which hung the watch fob-chain and seals,’a 
black satin vests and a plain broadcloth coat, with a 
black silk cravat, and, when occasion required its use, a 
red foulard handkerchief was inevitably to be found in 
tho coat pocket. 

They\had been talking of the disasters of tho storm, 
and speculating upon the manner of Abby's death, 

“Tt isa pity, wife that a man so agrecablo in person 
and manner as is De Rousy should be wanting in tho 
essential qualities of a truly houormble man.” 

« Wanting in the essential qualities, Col. Covington? I 
should think so!” exclaimed the old Indy, looking at her 


husband over her spectacles. “I would like to give 
u 
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Mr. de Rousy a piece of my mind. As for Abby, she was 
always a poor, foolish, vain thing, but pretty as a new- 
blown rose ; and no one is to blame about her going astray 
half so much as Mark and Susun Blackwell. If Mark 
had quoted: Solomon less and practised his wisdom more, 
he wouldn't ‘now in his old age be ashamed to hold up his 
head among his neighbors. De Rousy is a sugar-coated 
villain. I don’t hesitate to use plain words.” 

You generally got at tho core of things,” the Colonel 
answered, smiling slightly, “and I perfectly agree with 
you, my dear, in thinking that this sugar-coating makes 
him a most unsafe companidn for a very” young gitl 
However, I-ncarcely think that wo will be much longer 
troubled with his prosenco in our neighborhood ; and if ho 
is wise, he will hurry his departure, Hugh will be hero in 
‘a fow days, to say nothing of another man who owes him 
a grudge.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs, Covington, rising and putting 
her knitting in the work-basket, “I have little patienco 
with such men as Hugh Wilbraham. Itis dificult to 
conceive of Charles Wilbraham’s son making a fool of 
himself. In my opinion it’s all come from his being sent 
to a German university, where his head was crammed with 
philosophy and metaphysics and Heaven knows what; as 
if Yale wasn’t good enough, whod you and his father and 
my own brother John were educated there, as your 
diploma will show. Why couldn't he have married Emma 
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‘Moreland or Clara Sayre, or half dozen others, instead 
of going to Europe and marrying a Woman ever co much 
older than himself, and as uniitted to live here ass woman 
well can be, Think of a French maid at Worleigh, and a 
gentleman with de stack to his namo! ‘That means, I 
ppose, indemnity for villainy.” 

The old Indy ceasod, with exasperation added to her 
alroady excited temper, aa she perceived that when she 
had turned, while still speaking, to take a key from tho 
mantel-thelf, the Colonel had maie his excape, 

‘That ovening, John Maribel, Mr. Smiley, Mr, MeSteb- 
bins, and Kitty, sat around the tea-table at Oaklands when 
Mrs. Covington, having recovered her equanimity, dis. 
pensed the fragrant tea in delicate china cups, while the 
Colonel carved the broiled chickens, Conversution turned 
upon politics, which the old gentleman discussed with a 
warmth that left little doubt as to his strong and deep- 
rooted conservatism, while Kitty sat beside John Maribel, 
pale and silent and scarcely touching the food on her 
plate. 

John watched her with tender solicitade, and tried to 
bring back to his manner all ita old familiarity and cheer- 
fulness. In this, however, he failed: ‘There was so much 
that was defendu between them! How could he speak 
unreservedly when his heart was full of thought for the 


morrow? All unconscious of what it was bringing for 
her, Kitty sat listening to the conversation. Not once 
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dyring that evening did her clear laugh ripple over to the 
old Colonel's cars as he sat in his armchair; and she 
refused to sing, pleading headache as an excuse. 

“You are not well, Kitty,” said John, holding ont his 
hand to her as she was going tipstairs, Hor heart ached 
to tell him of her trouble, but oh! how could she? and 
at tho same time she felt quite guilty of concealmont 
towards him, 

“ Good-night, dear John,” she murmurod, with down- 
cast eyes.“ 1fhe would only, iss ine,” she thought, “as 
in the old times, and call me darling —it wold be but for 
this once,” and then she remembered that other 
crimson blush covered faco and neck, With sudden, 
unconscious violence she withdrew her hand. 

‘ Kitty 1” 

‘The pain in his voice went straight to her heart. 

“Oh! dear John, forgive me, Iam sure Idid not mean 
to pain you.” 

“Darling,” he whispered, the great love in his heart 
speaking through his tender eyes, 

“Take me back home, John,” she pleaded; you don't 
know how weak and sinful I have been—pray, let me go 
home.” She had clasped his hand in both of hers, the 
quivering lips wore held up as in the days of yore—those 
rose-bud lips with their dainty curve. 

Sho waited thus for his answer, while he remained 

lumb, looking at her, The struggle lasted but « moment, 
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Onco more honor triumphed ovdr passion, and pride 
whispered that he was to her but the representative of 
that natural protector which she would find in her father 
—that her affection was but the habitual intimacy of 
years rather than the deeper fecling which springs into life 
with awakened love, John pressed the little hand to his 
lips, and said: “Sleep well to-night, darling. We will 
talk of going back to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER LIL 


“wa'LL HEAR THE WILL; READ IT, MARK ANTONY,” 


AY breaks, “and yon gray lines that fret tho 
| clouds aro messengers” of its advent, In blush- 
\ing gladness the promiso comes, and marshalled 
glory ushers the gorgeous majesty of day. Earth wakens 
to welcome him smiling in freshness, beautiful in color 
and sparkling with myriad jewels; while incense of 
mingled perfumes rises to conseerate her joy, and from 
her matchless choir bursts forth agrand 7 Deum to eclo= 
brate tho marvellous transformation, Oh! blind and 
doaf and dumb must be that being whose heart is dull to 
‘Nature's promptings ; who doos not see, in thi“ heavens 
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and tho earth and all the host of them,” cause for renowed 
tianksgiving; who is not ready, to cry in rapturous 
accents, Adoranus te! Glorijicamus te! 

Oscar Featherstone watched the sweetening of tho 
Soptomber light as it fell on grass and leaf and flower. It 
was Kitty's birthday. All living things seemed to par- 
take of tho great: joy which filled his heart, Birds 
twitted in the hedges, bees hummed in the woodbino; 
the fulljuiced apples hung mellowing in the sun; the 
pumpkins were turning gold among the corn, and the 
creamy fleece of tho cotton wal silvered with? dew; while 
down in the valley the erystal waters stumbled over the 
dam and set the grent mill-wheel turning. He found 
himself on his way to Oaklands, he scarce know how, and 
‘sat silent beside John Maribel, replying briedy to his 
words. 

Colonel Covington was waiting to recoive them. “Iam 
heartily glad to see you, Mr. Pultney,” ho said, shaking 
Vim warmly by the hand. It had been agreed between the 
Colonel and John Maribel that tho incognito would be 
] reserved until the moment arrived when Mr, Feathers 
stone should soe fit to declare himself, Ars. Covington 
met them in the hall, and at once took the visitor in 
charge, declaring that after so long a ride, and in his 
weak condition, he must need immediate refreshment. 

Meanwhile Mr. Smiley conversed with Mr. McStebbins 
in the parlor, both of them anxiously awaiting the hour 
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fixed upon for the-reading of the will Kitty, in igno- 
“vance of the momentous event, arg little attention to the 
vnuswal bustle about the house. \ She was, however, 
startled into surprise, ax she watched from her bed-room 
window the arrival of a stranger, and saw John Maribol 
helping him from the carriage, 

“ Ain't you going down stairs, Miss Kitty?” said tho 
maid, coming in with a pitcher of wator. There's com- 
pany, and mistress she's told Aunt Sabra to kill the big 
gobbler, and they are going to have whipped cream for des: 
sert; and Ja! there's Mr, de Rousy a coming up the ayo- 
nne; just look at him, Miss Kitty, a riding as if he'd 
nover done a harmful thing, when, Lord knows,.he'd 
better be thinking of her as is lying in the grave,all along 
of his wickedness, so folks say. What's tho matter, Miss 
Kitty? Ob, 1 van and call mistress, You'll be a faint 
ing right here, that white you've tarned.” 

While she spoke Mrs. Covington entered the room, 
‘The old Indy wore her best cap and black sill gown; and 
the calm Hignity of her manner was replaced by a flurried 
excitement which was little calculated to restore Kitty's 
equanimity. 

“Ave you sick, my child ?” 

“Not in the-least, dear Mrs. Covington,” answered 
Kitty, her pale fucebelying her words, 

“Tm afraid, then, my dear, that you are nervous. It 
will never do. Roseanna, go down stairs, and look in the 

ve 
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right-hand comer of tho modicine-chest, and bring mo 
the red lavender. A fow drops will compose you, dear 
child, You must change your dress, and come with iio 
down stairs.” 3 

“Will you not excuse me ftom going down until din- 
ner?” asked, Kitty. 

“Most gladly, dear, 
which is always to indulge your wishes; but your presenco 
is rally necessary, and Mr. Smiley is now waiting for 
you.” f 
Withont further objection, Kitty proceeded to divest 
herself of her morning dress,iobediently swallowed tho 
vender, and with Roseanna's assistance ‘completed a 
toilet which Mrs. Covington pronounced perfect, as sho 
took a rose from a vase and nestled it among the lace at 
her throat. 

John Maribel was awaiting them at the foot of the 
stairs. “I was off this morning, Kitty, before you 
were up,” he said, assuming a careless air; and draw- 
ing her hand within his arm, they proceeded to’ the 
parlor. 

On entering, they wore startled to see Mr. Smiley, with 
flushed countenance and indignant manner, speaking to 
De Rousy, who turned and boired to Kitty. John felt 
her hand tremble as ho led her to her seat, 

“Mr. de Rousy,” said Mr, Smiley, “do you not seo 
that your presence has excited the young lady? Will 
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you force me to tell you that ib is an unjustifiable 
intrusion?” } 

De Rousy leaned forward, and whispered in the lawyer's 
car, ‘The sting of an adder could not have startled Mr. 
Smiley more disagrecably than did De Rousy’s words; 
while Colonel Covington, growing impatient of delay, took 
a turn on the piazza, and, as he re-entered the room, ex- 
claimed, “Had we not better proceed to business, Smiley ? 
De Rousy’s presence, however unexpected, {.am in duty 
bound to acknowledge with courtesy; feeling assured that 
it admits of explanation.” 

De Rousy éame forward, his handsome lips curling with 
provocative insolence, and bowing slightly to Colonel 
Covington, he said: “Under ordinary cireumstances I’ 
would ewe you an apology for my intrusion; but the cir 
cumstances under which I entered this room aro entirely 
exceptional. I pray Mr. Smiley. to proceed at oneo 
with the reading of the will, As he said these words he 
coolly walked to the mantolpioce, and taking an attitude 
of nonchalant grace, prepared to listen, 

Kitty seemed neither to hear nor to understand what 
was going on around hor, Sho sat with downcast eyes, 
pale as the white roge at her throat, » John Maribel stood 
behind her chair, Mr, McStebbins sat at the table look- 
ing nervous and uneasy ; while Colonel and Mrs. Covington 
occupied arm-chairs, the old lady fluttering her cologno- 
Cae handkerchief from time to time, while thie Colonel, 
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with gravo dignity disposed himself with head slightly. 
beat forward, elbows resting on the arms of his chair, and 
his fingers built into a pyramid, to give his attention 
to the important document With which the reader is 
already acquainted. : 

‘The long formula was gone through with—the names of 
witnesses, the date, ete. ote—and in the midst of tho 
complete silence which followed, Mr, Smiley rose from 
hhis seat, and bowing, said: “ Miss Featherstone, permit 
ue to be the-first to congratulate you,” 

“A moment, sir,” exclaimed ‘Do Rousy, stajiping to the 
table, and leaning his white hand on it, ‘Tho lawyer knew 

~ how seriously the words this man was about to utter would 
bear against the welfure of the young creature who sat 90 
still there, giving no sign of the violeut emotion which 
rendered her mute, save in quivering lip and heaving bo- 
som. “We have all heard,” continued De Rousy, “ the 
very clear and binding conditions of this will. Mr. Smiley, 
havo the gooduess to read over again the clause relating 
to the disposal of the estate in case of forfeiture.” 

Mr. Smiley read the clause, 

“Now,” asked De Rousy, “will you give your opinion 
as to its rendering ?” = 

“The clause admits of no misapprchension,” answered 
‘Mr, Smiley. “I am afraid that should Gaston de Fer- 
rire present himself with proper documentary evidenoe— 
in fact, his identity once clearly proven—it would be my 
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painful duty to acknowledge him the heir of one of the 
finest properties in the State. In that case, uo one would 
condole more sincerely with Miss Featherstone than her 
obedient servant,” bowing to Kitty. 

“Miss Featherstone’s interest may be easily and nati 
rally reconciled with those of tho heiratlaw, for T assert 
that as that heir I clain her promise to be my wife.” 
‘He locked around, his eye resting triumphantly on John 
Maribel as he continued: “I am prepared at every point 
to make good my claim to the Featherstone estate, 
aud to prove that Frances Featherstone, in the person 
of Agatha Wilbrakata, has broken the conditions of the 
will, and forfeited her child’s rights; and that I pm 
the Gaston de Ferriére who is the fortunate possessor 
of wealth which ho is ready to lay at Miss Feathorstone’s 
feet.” 

Kitty had risen from her chair and taken a step towards 
Do Rausy, who stood revealed to her in all the blackness 
of his diabolical treachery. She felt thut his sins were 
amenable to no human law; and as to the higher tribunal, 
which takes cognizance of moral erimes, he would dare to 
set aside its’vondemnation, soofling at by 
ble judgment or-its power to inflict punishment, With 
burning shame she acknowledged that her fatal imprue 
nice justified his audacious avowal of their engagement; 

but her indignation at his treachery towards Agatha over- 
{ came, for the moment, the consciousness of mortifieation 
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which this avowal was calculated to arouse in the presétice 
of those friends whose respect she Valued, 

“ Mr. de Rousy,” she said, in clear, low tones, I won 
dee that you dare stand in the presence of gentlemen and 
acknowledge that you have forfeited every elaim to the 
respect, If I understand you aright, the loss of my 
wealth is as nothing compared to the greater misfortune 
which your words imply, “Mrs. Wilbraham—" 

“Ts your mother, Miss Featherstone.” 

Kitty gave one piteous look around, and, holding out 
her arms to John Maribel, she cried, “ John, dear John!” 

Tn a moment the faithful friend was by her side. Ho 
supported her to the window, placed her in a chair, while 
Mrs, Covington, with anxious solicitude, chafed her cold 
hands, and attempted to comfort her in a gentle, motherly 
way. 

In the meantime, Col. Covington turned upon De 
Rousy. “A man, sir,” he said, “is bound to respect, 
moral obligations. Yours, it strikes me, are stringently 

 Vinding to Mrs. Wilbraham; to her, exposure moans 
both shame and rnin. ‘Think of her, as she is to-day 
—tho onvied wife of a prowd and high-born gentleman, 
wecure in all those advantages of fortune which marriago 
has brought to her ; think of hor as she will bo when 
she knows that you have treacherously denounced her. 
Seo her bowed with disgrace—her dearly bought respeeta- 
bility gone—her very name a scorn and a by-word, 
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Think of her in her shamed matefnity, shorn in the frst 
moment of ackuowledgment of hér right, even’ to her 
child's respect ; and think, sir, of that noble gentleman who 
has placed all his faith and reliance in this woman—who 
has with chivalrous lovablenoss put aside the conventional 
Judgments of his mind, and taken her upon her own skow- 
ing—think of this man with the promise of fair-honors 
in the careor of which he has chosen—with the adjuncts 
of birth and education and wealth, all crushed out in 
overwhelming shame. Mr, do Rousy,” he exclaimed, take 
ing a stop towards. him in the excitement of his passion, 
“among all*the wrongs which your fellow-beings have 
Muffered ot your hands—and I wish T could think they 
fare fow—this will be the foulest.”” 

“Your words aro cloquent, Col. Covington, and in my 
heart I believe you to be sincero—unpleasantly so, sir, 
for your climax reaches a personality. I have. slight ob 
Jection ta this, I confess that my moral vision is bounded 
by @ strng bias towards selfprotection—a not unusual 
‘trait of human nature—and that my knowlodgo of it 
rejects all divining conjecture of what may be beyond ita 
natural instincts, In this instance, my natural instinct 
is to assume to myself the privilege of acting after the 
Prompting of my—if you will—perverted judgment; and 
that points out to me the tangible advantage of fortune 
and the damned nonsense of what in called chivalric gen- 
erosity. Can you suppose, sir, that 1 am golg to give 
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ap a fortune which it has been the object of my life to 
obtain?” 

No, sir,” the old gentlemen answered in thundering 
tones, “I suppose no such a thing. You are a——" 

« One morient, Colonel,” interposed Mr. Smiley, “Per 
mit me to say a fow words before concluding this very 
disagreeable business.” Mr. Smiley had been intently 
examining papers which De Rousy lind handed to him. 
“T entreat a further forbearance, iny dear sir,” he added, 
placing his hand upon the old gentleman's shoulder. 

& Forbearance,” he shouted, taking out hirred foulard 
handkerchief ‘with a flourish, ‘forboaranco—yes, until he 
is well out of my house.” 

© By George! Smiley,” eried Mr. MoStebbins, “ are you 
coming in now with your buts and probabilities?” 

«T am endeavoring, gentlemen,” he replied with dignity, 
“to porform a duty towards my clients; for as yet you have 
taken much for granted, and it is my desire to show you 
that overwholming testimony turis everything in Mr, de 
Rousy's favor. T only wish, sir,” hoadded, turning to Mr, 
MeStebbins, “that I could rebut this testimony. Ethan 
Featherstone itr his testamentary provisions in behalf of 
his son’s child, with full knowledge of the mother’s char- 
acter, imposed—as you remember—the most rigid and ine 

‘exorable conditions upon their execution, These hal 
cespreial reference to Frances Agatha Feathorstone, whom, 
Tam sorry to say, [ identify with Mrs, Wilbraham.” 
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“Grmeious Heaven!” oxelimed Mim Covington; 
“didn't I tell you, Colonel, how it would all turn out!” 
“ Upon hor conduet,” continued Mr, Smiley, “and her 
actions, hingos tho inheritanes of the child which Dr. 
Maribel found alono and forlornly miserable in the grim 
companionship of the dead old man, Any infraction, 
then, of the conditions which Ethan Featherstone imposed 
upon his daughter-in-law on that terrible night when she, 
‘@ mother, was called upon to forswear het own child, and 
that by an oath the most /fearful and agonizing to a. 
mother’s heart, would necessarily annul the universal 
bequest of his estate to the child, leaving her with only a 
trifling annuity, and conveying the whole of his posses 
sions to his nephew, Gaston, only surviving child of his 
sister, Agnes Featherstone, by her lawful husband, Charles 
Alphonse de Ferridre. Mr. de Rousy, or I should say Mr. 
do Fegritre, has evidently thoroughly prepared himself for 
the consummation of his plans. To establish his identity, 
he hashwith silent but untiring industry procured all the 
* necessary authentic evidence of the lawfil marriage of 
Agnes Featherstone to Mr. do Ferridre, and of the issue 
from that wedlock of a son, whose identity in his own 
person he fully establishes by registry of birth, baptismal 
certificate, afidavits of nurses, attendants, tutors, and 
other collateral evidence required by the legal exigencies 
of the case, On account of an unpleasant difficulty at 
| Wiesbaden, tho particulars of which were freely discussed 
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in the clubs of London and Paris, it became necessary for 
Mr. Gaston do Ferriére to abandon his former haunts and 
to assume. name and disguise which would shield him 
from the vengeance of the Herzog family. ‘This accounts 
for my having s0 completely lost sight of him that I 
imaginod him dead, and for my being totally unprepared 
for a denouement which leaves me the most unpleasant task 
which it has ever been my duty to perform—thuat of declan 
ing Mr. Gaston de Ferriére the lawful heir of Ethan 
Featherstone. I mako this déclaration froig? a conviction 
that with such evidence as he possesses it would bo usc- 
Jess to oppose his claims; although Tam at your service, 
Miss Featherstone,” he said, turning to Kitty, who mado 
no sign of having heard his words. ‘Then he drow his 
thin lips tightly over his tevth, and whispered to De Fer- 
Here, as we shall henceforth call him: “By Jove, sir! I 
wouldn't like to stind in your shoes to-day |" 

De Ferritre arched his brows until they almost reached 
the roots of his hair, while a movement of the shoulders 
clearly expressed the very slight importance which he at- 
tached to the lawyer's outburst of temper. While human 
nature lasts, there will always’ be much that is low and 
bad in its component parts; ancl it would have required 
metaphysical subtlety to have discovered any latent virtuo 
in the complicated intricacies of this man’s character, 
Mr. Smiley, however, with no mean knowledge of the 
world, actually entertained in his own mind the possibility 
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of reaching somo unvitiated sentinient in tho heart of Dt 
Ferriére—some finer trait of humanity beneath the pol 
ished insolenco of his tono and manner. His own earnest 
feeling in the matter drow him into error, for in his long 
intercourse with mankind he had learned that human vir- 
tue and excellence are absorbed and Jost in the voracious 
sea of self.interest, as are the streams and rivers that flow 
to the ocean, He was prevented from receiving one of 
those rebuffs which a man is apt to mect when he judges 
through medium of personal feeling, rather than from 
that knowledge which analyzes the complex motives of 
human actions, by the entrance of Col. Covington sccom- 
paniod by Mr. Featherstone. 

+ Pormit mo,” said the Colonel, to present to you Mr. 
Oscar Featherstone, so Tong an absentee that his oldest 
noquaintances had well-nigh forgotten his existence.” 

‘A thandor-bolt falling in the midst of the company could 
have cqused no greater shock than was experienced by 
those adsembled thero at this sudden and unexpected 
phase. Mr, Featherstone alone seemed ealm and self-pos- 
sessed ; a fitful glow in his cheek, and the fond glance of 
his eye towanls Kitty, were the only indications which he 
manifested of the exceeding great) joy of this moment to 
which he had so Tong looked forward. 

John Mauibel stepped forth and shook Mr. Feather: 
stono heartily by the hand, saying, with a slight tremor in 

\hia voieo : “ For eighteen years Kitty has been the sole 
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interest of my life. I yield her to you, sir, and rejoice 
for her sike that one so traly good and noble is hence. 
forth to be her protector.” Por fellow, he said this and 
walked out of the room; while Mrs Covington with 
geutle force assisted Kitty to rise from ber seat, and led 
hor bewildored and halfxeluctant towards hor futher, who 
Stood with outstretched arms waiting to fold her to his 
heart, 

“God be thanked!” cried the old lady. “Hé has 
saved the innocent lamb from ihe wolf.” — 

And then a silence fell upon them, broken buly by Mrs, 
Covington’s sobs, and an ocensional sniff’ from Mr, Me- 
Stebbins, as he wiped his oyes with his perfumed band- 
kerchief, Col. Covington stood at the window looking 
very hard at something—perhaps it was at the peacock, 
which chose that moment to spread its feathers, and so 
he did not perceive Mr. de Ferriare scathing the company 
with eyes which flashed, as if in mortal challenge, as he 
left the room. 

* We also will close tho door, if you please, upon this 
noone. 
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CHAPTER LIT. 
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"ad doth tt teem ; bat moog terval mad, 
(Or only sat, tbat we may better Bey 
‘We shoal ta very gift of grief be glad, 

‘The great Inteats of Ged could we bat me." 


mo!” sighed Miss Eleanor, closing Coleridge, 
ey: writers are apt to attribute personal unities to 

imaginary aggregates; and I wish that T, a 
sinall unit in God's vast human family, could foel in my 
own especial case that my trials are to work out for me 
‘or ming some special good.” 

‘The pale, worn face, with lines about the mouth so 
strongly drawn, and eyes so full of anxious trouble, was 
Jacking in rounded contour and freshness of coloring ; but 
it possessed the beauty which comes with the martyrdom 
of sclfabnegation and unselfish renunciation, which shone 
round about it lite the glory which the old masters loved 
to paint around the heads of their saints. Since the time 
that beside their father’s coffii Eleanor had knelt with 
Hugh's curly head pressed close to her besom, and his 
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wild sobs breaking her heart, she had put away the dreams 
of maidenhood and consecrated her life to him, ‘The 
smu bontns of her eakthly happiness consisted in the 
fulfilment of certain ambitions hopes. secretly entertained 
for his honor and aggrandizement. She had the firmness 
and strength of will to endure, and patience to wait. 
‘Through long years she had with a firm hand held the 
reins that governed the little kingdom of which sho had 
been sole mistress, and her calm and watchful judginent, 
added to heradmirable self-control, had saved Wilbraliam's 
estate from the pillage of agents and overseers. Rarely 
speaking of what she did, with beautiful thodesty she 

often permitted others to assume the merit which was 
justly her own. 

Tho garden violet, hid away beneath thick clustering 
Jeaves, permeates the air with delicious fragrance. Aw un. 
olstrusive as is this lovely flower—so often cited to repro- 
sent the sweetness of humnility—as fragrant as its breath, 
‘were the virtues which crowned Eleanor Wilbraham, How 
is it, dear reader, that a quict, encouraging, helpful spirit, 
giving out instinctively, and exacting little in return, 
seldom finds appreciation until it is too Inte for it to know 
the kind words and pleasant thoughts that come with the 
flowers which deck the coffin? Little docs it matter 
then, : 

‘Phe tear which falls upon the inanimate face} the sum- 
ming up of her virtues, the recital of her gontle deods of 
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love and unobstrusive charities—all come like mockery to 
the dead woman whom no one took pains to please or > 
encourage while she lived, Some of 1s havo known such 
‘a woman, apparently the least important member of the 
family; yet in reality the busy fairy who darned and 
mended and dusted, putting things in their right places, 
and pouring the blessed oil of thoughtful care into the 
grooves of houschold machinery, making it all to run so 
smoothly that no one seemed to suspect her ageney or to + 
give a thought to the matter, any more than we think of \ 
thanking God for the sunshine, It is a very beautiful 
thing to give to the dead tho sweetness of kind memories, 
and to weave a garland of virtues which wo revereitly 
place upon the grave, ‘This is post-mortem kindness, We 
satisfy ourselves; but the still heart which lies beneath 
tho sod knows nothing of it. If we had taken the samo 
pains while she lived, we might have lightened her burden 
and gluddened her faithful heart, Miss Eleanor Wil. 
‘braham, [ dare say, has elicited little interest from tho 
reaer—a plain, middle-aged woman, neither brilliant nor 
accomplished, whose presence we would scarcely have 
noticed in the drawing-room, and whose exit from my 
story might have ‘taken place without exciting serious 
regret or violating the rules of constructive art; and yet T 
‘will have performed my task but poorly should fail to 
enlist a kind thought for her, or to gather'wtear to your 


} eye at recollection of some such woman, remembered now 
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‘With just that tender regret which your own shorteomings 
towards her arouses in your couseious heart. 

Misa Eleanor sat in hor chamber, listening to every 
sound which betokened her brother's coming; for Agatha 
‘had loft home the evening before on pretence of going to 
moot her husband. We have seen whither she went, 
‘Onee or twice the anxious woman had gone to the window 
to look with wistful eyes in the direction whence she 
expected tho carriage to come. Her waiting-woman, 
Alester, had been in and out éf the room, pking varions 
protexts for remaining ucar her mistress. For years Miss 
Eleanor had been subject to heart-tiseass—hypertrophy of 
tho heart, Dr, Maribel called it. Hester hal ber own 
reasons for being anxious about her mistress. Tho 
carriage had returned before Miss Fleanor was awake. 
There was a letter for her, which the coachman refused 
to deliver to Hoster, saying Yat his orders from Mrs. 
Wilbriham were to give it into Miss Eleanor’s own 
hands, 

“You may keep it, then,” oxclaimed Hester; “no 
letter, nor nothing else, is a going into that room this 
day. I’se had my orders from Dr. Maribel, and knows 
what I'm about.” , 

Bubot, sorely ill at caso, had also been watching Mrs. 
Wilbraham’s return, and while thus engaged sho saw some 
one riding furiously up the avenue whom she had not ex- 
pected to see, and dismounting from his horse with a black 
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scowl on hin face, Tor \quickeuspicions were instantly 
aroused, and she ran out into tho ball in time to mect De 
Forriére going to his room, ! 

“Where is your mistress?” he growled. 

“ Mon Diet, monsicur! do you not know that Madame 
‘wont away last evening to meet her husband ?” 

“Hor husband! the devil! I returned late from town, 
last night, and supposed your mistress to be asléep in her 
ed.” 

“ Monsicur did not perhaps expect Mri Wilbraham so 
wate 

‘The mischievous twinkling in her eyes and the cunning 
sinile which accompanied her words irritated Do Ferriére 
almost beyond the bounds of self-control. 

Go. and find out when thove people are expotted to 
arrive,” he said, opening the door of his bed-room, and 
slamming it to again with angry foree. 

Babet found Sabra in the kitehen, busy preparing a 
foast to celebrate her master's retum; but her temper 

to have partaken of the pungeney of the spices 
which she was pounding in a marble mortar, for sho 
gave out her orders to her assistants in sharp, quick tones, 
and looked us, grim as Cerberus when Babet asked when 
Mrs, Wilbraham\was expected. 

“The carringe hus come back.’ You might have known 
that without bothering mo with questions. Zr got no 


time to bo asking of them, ‘There's ong thing sure: 
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Mas Hugh ain't a-coming home to find that Sabra has 
forgot how to do Virginny cooking ! ” 

“Uncle Steven is out to the stable, Miss Babet,” volun- 
tecred one of the girls.“ Maybe he ean tell you why ho's 
come back with the carriage.” 

“And Mulame, where is she?” shrieked Babet, 

Not waiting for a reply, sho flew to tho stable-yard, 
where Steven was busy cleaning the mud from the 
harness. Tn answor to hor question, he saidl that lag had 
“foichei” alviter, but positively declined to give it into 
her hands, ‘ pa 

Wo all know how Samson was shorn of his strength by 

Delilah, how Hercules wax stripped of his manhood by 
Omphale, and how Mr. Thackeray has shown that a bravo 
general may be converted into a weak tool by an ugly, 
yellow old woman. These examples prepare us for poor 
Steven's want of faithfulness when he placed Mra. Wile 
Draham’s letter in’ the bands of tho French woman. 
‘Having possessed herself of the letter, Babet proceeded at 
‘once to deliver it to Misa Eleanor. 
“ Meanwhile, Hester had been sent to inquire about a 
sick sorvant, Thus it happened that the poor lady was 
alone when Babet knocked at ier door, She was sitting 
with closed eyes and clasped hands, listening for the step 
which never in this world was she to hear again., 

Babet came forward holding out the letter, while Miss 


Hleanor started, half ros, thon sank back again, looking 
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po pale and agitated that! Babe retained the letter for a 
anotment, saying: \ 

“It is nothing, Mfes Eleanor; only a note from Mrs. 
Wilbraham.” 
ive it to me,” she said, in a voice #0 ferble that the 
words were scarcely audible, “Leave mo while I read 
i” 

“Madame has perhops sent some message—nhe left 20 
suddenly,” urged the femme de chambre. 

“Go,” exclaimed Miss Elvanor, this time in « louder 
and firiner tone, 

With baffled curiosity, Babet turned and left the room. 

‘The letter was closely written, and she leaned forward 
that the light might full on the writing. No one will 
ever know whether she had mastered its contents; for 
when Hester opened the door, she lay prostrate on the 
floor, the lotter still grasped in her hand. 


a meeting with her brother was postponed into 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
“go 1'uL Dip ror THEE, OM, 100!” 


[URING the consternation and confusion conse- 
quent upon so awful an event, no one had 
thought of the fatal letter, which a sorvant had 

tuken from the floor ayd laid an a table, Babet, anxious 

to possess herself of it, ventured into the room with the 
air de circonstance suitable to one very much shocked and 
grieved, and while she proffered service, which was coldly 
rejected, she managed to transfer the letter from the table 
to her pocket without exciting observation. Being 
unable to read English, she sought De Ferriére, whom sho 
found in the confusion of preparation for immediate 
departure. After he had addressed and sealed the note 
which he had been engaged in writing when she entered 
the room, he looked up, exclaiming : 

“Ah! what have you there, Babet?” 

“Something that may be of service to you and to me, 
monsiewr,” she answered, giving him the letter, 

“Ha! another imprudence of madame!” and he read, 
with curling lip, the passionate confession of Agatha, in 
which he detocted the restless imprudence of desper 
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«De Ferriére wan quick-to see the advantage which the 
possession of this letter would give him in dealing with 
Wilbraham. He was well aware that delicate sensibility 
to disgrace, and a natural shrinking from having his 
unfortunate family affairs made public, would strongly 
incline him to accept means which offered immunity from 
them. He quietly secured the letter in his pocket-book, 
while Babot stood locking at him with rage and dis. 
appointment tearing at her heart. She was prompt at 
seizing a truth applicable to a train of reasoning based 
upon a somewhat discolored view of human nature, and 
sho comprehended with bitter colfcomdemnation that 
folly and stupidity had lost her the advantage which his 
ready perception of gain had led him so unserupulously to 
appropeiate, t 

 Babet,” he said, “do you know that you have com: 
mitted a serious offence in purloining this letter. I con- 
sider it my duty to place it in the hands of Mr. Wil- 
brbam) 

“« Maly, sionsieur (2) che gaspol, growing very pele. 

De Ferriére vouchsafed no further notice of her, but 
turned his back and spoke to the servant who was packing 
his clothes at the farther end of the room. 

“Leave those things,” he said, “and go at once to Oak~ 
lands with this letter. Deliver it to Mr, Featherstone, 
and say that yon wait an answer, Bring it to me without 


delay, and a silver halfdollar will be your reward.” 
Ni 
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Cnpidity is inventive, and Babet set about at once to 
find somo other means for turning Mrs. Wilbraham's fight 
to profit, An examination of her wardrobe and jewel: 
case suggested itself to her mind, and for this purpose she 
proceeded to the deserted roon?to find everything securely 
locked and the keys nowhere to be found. In her search, 
she discovered on the toilet-table an envelope addressed 
to herself, inclosing a sum of money sufficient to defray 
her expenses back to France, and a liberal amount besides, 

“ Imbécile!” she exclaimed, striking ber forehead, 

Inbécite ! -And then the picture of « neat little shop with 
the name of Mademoiselle Babe6Coulon, coutitnizre en robes, 
placed over the door in gilt letters, impressed itself on her 
mental vision, and caused another desperate search for the 
missing keys. She expended a good deal of energy in 
thought and action, which, proving abortive, was the more 
exhaustive and irritating. The strain upon her nerves 
naturally resalted in an outburst of hysterical weeping, 
and with a sense of overwhelming injustice and injury 
she sank on a satin-covered chair and gave her thoughits to 
the serious consideration of her future, Her reflections 
resulted in a determination to appeal to Wilbraham, 
Every human being has some peculiar propeller to the 
motive of his actions, and the bias of corrupt natures is 
clearly revealed in the course which they choose, to com- 
pass their ends, Misfortune at once offers temptation to 
inhumanity, and cruelty exults in its power to wound the 
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downfallen, Pockoting Mrs, Wilbrahan’s genorous gift, 
Babst proceeded to the kitchen, where she found Sabra 
sobbing in a corner, all thought for Mas Hugh's coming 
home obliterated in her grief for the loss of her beloved 
mistress. Groups of dusky figures gathored about the 
doors, and men and women spoke in hushed whispers of 
the sudden sorrow which had fallen upon the family, All 
work was susponded overywhere—eries and lomentations 
went forth from tho faithful hearts of those who knew 
that in Eleanor! Wilbraham they had lost a tender friend, 

Babet, astonished and frightened by this manifestation 
of affectionate grief, and knowing that she was looked 
upon with disfavor by the house-sérvants, was about 0 
retrace her steps, when Steven, from whom she had ob+ 
tainod the letier, espied her. 

“ Hore's your half-dollar,” he cried, taking it from his 
pocket.) “Its the devil's money, snd has brought us bad 
luck. If it wasn't for you, Miss Eleanor wouldn't be lying 
dead uphtairs.” 

“Yos, it's her and her likes as has brought all this 
trouble on us,” ssid a mulatto, with faco all blistered with 
weeping, ~ 

Shaking his eyelopean fist at tho terrified femmerde- 
chambre, ho bade her begone. “ Don’t you tempt me,” he 
cried, “to tear out your lying aiid deceitful tongu 

Babot, frightened beyond all selfcontrolj fled to Do 
\Ferritro, entreating his protection, 
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* Go to your room,” hesaid, “and lock yourself in. You 
Inve incurred the displeasure of these people, I cannot 
answer for the consequences.” 

When she was gone, he sat watching the clock on the 
mantel, until suspended expectation grow intolerable, anid 
he determined to go out and meet the messenger whom he 
Id sent to Oaklands. 

At the door of his own room he paused, the action giving 
utterance to some thought which caused his face to dssume 
a more pallid hue, His dressipg-caso was still unpacked, 
and from it he took a small silver-mourlted revolver, 
which he secured in the breast pocket of his coat, It 
was a precautionary measure, suggested by his knowlodgo 
of the very equivocal position which he held in tho 
opinion of most people, and the decided dislike with which, 
ho waa regarded by those who know tho circumstances of 
Abby Blackwell's death. 

‘The house was now filled with friends and neighbors who 
had hastened to do tho last kind offices to Eleanor Wil- 
braham, and De Ferridre, shunning observation, stole out 
by a side entrance, taking a secluded path which led to 
the summer-house, and thence to a road principally used 
by wagons conveying wood to the house. A fierce im- 
patience seized him as he strode forward, and he broke 
away with angry force the overhanging branches which 
imposed his free course. 

The air turned chill as he walked along the unfre- 
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quented road, and shadows grew datk in the dusk of the 
gloaming. What were his thoughts—what memories were 
lashing him into remorse? Everywhere—through the 
shadowy wood—down in tho depths of the tangled copsey 
and where the crystal ripples curled over their pebbly bed, 
softly murmuring among the sedges and waterlilie— 
everywhere, in low, wailing monotone, a voice reached hia 
ear, searching into the very depths of his being, 


“That-hour a horror fell on bim, 
© A crawling terror shook each limb,” 


and it was with a sense of intense relief that he came oyt 
‘on the broad highway. Who will assume to gainsay tho 
assertion that there existy some mysterious agency which 
forewarns; and althotigh in most cases its warning is 
available to no definite purpose of protection, yet the mind 
is readily cognizant of its existence, aud cun look back with 
certainty to times and events when such warning has been 
the forerunner of misfortune, 

De Ferridre stood still in the middle of the road, Ho 
saw Perry Deano rapidly approaching from the opposite 
direction. ‘Thero ‘was menace and danger in the firmset 
jaw and flashing eye as he stopped before him.  Falso, 
black-hearted villain !” he cried.’ “You thought to escape 
me, Twent to Oaklands, and you were not there; but 
r have heard enough to make me glad to crush you now, 
1s I would a poisonous snake,” 
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‘Tho stout. cudgel which he carried was raised above De 
’s head, and would have fallen with unerring fury 
hud he not averted the blow by springing backward out 
of its reach.” Quick as thought the revolver was drawn 
from his breast; there was a flash, a report, and the dull 
thud of a falling body striking the earth, De Ferritre’s 
heart gave a great bound of savage joy—the cruel exulta. 
tion of satisfied hate, ouly to recoil in strong revulsidn as 
hho saw hhis enemy unharmed, stooping over_a prostrate 
figure stretched across the road, ¢ 

At tho same moment the messenger from Oaklands 
reached the spot, Do Ferriére caught savagely at the 
bridle of the horse, bidding the terrified negro dismount. 
Ho snatched the leiter from his hand, and vaulting into 
the saddle, fled as though ho knew that the dire Brinyes 
were howling on his guilty tracks. Meanwhile Perry, 
unmindful of de Berviére’s flight, was, with anguished 
heart, endeavoring to stanch the blood flowing from Jope’s 
side. The unfortunate young man had received the ball 
intended for him. 

"Go for help; runi for your life, Tor 
God! he will bleed to death 1 

Poor, faithful Jope! Ho had gone with Perry to Oak- 
lands, and Kitty, heaving that he had expressed n wish to 
offer her his humble congratulations, sont for him and 
presented hita to her father as her good and faithful friend. 
‘Mr. Featherstone with delicate courtesy acknowledged 


Ferriti 


.” he eried, “My 
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his pleasure at sccing him, and begged that he would afford 
him an opportunity of assisting him in some way pleasing to 
himself; and Kitty spoke so sweetly to him thatas he looked 
at lor, radiant in her new-found happiness, the old feeling 
cane back to him of having her perform the Juggernaut 
feat. ‘This motaphorical crushing was but the expression 
in his own mind of a great and humble love. She had 
given him her little hand at parting, so soft and dimpled 
that he scarce dared to touch it with his; and when she 
took a gold chain from her own neck and placed it around 
hhis—oh ! he thought that no one before had ever been #0 
honored, aud he found no words to thank her, only his 
tearful eyes looked into hers and spoke forhim, , — / 
When Porry heard that De Ferriére had left Oaklands, 
ho followed him in hot anger, determined to punish him 
for his Inck of good faith, On finding that his friend had 
doparted, Jope sot out at once in search of him, aud was 
hhastenisig to interpose between tho two men whom he saw 
approaching one another when the fatal shot was fired 
which entered his breast, He was lying now in Perry's 
arms, his life-blood spurting from the wound, and his face 
so still and white that Perry bent his fuce close to his lips 


to satisfy himself that-he was still breat 

Yes, he was breathing, for the lips moved and he 
whispered : : 

“It's all up with me, Porry.” ue 


| “Don's say that, Sop. Keep up your courage, 
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dear’ boy, until the Doctor comes, He'll be here di- 


rectly.” 
Perry's voice was choked, andi a hot tear fell on the 
boy's face, 
“© Perry!" he murmured, “ don't you make it harder 


for me—don't you fret.” He paused from weakness, und. 
then added: “You are not to blame, and I don’t mind 
itso much. I've often said as how I could die for her + 
and it seems as if my wish has come, for him as has 
Killed me won't be troubling of her no more." 

Perry drew him closer to his heart as he sald, “I wish 
“it had been me, instend of you, poor fellow 1 

“Don't say that, Perry. Uncle Mark and Aunt Susan, 
want you. I used to wish to go away from them, I 
was hankering after the ‘song und dance ’—but, now— 
I—am—going— where—'ll—get—what—I—want—I— 
reekon.” 

‘The eyes closed—a great weakness had come over hin, 
for in spite of Perry's efforts his lif was ebbing fast, 
1’ all along of her. I stood it so long—tho old 
jop—the searchings, ‘Tell her my last breath was to 
pray for her, and give—my love—my—humble—love— 
Perry—I sco them coming there—there—Lord, Lord!” 

Tle mised his fading sight to heaven, and Perry's 
glance followed the direction of the dying boy's, to see 
only the vast blue dome with its myriad stars above them. 


Ho, who was putting on immortality alone possessed the 
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power to see the brightness which preceded the dawn 
of the new life, or to eatch the vision of the green prs: 
tures und still waters; When Perry looked down ayain, 
the placid face was white and fixed, and the strong man 
wept aloud, holding the dead boy in his arms, 

Fuithfal, honest Jope !—dear, tender heart ! “We min= 
slo our tears with those which were shed for you, and 
say from our inmost heart, Blessed is the man to whom 
tho Lord hath not imputed sin, and in whose spirit there 
is no guile.” 


CHAPTER Lv. 
i 
“ 8 PARDON ME FOR BRINGING TIKES ILL. NEWS.” 


LORIOUS, indeed, is the world of God around 
a3 but more glorious the world of God within 
us.” Mra, Parrott laid her spectacles on the 
book—the gol-rimmed spectacles which John Maribel 
had given her on that Christmas, morning so many years 
ago. ‘There was the sound of a light footstep on the 
verandah, and while the old face brightened with expec 
tation, her heart beat quicker with premduition of the 

\iteavy trial which awaited her. For days past she had 
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suffered the torture of suspense and dread; and when 
Agatha entered the room, agitdtion lind taken away the 
power of uttering a word of welcome. 

‘Tho full light from the chandelier fell upon the form of 
Agatha, as with quick, nervous motion, she threw off 
shawl and bonnet, and stooping to kiss the old woman, 
said: 

“Thave come to say good-by.” 

Mrs. Parrott ouly looked ab her, to find in hier haggard, 
bloodless fuce the realization of her worst fears: 

_> Agatha,” sho said, “how you torture my poor heart | 
You know that my love has never yet failed you.” 
“14 can ayail me nothing now, mother,” she eried, sink- 
© ing on a scat beside Mrs. Parrott, Oscar Featherstone 
lives.” 

‘The bitternoss of her tono betrayed the hardening of a 
heart never keenly alive to virtuous instinets, and which 
in its renunciation of her child's love had lost its strong- 
est incentive to good. 

Mrs. Parrott gently placed her hand upon the bent head 
crowned with heavy braids of black hsir—the hair which 
‘was one of the glorious biondina hue, rarely seen, save in 
gorgeous Venetian pictures, Her touch came to the 
wrotehod woman like the breath of a benediction} sooth- 
{ing like the consolation which enters into the heart with 
the consciousness of human sympathy, A great sob 
arose in Agatho’s throat; but she choked it down, de 
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termined not to give way to thiy weakness of unavailing 
tears. ! 

‘Mrs, Parrott understood it all, ‘The inexorable fiat of 
retribution had gone forth against this woman. She was 
condemned by the world and ly society. ‘The pen of a 
Dumas may clothe the deformity of vice in alluring 
colors; may convert the depraved Parisian forette into an 
Attractive decoy for unhealthy sentimentality, Tho 
“ moonlight of fancy” may raise « catnelliandecked shrine } 
Dut the laws of God stand frm—the gutes of Eden are 
clove against those who violate them, and the Angel of 
Purity with glistening sword guards their approach, None 
knew better than Mrs. Parrott how slight is the tennry of 
tho fallen upon the workl’s merey, Not old ‘Timon him. 
self knew better than she, how under the ban of the 
world’s condemnation one finds the unkindest beast more 
kinder than mankind.” Her thoughts went buck to the 
old Italian city which had been her home whon tho 
peat Defell her which gave to her the child 
that in a great measure had compensated for that other 
Joy of which her barren life had never tasted. ‘Then sho 
remembered_how she had drawn from her love for this 
child, comfort and consolation in hours of fearful trial and 
grief; hor first struggles with poyerty, and tho fierce com- 
bat with the cruel demon—starvation ; and then, in natural 
Sequonce, the necessity which forced hor te yield up her 

\ darling Agatha to the trials and temptations of the stage. 
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To. woman like Agatha the profession was one of 
alluring temptation and dangerous fascination, The glare, 
the movement, the excitement of such a life, acted as a 
fatal stimulant upon her impetuous and passionate nature. 
Possessed of all which the world adulates, she soon learned 
to live in its smiles and to draw from its adulation a fatal 
and delicious enjoyment, A taste for luxury was engen- 
dered, and her wild extravagance brought on serious 
money troubles. At this juncture she met young Mr. 
Featherstone, a reputed millionaire, and by low intrigue 
and a shameful deception she inveigled him isto a mar- 
riage. Then followed her brief married life and its scan- 
dalous denouement; then her abandonment of her child. 
At this point of retrospection the current of Mrs, Parrott’s 
thoughts turned tewards her own share in the outrage 
which Jolin Maribel had suffored at theirhands, Ob, would 
the attachment which had ripened during the long years of 
tion speak to John’s heart in her behalf, and 
draw from the affluent kindness of his nature the forgive- 
ness which she craved! A movement from Agatha 
startled her, She had, perhaps, grown impatient of the 
painful silence ; or, more likely, could bear no longer the 
sting of her own thoughts, and had risen to her feet, 
apparently caltn and quite self-posscSsed. 

“ Mother,” she said, “believe me when I say that I am 
not ungrateful; and that while it costs mea sore pang to 
part from you, thers is a certain satisfaction to me ”—sh 
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~ smiled bitterly—“in Enowing thht your declining years 
may be spent apart from my ow:htroubled and erring life. 
T dou’t know that I am acting wisdly in prolonging it but 
my craven hear trefuses mo the courage which is need- 
fal. I would rather face life with what it may have in 
store for me, than the horror of death with its appalling 
uncertainty.” 

“Oh, Agatha! have pity on mo,” cried the poor old wo- 
man, impotent to do more than raise her withered hands 
towards her wretched daughter in a gesture of entreaty, 

“I pity you so much,” continued Agatha passionately. 
“Why did you not lot me die beside my mother? What 
tempted you to take a child to your heart, who was 
destined to be the shame and misery of your life? I pity 
you so much,” she vehemently reiterated, “ that T have @e- 
termined nover again to disturb the tranquillity of your 
life, never—never! You know me too well to suppose 
that Ihave played the part of a noble and disinterested 
heroine, who leaves her injured husband as poor as she 
came th him, with her wedding-ring suspended to a chain 
about her neck. No3 Ihave brought away money and 
Jewels, and with common prudence, may, at least for a 
while, live in comfort, No one need be friendless with a 
well-filled purse.” Sho drow forth hor jewolled watch, 
‘The hour had expired which she had allotted for this intor- 
view—the moment of parting was ono of terrible trial to 
her; aud she stood with bor tecth going deep into her 
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nether lip, her hands tightly clasped together, and her 
heart panged with remorseful regret as she gazod upon the 
livid, suffering fee of her adoptive mothor, With sudden 
violence sho throw herself on her knees before her, and 
drawing down the old face to hors, kissed it passionately. 
She felt that, for the last time on,earth, sho was claiming 
a love which was pure and unselfish, and that this “ part- 
ing was death, ns far ns life was concerned.” Rising to 
her feet, she snatched her bonnet and shawl from the 
soft on which she had thrown them, and went out, never 
turning once to look at the poor old woman, stricken and 


mute in her despair. ‘ ~~ 


CHAPTER LVI, 


“TWAS HIS QUEEN, IIs QUEEN!” 


will not linger over the md events which 
brought two funeral cortéges to the church-yard 
on the same day—that chnreh-yard shut in with 
towering pines moaning the requiem of the dead. So 
quiet—so peaceful, away from the haunts of men, alone 
with God and with Nature, No poot has immortalized its 


sanctity. Unlike the old church-yard of Stoke Pogis, no 
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elegy has been conceived within iis hallowed precincts 5 
Lut there aro loving hearts, eloquent of that fervor which 
Gray has so beautifully expressed—memories which grow 
more tendor and sacrod with time—memories whic make 
uu bettor and holier, bringing us nearer to those friends who 
fare waiting there for us, 

Roverently wo close the gato and pluck a spray from 
tho woodbine which clambers over the hedge, turning to 
Dreathe @ last farowell, and then go on our way through. 
forest road, overurched with mooting branches ; across the 
ill brook, and down by the mill where the busy saw has 
ceased its humming, and the crystal water drips from tho 
teat wheel—by tho old Featherstone house, standing 
gloomy in its solitude, and then over hills and through 
shadowy vales—by fiolds and smiling gardens with white 
houses rising in their midst, and gleaming lights and happy 
voices coming through open doors and windows—by the 
barre er its glowing forge—by the glaring new mil- 
‘way station, and then to the old inn wnder the china trees, 
all gold in their autumn hue—the queer old Red Tavern, 
just as it stood eightocu years ago, opening wido its hos- 
pilable doors anid bidding us heartily welcome, ‘The room 
‘within is all aglow with light from a blazing fire, which bas 
‘poen kindled to keep outthe chill creeping in through open 
doors and windows; and good ‘Triggs is there—we are 

|. glad to neo him again—his round face sulfustd with smiles, 
} gna his rotund figure clothed in that best cout, which only 
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‘comes out of the cedar chost on raro and important occa 
sions. If a trifle too tight, and somewhat antiquated in 
fashion, it is still as good as now, and the “old woman” 
is proud to see him wear it so bravely. 

‘Mrs. Triggs has douned her smattest eap and new black 
alpaca, and is just now falling into cestasies over Miss 
Catharine Featherstone, who looks exceedingly pretty in 
her travelling costume, 

“Gracious goodness !” sho. exclaimed, “to think that 
this is tho same, identical little thing—growed up as 
_protty as a rose, Don’t things turn out? I'd hardly 
beliove my eyes if E didn’t seo Dr. John wstanding look 
ing so natural like”—which, by the by, was @ mistake, 
for a sad faco was quite unnatural to John Maribel; 
but Mrs Triggs, being in such good spirits, saw him in 
all probability through the halo of her own cheerfule 
ness. “Oh, sir!” sho continued, turning to Mr, Feathers 
stone, “if you had sen him, as likely a young man, 
and as fairspoken as you ever set eyes on, a-warming 
of her little fect, and everybody alooking and wonder: 
ing. The stage stopped here in them days, sir; that's how 
‘Triggs md I are comfortable in our old age, and the 
Passongers was all a-drinking and “‘&warining of them- 
selves, and Dr. John was afeoding of her with jam, and 
shesaid in the sweetest way, ‘ Oo’s dood, John.’ Dear me! 
It scems like T can’t believe my eyes, only she’s the samo 
pretty creature.” 


“YM convince you of my identity, doar Mr. Triggs,” 
Ianghed Kitty, “by acknowledging that Lam still fond 
of jam, and that I have not changed my opinion about 
John.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Mr. Triggs, who looked as if ho 
was about to propose a set of resolutions; but thinking 
Detter of it, instantly, with great heartiness, suggested 
that Dr, Maribel should run for Congress, 

“1 will bo content with 9 much less decided and 
flattering expression of the good-will of my countrymen,” 
answered John; only let them continue to believo that 
T carry health in my suddtebags and the best of inton- 
tions in my heart, and I shall be satisfied.” ¢ 

Kitty moved nearer to Jolin and whispered, “Are you 
still obdurate ?”” 

“Quite, Miss Featherstone,” he said, assuming » play: 
ful tond, “Now that I have placed you in the hands of 
your rigpected father, and the terrible responsibility of 
your guardianship is taken from my shoulders, I must 
really think of poor Aunt Parrott und my patients, whom 
T havo saclly neglected of late.” 

“T thought, dear John—” 

“Yeu Kitty, think that I am your best and dearest 
ul.” ‘Thore was a husky tone in the voice, a moisten- 
f the eye—hor little hand was claspod in his, and 

then suddenly dropped. A. hasty good-by to Mfr. Feath. 
Jerstone, a word to Ursule, and John Maribel was gone. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Triggs watched him as he mounted his 
horse and rode away. Neither of them had spoken to 
him—thero was that in his faes which told them to 
respect his grief. 

‘The mind accustomed to dwell upon the prospect of a 
beautiful futuro—to delight in the contemplation of thoso 
Joys which muke lif a refreshing walk towards the gardens 
of oternity, revolts at the sudden extinetion of its cher 
ished hopes, at the ruthless tearing up of those bright 
flowers of the hoart that were,budding to expand and 
blossom into maturity. John Maribel had ot himself 
~feuolutely against the temptation of his love, and in his 
unselfish uprightness he was silent, leaving tho fair 
Catherine Featherstone untrarmmelled to go forth into a 
world whore she might find a more fitting mate than the 
middleaged Doctor, who had little to offer her save a Tifo- 
Jong love ; and Kitty, her heart yet bleeding from the ter+ 
rible treachery of De Forritre, and repentant of her greab 
weakness in his rogard—her pride shocked and humbfed— 
hér young life clouded by the shadow of a mother’s shamo 
beautiful, gifted, rich as she was, in the purity of her 
heart thought that an alliance with herself could searcely 
be thought of by an honorable man; and it was, perhaps, 
this feeling which gave to their parting s0 sad and painful 
jficanee. Love sometiies is born with w'pang as 
sharp as death. Kitty knew this in after years, when this 
love, grown stronger with absence, proved to her a solace 
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\ undor trials and afflictions, whith neither wealth nor 
beauty, nor gifts of heart, nor teasures of intellect, ean 
avert. t 

That night Kitty—we like best thus to call her— 
departed from Mapleton with her futher and Ursule; Mr. 
and Mrs, Triggs accompanied them to the station, 

“Dear mo!” exclaimed the good woman, as Kitty 
waved them a Inst adien, “She went away eighteen 
years ago. Dr, Jolm carried her in his arms all the way 
to town—twas Jim Perkins told me when’he came back. 
You remember, husband, how it wax snowing and sleot- 
ing, and the coldest night we've ever felt; and now she 
gone, not to come back, 1 reckon, It seoms the 
Featherstones is unlucky ; but she’s the prettiest, winsom. 
‘est young lady ax I aver sot eyes on, and it’s a pity— 

What, wife?” 

“Ts a shamo and a pity, to think of Dr. John a-riding 
through the lonely night away froma his happiness, I saw 
it in Ms face, that I did, husband, as plain as I see you 
now; shd I! know that he was a-giving up his all when ho 
said good-by to Kitty Featherstone.” 


or 
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CHAPTER LVIL 


“$0 MUMBLY TAKE MY LEAVE. 


SSYHOULD tho requirements of a work of fiction 
have been satisfactorily fulfilled, the reader is 
supposed to be in a pleasurable condition of 
anxious suspense, and I will, therefore, at once proceed to 
Gill up the interval of the six eventful yearscwhich have 
passe since John Maribel’s parting from Kitty, 

Tom well convinedd that there is “no part of knowl 
edge in fewer hands than that of discerning when to have 
done. By the timo that an author has written out a 
book, he and his readers are become old acquaintance, 
and grow very loth to part; so that I have sometimes 
known it to be in writing as in visiting, where the 
ceremony of taking leave has employed more time than 
tho whole conversation before.” I will bear this in mind, 
,and endeavor to make our leave-taking as brief aa possi- 
Vie, asking asa concluding favor a generous indulgenes 
should I havo failed in that excellence which the antago- 
nistic opinions of critical authorities has made somewhat 
difficult of definition. Of all the cants which are canted 
in this canting world,” says Sterne, “though the cant of 
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hypocrites may be the worse, thp)cant of eriticism is 
most tormenting.” But the worll is fall of human hearts 
afluent with generous sympathy, 6f human brains eapable 
of that liberality of judgment which will enable them to 
discern, while they willingly lend themselves to the enjoy 
ment which the author has done his best to afford. ‘The 
pang of parting does not end with the spoken good 
Rivals spring up—rivals who tako the place of old frionds 5 
but momory is not always unfaithful—it reproduces with 
strange fidelity ; and if in the future, dear reader, you 
can recall a pleasant hour spent over the pages which I 
have written, orrevive your interest in the characters 
which I have portrayed, then parting a eat bebneen us 
does not mean death. 

From vinecovered hills and olive guntens with the 
white Bustides in their sidst, we look down upon Mar- 
reilles, We sco the teoming quays crowded with sailors 
of evefy natiovality—a forest of masts towering from the 
port, and fur ont on tho blue Mediterranean tho wanton 
wind swells the graceful laiteen beating its frvighted bark 
towards the fair isles of the Agean sea, whilo tho eurving 
shores of tho galf of Lyons encircle the Cidtoru lt, 20 
fraught with historic interest as haying boon the prison of 
Mirabean, While we aro surveying the attractive soca, 
the steamer for Malta and Aloxandria is receiving its 
freight and passengors, and the crowd gathered to witness 
ite doparturo unmercifully jostlos « man in shabby clothes, 
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whose haggard face is lit up by a pair of eager, hungry 
eyes, watching the carriages arriving with passengers from 
the East. There is a pressing forward of those behind, 
and the man is forced into close proximity to an elegantly 
attired woman, whose appearance has ereated the stir in 
the palpitating crowd, Her dilicate hand, in its well-fite 
ing pearl-gray glovo rests upon the arm of « stout, sensual 
ooking man wearing a Yes. ‘The shabby man is so near 
to her that her rich costume brushes his worn and faded 


‘swoops over his sonses, neathing as a burning iitsult—Ditter 
as death. Shoe turns and looks at him for a moment with 
somothing of triumph in her glance, gathering hor skirts 
away from him with a movement of disgust ; at the same 
time she thrust her purse into his outstretched hand, say- 
ing: “I could have asked no better revenge than to give 
you alms.” 

When we take into consideration that this fabrie of 
flesh aud Llood is biased originally by the attributes and 
‘peculiarities of the fabric itself—by hereditary predispo- 
sitions, by nervous idiosyncrasies, by ccrebral develop- 
ment, by slow or quick aetion of the pulse, by all in which 
mind takes shape from tho mould of the body,” we can- 
not experience any great surprise at finding Agatha in com- 
pany with an Egyptian officer, high in rank, belonging to 
Ahearmy of tho Khodive, Her Sgurebad expanded with 
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becoming roundness of embonpoil, and was ect off by ono 
‘of those marvellous creations of the great Woman-Tempter, 
while her hair, rich in its original golden hne, needed no 
artificial means to give ita coloring which fashion loves to 
imitate, Captivating by the charm of irreproachable man- 
ner, seductive with that refined subtlety of worlilly knowl- 
edge which gave hera power that she never abused, she had 
achieved the glaring reputation which caused men to stare 
at her when sherodein the Bois,and virtuous women to cast 
Jooks of curious interest on her flaunting luxury, ‘The 
sword of Damocles hangs so long before falling that, in 
the easo of such women, it seems altogether probable that 
some stronger support than 4 horsehair retards the catps- 
trophe, As long as they find slaves to serve their exqui- 
site banquets, to cast jowels and gold at their feet, to 
offer them the poisonous incense of flattery, and to furnish 
‘the “ purple couch” upon which they repose in arrogant 
security, so long will thoy refrain from lifting their eyes 
to peg es doom—to long will they have immunity 
from punishment, About six months after Agatha’s arri- 
vat in Egypt, during a review, an American officer in the 
service of the Khedive, attracted, doubtless, by her brilliant 
person, passed near to the curriags in which she sat, ‘This 
man bore on his noble face the ineffaceable marks of caro 
and sorrow, and his grizzled hair and beard contrasted 
strongly with the dark hue of his complexion bronzed by the 
| ardent rays of an Egyptian sun, So changed were they both 
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appearance, that recognition seemed scareely possilt 
and yet their eyes mecting, by some mystical rapport, 
there was a flash of consciousness which caused the woman 
to grow pale beneath her rouge, and the man to wheel his 
horse 89 violently around, pressing the spurs with fury 
into his sides, that tho bystanders made way before him 
in the greatest consternation. 

Ina distant land, an exile from a ruined home—even 
here Wilbraham found renewed evidence of the mistake 
of his youth, im the insolent presence of this. woman. 

¢ 


CHAPTER LVIIL 


“9 Ente rnotzus! Love's A MiGiTY LORD.” 


TERE is no telling where the influence of a bad 
life ends, Death itselfis no safeguard against the 
insidious poison, which is as fatal to human hap- 
pineas as is the deadly nightshade to human life ; and thus 
ithappenod that Catherine Featherstone, in her luxurious 
London home, with all the world 4 genoux befdre her, was 
continmally tormented by a gaunt skeleton which did not 
confine itself to its closet, but went stalking about, thrust- 
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ing its horrid fingers in the face of\eyety ploasure, sitting 
down at feasis, wnd.moacking even at Tove itself, A great 
dloctor was ent for he, of eoursp; knew nothing about the 
skeloton, and was a little puzzled to acoomnt for the young 
lady's loss of spirits, and want of appetite for the good 
things of life with which she was so abundantly supplied. 
‘He prescribed a tonic and change, so that these unfortu- 
nate peopl must perforce set out to seck for that which 
the doctor never dreamed that they wanted. 

Kitty—for to. us sho must always be Kitty—protested 
against any more journeyings on the Continent, ‘The 
thought of Paris was absolutely abhorrent to her. Ono 
day, in the Bois, she had mot hor skeleton, and it was after 
this rencontre thiit they had gone to London to live. 

As poor Mr, Featherstone had often done before, he 
called Ursule into council, ’ 

Whore to go, monsicur?” she exclaimed ; “as if you 
cannot #e0 that Mademoiselle is bored by all these people 
—that sho is longing aud pining to go back to America, 
and—" 

“1 know what you would say, Ursule,” he interrupted 
impatiently, It is quite absurd to imagine that Cathe. 
ino entertains other than un affectionate remembrance of 
‘Dr, Maribel.” 

“ Pardon, monsieur, but you are a father, and I can well 
understand that you look to Miss Feathorstone’s making 
match suitable to her position, Six yeara work great 
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changes in people—and such years as those six have been 
over thore in America ! Pothapswhen Mademoiselle hus 
scen Dr, Maribel, she will find that she can love Sir 
Michael Maxton without doing violence to her affection 
for him.” 

In the case of most young-ladies, Ursule’s reasoning 
would havo applied ; but it was quite a different matter 
with one who was obstinately and absurdly bent upon 
Joving a middlenged doctor, and who remembered now 
with bitter regret how little she had valved the great Jove 
wherewith he had loved her. 

To Miss Foatherstonc's secret dolight, it wns sottlod 
that they were to roturn to A motiea, and fronyhat moment 
50 wondderful_a change came over her that the doctor de- 
clared that he had never known his favorite tonie to worle 
#0 prompt cure. Kitty laughed. She had not tasted of 
the tonic for a weok ; but day and night she was thinking 
of dear old John, and of the pleasant surprise which she 
had in store for him, When we think that she had had 
no news of him for four years, we cannot but admire her 
beautiful faith in his love and her confidence that God had 
taken him in his care, Omnia vincit amor, 

‘The* steamer was passing through the guteway leading 
to the grand and mighty metropolis of America, The 
eck was crowded with passerigers, and exclamations in 
German, French, Italian and Spanish attested their delight: 
in the unrivalled approach to New York. The shores of 
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‘Long Island and New Jersoy worp shimmering in the clear 
sunlight, and tho curving hills of Staten Island lay blue 
in the distance, ‘The water was leaping and foaraing about 
the groat black hulle that moved onward towards the swarm- 
ing wharf, where a bustling, eager multitude awaited those 
coming from across the sea, Kitty took in each detail 
with silent delight, Now that the great rolling ocean 
separated hor from her skeleton, she breathed more freely, 
and gavo herself up to pleasurable thoughts and anticipa- 
tious, In tho wild freshness of the breeze, with life and 
movement all about her, her eyes sparkled, the crimson. 
lips curved into smiles, the color mantled het check, until 
moro than one eye turned in aduiration upon the beduti- 
ful American girl, 


CHAPTER LIX. 


“SUCH IS THE FULNESS OP MY HEAnT’s coNTENT.” 


JE will leave Mr. and Miss Feathorstone to find 
their way to the hotel, and satisfying ourselves 
by reference to the morning Herald that wo have 

| the right address, sot out to sock tho oflico of our dear 
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old friend John Maribel, . We ring the bell, and aro ush- 
ered into a shabby little waiting-room. Just at this mo- 
ment the Déctor is engaged with a pationt, His hand 
reats upon the curly head of a pale boy seated on his 
's lap—his left hand, for the sleeve of the right arm 
hangs empty, From the window the light falls on his 
faco—the samo bright; honest face, with its clear blue eyes 
and weare surprised that he looks no older. Asif a fairy 
breath had blown a mist of powder towards him, which 
had gently settled on his clobe-curling locks, they are 
whitened, and disordered as of yore, from the trick which 
he has not lost, of thrusting his fingers through them, 

Untying the corner of her pocket-handkerehief, the 
Woman takes out her little fee, and offers it to the Doctor, 
who holds his hand a little eagerly, the woman thinks, 
with a sigh of disappointment. He had spoken so kindly 
to her that she thought, perhaps—— Well, never mind. 
He had turned his back upon her, and we see him take a 
stick of candy from a jar on the mantel.shelf, and wrap it, 
togethér with the money, in a pivee of brown papers and 
then, with a most nnoonseious air, place it in the poor 
little hand of the sick child, saying: “There, Frauky, 
don’t make yourself sick by eating the whole at ono time, 
Candy is good to take the tasto of medicine out of a little 
boy's mouth, You'll bring him again, Mrs. Mohan, the 
day after to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, sir, and God bless you!” for Franky, with 
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childish eagorness;had opened the paper and she saw 
what the good Doctor had done, 7 

Ob, John, John! By how inany hundreds of such 
actions have you sunk your stock intrade ! and really, are 
the returus available? I think that I seo his blue eyes 
turning towards us in reproachful remonstrance. 


One night, not so very many years ago—a night marked 
by an awful calamity—the mocking mooulightstole through 
the tangled copses of the Wilderness, revealing masses mov= 
ing into position aud preparing for the day's bloody strug- 
gle. A mighty chioftain, the soul and mainspring of th 
gathering hosts; directed this movement in face of an 
enemy oit tho qui vive, with guna ready tobelch forth their 
marderous fire. Within an hour“from that time he jad 
fallen, and amid tho roar of artillery, the tramp of terri- 
fiod horves galloping wiklly away from their riders, who 
wero loft moaning and dying, lying helpless under tho 
burnihg hail of grape and canister, the hero, surnamed 
Stonewall, was boing borne through the dense wood where 
ti us grape-vines wound about the fect of the men 
hearing his litter, throwing them to the earth and adding 
to tho horror of the hour a terrible chance of death, there 
in the tangled wilderness, to the captain of many battles. 
Finding further progress impracticable, the sorrowing and 
anxious cortége turned into tho'road, and ss they passed 
they diverged in order to avoid « body lying in their path, 
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In thoir absorbing anxiety to reach a place of safety with 
their beloved general, these mon searco guve a thought to 
thyir wounded comrade, and for hours of that horrible 
it this mun lay thero conscious ‘of his awful danger, 
hearing with ineffable droad.the approaching tramp of 
maddened horses, the terrific explosion of shells which 
tore into more agonizing wounds the already mutilated 
Louies of the fallen, With almost superhuman exertion 
he-had managed to drag himself into the wood, thinking 
to find protection from the sheltering trecs; but here again 
death in its most horrible form menaced him, An’ omi- 
nous crackling, a deop, sullen, roar, apprised him of bis 
danger. ‘The forest was on fire, Lurid lighf shone upon 
dying, upturied faces, and the lapping flames enveloped 
with greedy lust forms quivering in their death-throes, ” 
cruelly lacerated and half torn to pieces, 

A great tongue of fire shot out towards the cedar under 
which this man lay, a sharp heat like the breath of somo 
vengeful demon touched his cheek, from the frizling 
branches hot sparks fell in showers upon him. Fuco to 
face with an appalling death, half stifled, scorched and 
bleeding, he lay trying to resign his soul into the hands of 
Him who know best why He made death so hard to him 
Io closed his eyes ; it was too horrible! In all probabil- 
ity he fainted, for ho was quite unconscious of being half 
dragged, half carried from tho wood, and of a familiar 
voice calling upon him in tones of despairing and affeo- 
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deity plat’ Tadsod he Guay Nogk vise erda ts Fae 
no one and remembered nothing of all this horror. His 
first consciousness of life came to him with a sense of the 
Joss of his right arm, and then he knew the man who eat 
beside him with bandaged face and hair scorched from off 
his head. 

« Dear old fellow! you have been hurt,” he murmured, 

“Nothing to speak of, Don't talk the surgeon says 
you mustn't,” : 

‘As the days wore on, the memory of it all came back to 
him, and he learnéd how the man who nursed him day and 
night had saved him from the flames at the risk of his own. 
life. This man was very silent about what he had done. 
He found his recompense in the looks which followed him 
with affectionate gratitude; in the tones which softened 
towards him with gentle pathos ; in the silent pressure of 
the pobr left hand. ‘Tho day came when the man with 
the eats face was ordered back to his regiment, and he 
who had lost his arm resigned his commission as colonel 
and applied for that of surgeon, that he might romain in 
the hospital. ‘The poor fellows suffering from wounda and 
disease soon learned to approciate his skill, and to take 
comfort in their multiform trialé from his ever-cheerful 
words and pationt example. 

‘You hare doubtless guessed who these men were, John 
Maribel is easily rocognized ; but, perhaps} you scarcely 
ppose the taciturn carpenter, Perry Deane, capable of 
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that exalted friendship which was faithful even unto death. 
Poor fellow ! he was brought back t6 the hospital only a 
very few days after his departure thence, with both legs 
shattered and his life fast ebbing. ‘hen “ tho boys” saw. 
their good doctor stricken with poignant grief, and during 
the fow hours which wero left to Perry a respectful silenos 
reigned throughout the vast dormitory, where so many 
others Iay suffering and dying. ‘Tho whispered good 
by” reached only the, car which was bent down to catch 
it, and with his hand Semly claypod in John's, the brave, 
humble man passed from a world which he did not regret, 
into that rest which to him was the satisfaction of long 
yearning—the casting off of a burthen grown heavier with 
the agonizing sense that life, if granted to him, would be 
but a hard submission to helplessness which might ondan- 
ger the fidelity which consists in perfect obedicuce to that 
superior law which governs life, 


Loneliness is an unpleasant companion to a man men- 
aced with discouragement, and discouragementis the reflex 
of that good which exists in the human heart, and may 
Jead to rebellion under an awakened sense of injustice. We 
assume a privilege which is our own by virtue of our 
métier, and look over Jolin Maribel’s shoulder while he 
reads the letters which the postinan has just left. ‘They 
have, perhaps, aroused in him that active, human sym- 
pathy which is so strongly opposed to selfish repining, for 
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his face is expresiive-of grief and his hand trembles, mak- 
ing it difficult for the tedrful eyes to discern the written 
characters. Wo read as follows?) 


My Dean Joms:— 

“ Your letter found me most comfortably lodged in the 
Rue Chateaubriand, Champa Elysées, but Bate has again 
played mo a spiteful trick, and Happiness, that, decoitful 
jade, hus fled, leaving me the unpleasant consciousness of 
having committed an egregious folly, Ak, John! how 
often the fierce school-lame, Experience, raps our knuckles 
in this little preparatory school, the world, and how stu 
pidly we blunder on, little wisor for the correction, We 
earn at last how insignificant is the seope of this life 
compared to the infinity which stretches in awful magni- 
tude beyond our morial ken, far into the realus of Eter- 
nity. I stand now, Joln, on the borders of the valley 
which hus pierced amy heart with dread. Weak, uncer 
tain, jimited, full of imperfections is our nature, yet so 
awrdught, with the inspiration of the Almighty that 
imméttality becomes a fixed certainty to the soul, snd the 
hopo which it creates is our highest ineentive to perfec: 
1. It is glorious to believe, John, that a wholly new 
aud higher order of mental faculties will spring from the 
substrata of mortality, and that I shall be keenly alive 
then as now to those enjoyments which have filled up so 
largo a portion of my life, You deem these speculations 
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idle! Well, perhaps tho faculties which serve us here 
may nof be put to analogous uses hereafter; but have 
yoa ever conceived of the developments of the high 
order of intellectual faculties, and of the exquisite enjoy- 
ment which may be derived frdin their full exercise. Am 
Tan old Greele heathen, thinking of and prizing only the 
purely intellectual ? No, no, John! A poor, weak old 
woman only, whose speculations have at last resolved. 
themselves into a firm belief in her own worthlessness, 
and an humble trust in Him who assumed mortality for 
her sake, Speculation takes a weary course in and out 
and around truth, and murely afrives at a eoithusion which 
ix not disputable, Pluck truth from the bottom: of its 
well, and an army of iame will at once attack it, pulling it 
back and sinking it into profounder depths, I have been 
lugging at it all my life, with what result—how much 
wiser am I than Nollio Shea? A very fool in comparison, 
you will say, when I tell you that, unleeding her sound 
advice, I undertook, at my advanced age, the journey to 
Paris, to find the last bitter dregs of that cup which Fate 
has with spiteful persistency so often pressed to my: 


unwilling lips 

“Tam a very old woman, John, and my experience of 
life is, Thope, an exceptional dnc, for I find it hard to 
eount my happy days; and even those were clioats, decked 
ont in the tinsolled Gnery of anticipation, It jx dificult 
to conceive of a more serious calumity than that which 
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overwhelms a heart whick screens itself behind the demi- 
obscurity of its wathetic love for the beautiful in art as in 
nature, and through the soothing, mellow halflights 
transfers to all things an unreality which clouds our mental 
vision from the rugged truth with regard to -the moral 
defects of those whom we love. You understand me, John, 
—you know why I have garnered no treasures of wisdom, 
Poor, foolish, doting old woman! T am weeping amid 
my ruins, John; but from the shattered mass I have pro- 
served one inestimable treasuro—your love, John, and 
your forgiveness, Each day the reality of your relflenying 
generosity is palpable in the comforts which your allowasico 
liberal, I fear, John, beyond your present means— 
enables me to obtain. 

“ During the first days of my stay hore I was couscious 
of a cdrtain repression in Nellie’s manner which crented 
an unpleasant suspicion of a possible seuse of triumph in 
the iplishment of certain oft-repeated predictions; 
‘but when she witnessed my sorrow, John, how many inno- 
cout arts did sho practise to conceal from me the bitter 
humiliation of mowing how much of the truth she com- 
prebended. “f 

“ Godin fashioning his creatures has often departed from 
the rules of beauty and symmetry and left the exterior of 
his wonderful creation without ornament}ts expend a 

\Jarger share of His divine workmanship upon the soul 
which adorns and glorifies the interior. He hai prepared 
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surprises for us everywhere. We do nob discover them, 
because wo wilfully ignore the possibility of a successful 
search, ‘You know, John, that I have lived untrammelled 
‘by creeds, Some foolish people have called me an unbe- 
iever ; but [little heeded opinions which I knew to bo 
slightly allied to conviction, or doctrine which was but 
the easy-fitting garb of habit. I have at least been sin- 
core towands myself, and I have strong faith in the princi- 
ples of ever-ruling mercy which tempers-geverity of 
judgment, Vindictiveness can havo no part'in the attri- 
utes of the Almighty, and the soul involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously yearning for light, will have its yearning satistied. 
Iam but a poor atom of that great and glorious Unity— 
Godl’s Universe—and in the eternal evolution of mysteries 
I will have my share of enlightenment which will bring 
my soul into companionship with those who have beheld 
‘a day newaisen.’ ‘Tho dawn of that day is near—very 
near, John, 

“ Bighty-three years! As I look back from tho portals 
of Eternity—for they aro opening for me—how brief 
they seem and yet each moment of those years must in- 
fluence, more or less, that supremeending which brings us 
to the threshold of a great and glorious beginning. 

“Doar John Maribel, true and fuithful friend, good-by. 

Lovingly and gratefully, 
« Frances.” 
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‘The effort to sign the name Which for so many years 
‘she had renounced was probably the last one of her life. 
John Maribel reverontly folds this touching adieu, and 
other letter from the table, It is from Nellie 
Shea, ond has evidently been indited under great’ mental 
tribulation, 


“Sho as was ground in her opinions to the end, and kept 
hor mind to write to you the/Ias! words she ever spoko, 
Aropped off without so much as giving mo warning; as 
how should she, when she was called that suddint as 
never to speak a word to meas has served her faithful. 
She's dead and buried. The doctor said it was hoart dis- 
ease ; but there’s heart disease and heart disease, and the 
worse kind is when it comes on with shame aud trouble 
as them who should love and honor brings it. It’s just 
scrackjand a snap, and all is over. ‘I’ve known two good 
‘women to go off with it—Miss Eleanor and her as I can't 
bear to write her name ; and sie as caused all this trouble 
ina in carriages, dressed in satins and silks, with 
her hair shining like gold, and as much like another woman. 
a the same woman can be. She can laugh and sing, and 
them two dead, and the living ohes wholding down their 
heads in shame, ‘Tho funeral was every way proper 
fam free to say it would have been more aggooable to my 
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own feelings, and I know acceptablo to yours, to have 
done otherwise, that is, plain and decent, but paid for 
honest, as Lam sure nothing is; as we run a wild-goose 
chase, to come to with tossing and sickness. as never was— 
and miles and miles of it with never a minute of satis- 
faction to be got. I'll bless the day when I set foot again 
on your doorstep, which I know you need a earefitl 
woman to lool after you, as never oul look out for 
yourself, 

“Shoas I would rather not mention lins acted hand. 

, Some; but I never touched a dollar, 1 at at back, 1 

am no haud at writing. My poor olil mistress tried hard 
to teach mo; but I've always had a stupid head for 
Jearning, and so, as in duty bound, Vil wait to tell yor 
more when Tsee you, as will be soon, if Live to get back, 
which chances stand against me. 

“With duty and respect, and hoping there's no mistake 
about tho address, Iam, 

“Your faithful servant, 
“Neue Snes” 


‘The most docile ox will shrink, from the galling yoke 
and prospective bondage is scarvely cheering to a man 
who values the privilege of freedori from 1 feminine inter. 
ference, A lingering Jook around his little offieé, a sigh 
which was, perhaps, not altogether unmingled with the 
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consciousness of just that noed which Nellie could supply, 
and a thrust of his hand through his hair, were indications 
of growing incredulity in the compensation which was to 
mete out to him his share of tho good things of life. Dr. 
Maribel leaned back in his armchair, his hair looking 
whiter in contrast with tho much worn crimson velvet 
covering; but his face had already regained its habitual 
repose, any prolonged annoyance being impossible to his 
generous nature, which qnickly revolted from the thral- 
dom of a purely selfish idea, Hope is a persistent friend _ 
tosuch a,man, and he is apt to leud a willing ear to the 
sweet-tongued messenger, While sho whispers to him, 
dainty fect are tripping up the dusty stairs, they linger a 
‘moment on the landing, and them a delicate hand turns the 
the lock, the door opens, and a beautiful face, warm with 
hlushes and beaming with joy,is ‘close to his. Ie hears 
the ¢weet familiar grecting, “ Joln, dear Jobu!"—he is 
consdious only of an unuiterable joy as he touches those 
uptufued lips quivering with love for him. ‘There was a 
great deal of compensation in that kiss; but with sharp 
and sudden pain the revulsion came. He drew away the 
tender arnis'which were clinging to him, and Catherine 
Featherstone cdimprehended the whole meaning of his 
action—the delicate prido which shrank from acceptance, 
when ho had so little, according to his own way of 
Jndging, to give in return, Lv 
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John,” she said, “I thought you would have under 
stood my coming, and the great necd for your love and 
protection which has impelled me to infringe, perhaps, 
the rules of strict propriety and modesty.” 

“My darling, my darling !” he cried, “ have you come 
to give your sweet life to a man, poor, maimed, and old 
enough to be your father? Oh! Kitty, do you ask me 
to believe this?” 

“ Yes John,” sho answered, looking directly at him. 
‘Those meeting eyes read deeps into each other's hearts, 
tho impassioned glinee hail brought ‘Two spirits to one 

“equal mind.” ‘The woman, with beautiful trust in. the 
man’s great heart, has come to him, conscious that in his 
Jove she would risk no possible danger. Her innocence 
and purity would be safe from suspicion of possible 
transgression—for such is the legacy which wicked 
mothers leave to their daughters—and ler lif with John 
Maribel offered to her constant nature all that sho-had 
ever understood of perfect earthly happiness, ‘There was 
in him’a consciousness of power to protect, a strong con- 
vietion of what was best for her, an unutterablo gratitude 
for this other dearer Tife, for the radiant presence which 
would henceforth ilumiue his home. 

Mr. Featherstone had quietly entered tho adjoining 
room, He came forward now, holding out both hands to 
John, exclaiming: “God bless you, my dear and faithful 
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friend! Forgive me, my child)” ho continued, turning 
to tho blushing girl, “forgive me for having been un- 
faithful, even in thought, to this noblo man whom you 
have wisely chosen.” 


‘vu END, 
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